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Art.  I.  A  few  Remarks  on  the  Nomenclature  and  Clas¬ 
sification  of  Rock  Formations  in  New  Countries .  By 
J.  B.  Jukes,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Humboldt  in  his  “  Personal  Narrative”  remarks,  that  a 
traveller  in  distant  countries,  however  the  climate,  the 
nature  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  characters  of  the 
animals  may  vary,  finds  in  the  rocks  none  but  old  ac¬ 
quaintances, — that  granite,  gneiss,  slate,  and  sandstone 
are  the  same  in  every  portion  of  the  globe.  This  remark  is 
perfectly  correct  so  far  as  the  mineralogical  or  litholo¬ 
gical  characters  of  rocks  are  concerned :  not  only  the 
rocks  just  named,  but  limestone,  clay,  basalt,  and  all  the 
earthy  masses  to  which  the  term  “  rocks”  is  given  by 
the  geologist,  afford  in  all  countries  many  varieties  in 
texture,  hardness,  colour,  or  other  qualities,  but  rarely 
have  any  character  peculiar  to  one  country  or  portion  of 
the  earth  in  particular.  That  peculiar  variety  of  lirae- 
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stone  called  chalk  may,  indeed,  be  mentioned  as  an  excep¬ 
tion,  being,  so  far  as  is  known,  peculiar  to  Europe,  and 
principally  to  its  western  portion.  If,  then,  the  classifica¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  rock  formations  depended  on 
their  mineral  characters  alone,  the  task  would  be  equally 
easy  and  uninteresting ;  since  it  would  be  enough  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  localities  in  which  each  variety  of  rock  was  to 
be  found,  and  all  would  be  done. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  look  on  the  rocks  which 
form  the  crust  of  the  globe  as  a  great  series  of  documents, 
containing  within  them  each  the  history  of  its  own  for¬ 
mation,  and  unfolding,  when  studied  together,  the  won¬ 
derful  story  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  upon 
the  globe,  the  remark  of  Humboldt  ceases  to  contain  the 
whole  truth ;  and  the  geologist,  in  approaching  a  new 
country,  feels  the  same  interest  as  the  reader,  when 
opening  a  new  volume  of  a  delightful  story.  The  kind 
of  stone,  indeed,  may  be  the  same  as  that  with  which  he 
is  already  familiar ;  but  this  is  merely  as  it  were  the  type  or 
the  paper  of  his  book,  the  matter  upon  which  the  story  is 
impressed,  or  the  covering  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  By 
examining  the  included  organic  remains,  and  the  several 
relations  of  the  rocks  among  themselves,  he  expects  to  be 
made  acquainted  either  with  the  history  of  a  period  alto¬ 
gether  new  to  him,  or  at  least  of  transactions  contem¬ 
poraneous  with,  and  differing  from,  those  he  is  already 
familiar  with  elsewhere. 

It  has  frequently  happened  that  travellers,  in  hastily 
passing  through  new  countries,  have  trusted  to  mineral 
characters  alone, — have  spoken  of  meeting  with  old  red 
sandstone,  or  mountain  limestone,  merely  because  they 
have  found  stone  resembling  that  which  is  to  be  found  in 
those  formations  in  Europe.  Geological  classification 
has,  indeed,  so  much  altered, — its  principles  and  practice 
have  become  so  much  more  enlarged  and  general  within 
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the  last  few  years,  that  it  may  be  pardoned  to  any  one 
who  has  not  made  the  science  his  professed  study,  if  he 
err  in  the  application  of  the  one,  or  miss  the  true  bearing 
of  the  other.  So  much,  indeed,  do  long-used  terms  and 
easily  gained  ideas  cling  to  our  mouths  and  understand¬ 
ings,  that  even  with  professed  geologists  some  igneous 
rocks,  such  as  granite,  syenite,  or  porphyry,  are  looked 
upon  and  spoken  of  as  necessarily  primary  or  very 
ancient,  and  mineral  characters  alone  arc  used  as  sufficient 
to  identify  some  aqueous  formations.  Not  to.adduce  too 
many  examples  of  error  on  these  points,  it  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  single  out  that  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The 
granites  and  slates  of  these  counties  were,  by  common 
consent,  looked  upon  as  the  most  ancient  rocks  of 
England, —  as,  par  excellence ,  the  primary  portion  of  our 
island.  Some  difficulty,  however,  was  felt  by  many  re¬ 
specting  the  characters  of  the  fossils  which  were  procured 
near  Plymouth  and  other  places.  In  the  year  1836, 
Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Bristol,  declared  their  belief 
that  the  slates  and  limestones  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
belonged  to  the  Silurian  formation.  Further  examina¬ 
tion,  however,  induced  them  to  modify  their  ideas ;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Lonsdale,  they 
have  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  subject.  The 
slates  and  other  rocks,  provincially  called  Killas,  belong 
to  two  consecutive  but  slightly  unconformable  forma¬ 
tions  :  the  upper  portion  contains  impressions  of  plants, 
some  black  limestones  with  Posidonice ,  and  a  few  beds  oi 
culm  or  anthracite,  and  is  the  representative  of  the  car¬ 
boniferous  system ;  the  lower  portion  is  full  of  marine 
shells  and  corals,  of  a  character  intermediate  between  the 
fossils  of  the  carboniferous  and  Silurian  systems.  It  there¬ 
fore  occupies  the  place  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  is 
now  erected  into  a  separate  system  which  is  called  Devo- 
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man.  The  granite  cuts  through,  sends  veins  into,  and 
alters  both  systems ;  it  is  therefore  more  modern  than  the 
carboniferous  system,  probably  of  the  age  of  the  rathe 
toclte  lieyende ,  or  lowest  part  of  the  new  red  sandstone. 
We  have  from  these  discoveries  the  following  remarkable 
results.  West  Devon  and  Cornwall,  instead  of  primary 
rocks,  contain  nothing  older  than  the  old  red  sandstone ; 
their  granite,  instead  of  being  the  most  ancient,  is  the 
most  modern  of  their  rocks.  The  old  red  sandstone,  or 
Devonian  system,  consists,  on  the  north  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  of  red  sandstones,  marls,  and  conglomerates;  on 
the  south,  of  yellow  and  variegated  slates  and  limestones. 
The  carboniferous  system,  in  like  manner,  changes  its 
usual  character  for  that  of  a  mass  of  roofing  slates,  with  a 
few’  beds  of  dark  limestones. 

When  now  we  find  small  portions  of  the  earth  exhi¬ 
biting  such  great  changes  in  the  mineial  tructure  ofthe 
same  formations,  and  such  great  errors  respecting  the 
age  of  igneous  rocks,  in  a  country  90  well  known  as 
England,  it  behoves  us  to  be  especially  cautious  in  our 
classification  and  nomenclature  both  of  aqueous  and 
igneous  formations  in  countries  widely  distant  from  the 
localities  whence  our  names  and  arrangements  are  drawn. 
The  European  geologist,  in  approaching  distant  countries, 
must  loose  his  hold  of  much  of  his  previously  acquired 
knowledge  ;  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  the  arbitrary  and 
minute  divisions  to  which  lie  has  been  hitherto  accus¬ 
tomed,  and  hold  them  at  bay  until  he  see  whether  or  not 
they  be  applicable  to  the  things  he  is  now  studying.  He 
must  at  once  fall  back  on  the  general  principles  on  which 
all  geological  classification  ought  to  be  founded;  and, 
guided  solely  by  these,  separate  the  rocks  he  meets  with 
into  those  portions  and  divisions  only  which  naturally 
belong  to  them.  AY  hen  each  large  portion  of  the  globe 
shall  have  been  examined,  and  its  constituent  portions 
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classified  and  arranged  in  this  manner,  geologists  will  be 
able  to  compare  them  one  with  the  other,  to  establish 
well-defined  bases,  and  make  out  the  corresponding  terms 
in  each  series,  and  tabulate  the  whole  according  to  their 
united  result. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  me,  for  the  sake  of  the 
student  of  geology  whose  eye  these  remarks  may  happen 
to  meet,  briefly  to  mention  the  general  principles  of  clas¬ 
sification  now  adopted  by  the  best  English  geologists. 

Rocks  arc  divided  into  two  great  classes, — aqueous  or 
sedimentary  rocks,  and  igneous  rocks,  and  one  interme¬ 
diate  or  sub-class,  termed  metamorpliic. 

Igneous  rocks  are  named  and  arranged  solely  from 
their  mineral  character :  thus  a  crystalline  compound  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica  is  called  granite  ;  a  rather  fine 
grained  mixture  of  feldspar  and  hornblende  forms  green¬ 
stone;  a  rock  having  a  compact  or  finely  granular  base 
with  diffused  crystals  of  any  mineral,  is  called  porphyry  ; 
and  this  without  reference  to  their  situation,  or  to  the 
period  at  which  they  were  produced.  They  may  all, 
indeed,  be  of  any  age:  granite  itself,  once  esteemed  pecu¬ 
liarly  primitive,  is  found  in  the  Andes  more  recent  than 
some  tertiary  rocks.  The  nomenclature  of  igneous  rocks, 
then,  is  theoretically  perfectly  simple,  and  their  well- 
marked  varieties  are,  in  practice,  easily  ascertained.  As, 
however,  they  have  many  varieties  which  often  pass  in¬ 
sensibly  into  each  other,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  to  give  other  than  very  vague  or  general  names 
to  many  portions  of  igneous  rocks.  The  same  remarks 
will  partly  apply  to  the  metamorpliic  rocks :  whenever 
sedimentary  rocks  have  been  so  altered  by  heat  as  to 
have  assumed  a  well-defined  mineral  or  crystalline  struc¬ 
ture,  such  as  gneiss  or  mica  schist,  they  arc  apt  to  derive 
their  names  from  that  structure,  rather  than  from  their 
place  in  the  chronological  series.  In  the  immediate 
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neighbourhood  of  igneous  rocks  moreover,  or  where  great 
alteration  lias  taken  place,  it  is  often  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  in  hard  specimens,  and  without  the  aid  of  sec¬ 
tions,  between  the  truly  igneous  rocks  and  the  metamor- 
pliic.  So  far  the  principles  on  which  rocks  are  named 
and  classified  are  very  simple ;  but  when  we  come  to  the 
aqueous  rocks  a  complication  takes  place,  which  often 
throws  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  student.  In 
the  first  place  the  aqueous  rocks,  like  the  igneous,  derive 
their  names,  considered  merely  as  rocks,  from  their 
mineral  character,  such  as  sand,  sandstone,  gritstone, 
conglomerate,  clay,  shale,  slate,  chalk,  limestone,  marble, 
gypsum,  or  coal.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  rocks 
form  a  great  series  in  which  their  several  varieties  occur 
over  and  over  again,  alternating  one  with  the  other  in 
every  possible  way,  we  must,  when  we  wish  to  speak  of 
any  portion  of  that  series,  use  terms  differently  derived. 
We  must  have  terms  to  express  which  mass  of  sandstone, 
clay,  or  limestone  we  mean  to  speak  of.  It  is  indifferent 
what  these  terms  are  :  generally  speaking,  the  less 
meaning  they  have  the  better.  Descriptive  names  arc 
often  bad,  as  they  mostly  describe  mere  local  accidents  ; 
and  we  have  to  speak  of  black  limestones  as  cretaceous 
rocks,  of  sandstones  and  shales  as  oolitic,  or  of  slates 
containing  no  coal  as  carboniferous  rocks.  The  practice 
most  prevalent  now,  and  for  the  present  the  best,  is  to 
name  the  rocks  from  the  district  where  they  are  best 
exhibited,  or  where  they  were  first  described,  as,  Silurian 
or  Devonian. 

In  classifying  the  series  of  aqueous  rocks  of  any 
country,  regard  must  be  had  to  three  characters  : — 1st, 
mineral  structure; — 2nd,  organic  remains  ; — 3rd,  order 
of  superposition.  The  mineral  characters  of  aqueous 
rocks  are  the  most  obvious,  but,  as  far  as  classification 
goes,  the  least  valuable.  It  is,  however,  absolutely 
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necessary  to  attend  to  these  characters,  to  note  of  what 
material  any  rock  is  composed  ;  but  no  inference  can  legi¬ 
timately  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  that  material,  as  to 
the  age  of  the  rock,  or  its  place  in  the  geological  series. 
Whether  the  rock  be  hard  slate  or  soft  clay,  compact 
quartz  rock  or  loose  sand,  it  is  unsafe  to  draw  any  con¬ 
clusion  whatever  as  to  its  ae;e  from  these  circumstances. 

The  next  character  of  aqueous  rocks,  and  a  much  more 
valuable  one,  is  derived  from  the  organic  remains  con¬ 
tained  in  them.  From  a  few  fossil  shells  the  age  of  the 
rock,  or  its  place  in  the  series,  may  often  be  at  once  ascer¬ 
tained  within  certain  limits.  In  applying  this  test,  how¬ 
ever,  much  caution  is  necessary.  In  the  first  place  we 
have  not  arrived,  and  probably  never  can  arrive,  at  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  conditions,  at  any  one  time,  of  animal 
or  vegetable  life  upon  the  globe.  Owing  merely  to  local 
circumstances,  one  set  of  animals  or  plants  may  have  flour¬ 
ished  in  one  place  and  another  at  another  during  the  same 
time,  or  one  race  may  have  survived  some  time  under 
favourable  circumstances  in  one  place,  after  it  became 
extinct  in  another.  The  difference  in  the  organic  remains, 
therefore,  in  the  rocks  of  two  places  may  be  no  evidence 
of  a  difference  in  their  periods  of  deposition.  Again,  we 
know  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  opposite  hemispheres 
of  the  globe  are  peopled  both  by  animals  and  plants 
almost  entirely  specifically  distinct  from  each  other.  A 
priori ,  therefore,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  such 
was  the  case  in  old  time ;  and,  until  experience  may  show 
us  the  contrary,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  to  find  in  the 
rocks  of  Australasia,  for  instance,  any  one  fossil  specifi¬ 
cally  identical  with  one  of  Europe.  While,  however,  we 
acknowledge  the  probable  necessity  for  great  caution  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes  from  these  causes,  long-con¬ 
tinued  observation  and  wide-spread  research  will  always 
eliminate  error  from  our  ultimate  result.  In  the  first 
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place,  although  the  species,  whether  of  existing  or  extinct 
contemporaneous  beings,  may  be  specifically  distinct  in 
different  countries,  there  are  mostly  genera  common  to 
both,  especially  in  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  and  always 
a  peculiar  character  that  enables  us  to  class  them  in  their 
proper  places.  Secondly,  where  the  same  formation  at 
two  distant  localities  contains  different  organic  remains, 
research  at  intermediate  points  will  enable  us  to  detect 
the  transition,  which  must  almost  necessarily  be  a  gradual 
one.  And,  thirdly,  it  appears  that  even  the  specific  dif¬ 
ferences  between  organic  beings  at  distant  localities  were 
not  so  great  in  the  more  ancient  periods  of  the  world’s 
history,  as  they  were  during  the  tertiary  epochs,  or  are  at 
the  present  time. 

The  last  and  most  unerring  proof  of  the  place  of  any 
rock  or  formation  in  the  series  is  gained  by  working  out 
its  order  of  superposition  by  actual  sections  and  field 
operations.  The  best  zoologists,  botanists,  or  compara¬ 
tive  anatomists,  may  err  in  their  decision  on  the  species 
of  a  fossil  animal  or  plant;  but  patient  labour  and  careful 
and  widely  extended  observation  in  actually  tracing  their 
course  and  position  can  hardly  fail  to  ascertain  the  series 
of  rocks  of  which  any  country  is  composed,  and  place 
them  in  their  due  order  and  arrangement.  In  this  order, 
when  founded  on  sections  sufficiently  clear  and  extensive, 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  When,  moreover,  the  order  of 
superposition  of  the  rocks  and  formations  in  any  one  line 
of  country  is  made  out,  and  another  tract  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  it,  the  only  certain  method  is  to  connect  the 
two  by  positively  traversing  the  whole  intermediate  space, 
and  never  losing  hold  of  the  clue  obtained  at  one  end, 
until  it  fairly  conducts  us  to  the  other.  It  is  plain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  method  is  rigorously  confined  to  those 
countries  only  which  are  connected  by  dry  land.  When 
countries  such  as  Europe  and  Australia  come  to  be  com- 
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pared  together,  we  are  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the 
evidence  afforded  by  organic  remains  in  order  to  get  at 
least  a  common  base  from  which  to  commence.  Even 
here,  however,  when  once  such  base  is  even  approxi¬ 
mately  ascertained,  sections,  and  the  working  out  the 
solid  geometry  of  the  country,  come  into  play  both  to  aid 
and  to  correct  the  results  derived  from  the  examination  of 
organic  remains. 

I  will  conclude  these  few  hastily  written  observations 
with  a  brief  mention  of  my  impressions  of  the  geology  of 
the  neighbourhoods  of  Hobart  Town  and  Sydney.  The 
rocks  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Tasmania,  from 
Ross  to  Port  Arthur,  seem  to  be  composed  principally 
of  one  large  aqueous  formation,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  igneous  rocks.  The  Schouten  Islands  are  com¬ 
posed  of  granite  ;  but  on  the  main  land  the  ranges  or 
“tiers”  of  hills,  as  they  are  appropriately  called,  are 
formed  principally  of  greenstone,  commonly  known  in 
the  country  under  the  name  of  ironstone.  These  tiers 
have  very  irregular  outlines  and  directions  ;  they  fre¬ 
quently  inosculate,  and  enclose  plains  or  wide  valleys, 
such  as  Bagdad  Plains,  Green  Ponds,  Brushy  Plains, 
and  others.  The  aqueous  formation  consists  of  a  great 
mass  of  sandstone,  containing  beds  of  shale,  limestone, 
and  coal.  The  sandstone  varies  in  different  localities, 
from  a  smooth  compact  quartz  rock  to  a  grey  fine¬ 
grained  gritstone,  a  yellow  or  grey  conglomerate,  fre¬ 
quently  like  greywacke,  or  a  soft  crumbling  sand.  It 
frequently  contains  beds  of  excellent  white  freestone.  It 
is  usually  found  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position,  but  is 
continually  interrupted  by  masses  of  greenstone  or  basalt. 
Casts  and  impressions  of  shells  are  found  in  the  sand¬ 
stone,  but  they  are,  together  with  corals,  most  abundant 
in  the  limestones.  In  the  shales  near  the  coal  are  the 
impressions  of  plants,  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect 
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any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  whole  mass  of  sand¬ 
stones,  shales,  limestones,  and  coals  does  not  form  one 
continued  and  connected  series  of  rocks.  The  few  and 
detached  observations  I  was  able  to  make  did  not  give 
me  a  decided  clue  to  their  order  of  arrangement ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  suspect  the  limestones  to  be  near  the  top, 
and  the  coals  near  the  bottom  of  the  series.  The  fossil 
shells  belonged  to  the  genera  Spirifer,  Producta,  Lcpta ?- 
na,  Pecten,  Avicula,  Plcurorynchus,  and  imperfect  casts 
of  several  bivalve  shells,  which  may  be  Cypricardia,  Cucul- 
Icea,  Sec.  The  corals  chiefly  belong  to  the  genus  Fcnestclla. 
One  or  two  species  of  shells  are  very  closely  allied  to 
European  and  British  species;  among  these  a  Producta, 
that  appears  to  be  P.  scabricula  spirifera,  like  Sp.  glabra 
or  oblata,  and  a  long-winged  one  like  those  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  The  Fenestellat  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those 
figured  in  Phillips’  Palmozoic  fossils  of  Devon  and  Oorn- 
wall.  The  whole  assemblage  of  organic  remains  put  me 
very  much  in  mind  of  the  Devonian  fossils.  Again,  many 
of  the  plants  from  the  coal  shales  are  very  like  those  of 
the  carboniferous  system  of  England,  while  some  I  had 
never  seen  before  :  but,  in  the  absence  of  all  works  of 
reference,  mere  general  recollections  of  forms  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  very  vague.  There  are,  however,  certainly 
species  of  the  genera  Calamites,  Neuropteris,  Sphcno- 
pteris,  Cyclopteris,  and  others.  The  thickness  of  the  whole 
formation  must  be  very  great.  Grass  Tree  Hill,  near  Ho¬ 
bart  Town,  shows  a  mass  of  sandstones,  with  an  occasional 
bed  of  shale,  upwards  of  1000  feet  thick,  lying  nearly 
horizontally. 

The  same  formation  is  found  around  Sydney,  extending 
from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  coast,  and,  as  my  friend 
the  Reverend  W.  B.  Clarke,  of  Paramatta,  informs  me, 
occupying  all  the  country  from  the  Hunter  to  the  Illa- 
warra  district  at  least.  Sir  T.  Mitchell  was  kind  enough 
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to  show  me  fossil  corals  from  the  Argyle  district,  which 
appeared  strictly  identical  with  those  that  are  so  abun¬ 
dant  on  the  Dudley  Hills,  and  other  Silurian  districts  of 
England.  Altogether  it  appears  probable,  that  the 
aqueous  formation  or  formations  which  occupy  the  east 
coast  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  are  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  including 
perhaps  the  carboniferous  system  of  England,  in  one  un¬ 
interrupted  and  conformable  series  of  deposits.  If  this 
be  true,  it  will  be  a  highly  interesting  and  important 
fact,  as  showing  the  great  range  of  these  rocks  under  the 
same  conditions,  from  the  plains  of  Russia  through  the 
continent  of  North  America  to  the  new  world  of  Aus¬ 
tralasia. 

There  are,  I  believe,  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
of  Australia,  and  about  Portland  Bay  and  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  newer  formations,  which,  from  the  fossils  I  have 
seen,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  may  be  of  the  age  of  the 
upper  oolitic  or  cretaceous  periods.  There  are  also  near 
Portland  Bay  very  recent  tertiary  rocks.  In  Tas¬ 
mania  also  are  some  very  recent  tertiary  rocks.  Mr. 
Price’s  limestone  quarry  in  James’s  Bay,  and  a  quarry  in 
the  outskirts  of  Hobart  Town,  on  its  western  side,  are  both 
worked  in  an  irregular  yellow  limestone,  like  a  travertin, 
which  contains  two  species  of  Helix ,  and  a  number  of 
leaves  and  impressions  of  plants.  One  of  the  Helices  at 
least  appears  to  me  identical  with  a  common  one  now 
living  on  the  spot,  and  the  leaves  seem  to  have  much  the 
character  of  the  present  vegetation  of  the  country.  The 
limestone  lies  in  irregular  masses  in  sand  and  clay.  That 
in  James’s  Bay  lies  horizontally  in  a  small  valley,  but 
that  in  Hobart  Town  occupies  the  summit  of  a  low  rounded 
hill,  dips  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  south  west,  and 
appears  to  have  been  tilted  by  a  mass  of  trap,  of  which 
one  half  the  hill  is  composed. 
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As  regards  the  age  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Tas¬ 
mania  I  can  only  say  a  few  words.  That  of  the 
granite  I  do  not  know.  Some  of  the  greenstones,  at  all 
events,  if  not  the  greater  portion,  are  among  the  oldest 
rocks  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Island.  The  sand¬ 
stones,  unaltered  and  undisturbed,  abut  horizontally 
against  them,  and  the  conglomerates  contain  fragments 
of  greenstone  as  rounded  pebbles.  The  basalts  and  traps 
appear  to  be  much  more  modern  ;  they  cut  through  and 
alter  the  sandstones,  and  sometimes,  as  at  Salt  Water 
Creek  in  Norfolk  Bay,  and,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
near  Hobart  Town,  they  have  flowed  in  part  as  subaerial 
lava,  forming  now  pumice  and  scoriae.  The  trap  which 
has  tilted  the  recent  limestone  mentioned  above  must  bo 
still  more  modern  than  it. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  if  I  mention  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  as  an  observation  springing  directly  from  the 
subject,  the  want  there  appears  to  be  of  a  geological 
survey  of  these  colonies.  They  appear  to  contain  much 
mineral  wealth,  with  which  speculation  is  already  busying 
itself:  thousands  of  pounds  wTill  probably  be  thrown 
away  by  misdirected  efforts,  which  a  mere  outline  survey 
of  the  districts,  conducted  on  sound  principles,  would 
direct  into  proper  channels.  If  it  were  merely  to  point 
out  those  spots  in  which  all  mining  attempts  would  be 
plainly  fruitless,  much  good  might  be  done — much  time 
money,  and  labour  probably  saved ;  but  positive  and 
direct  benefits  could  hardly  fail  to  result  from  a  good 
survey,  not  only  to  the  mining  interests,  but  also  to  the 
agricultural,  the  engineering,  and  all  other  operations 
connected  with  the  soil  or  with  the  rocks  below  it. 
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Art.  II.  Some  Account  of  the  Halits  and  Natural 

History  of  the  Sooty  Petrel  ( Mutton  Bird).  13y 

R.  H.  Davies,  Esq. 

About  the  commencement  of  September  these  birds 
congregate  in  immense  Hocks,  and  shortly  afterwards 
proceed  at  sunset  to  the  different  isles  upon  which 
they  have  established  their  rookeries.*  Here  they  remain 
during  the  night  (few  stopping  in  the  day-time)  for  the 
space  of  about  ten  days,  forming  their  burrowsf,  and 
preparing  for  the  ensuing  laying  season.  They  then 
leave,  and  continue  at  sea  about  live  weeks. 

About  the  20th  of  November,  at  sunset,  a  few  come  in 
to  lay,  and  gradually  increase  in  numbers  until  the  night 
of  the  24th.  Still  there  are  comparatively  few,  and  a 
person  would  find  some  difficulty  in  collecting  two  dozen 
eggs  on  the  morning  of  that  day. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  describe  the  scene  that  pre¬ 
sents  itself  at  “  Green  Island”  on  the  night  of  the  24tli 
of  November.  A  few  minutes  before  sunset  the  before- 
mentioned  flocks  are  seen  making  for  the  island  from 
every  quarter,  and  that  with  a  rapidity  hardly  conceiv¬ 
able  :  when  they  congregate  together,  so  dense  is  the 
cloud,  that  night  is  ushered  in  a  good  ten  minutes^  before 
the  usual  time.  The  birds  continue  flitting  about  the 
island  for  about  the  space  of  an  hour,  when  they  finally 
settle  upon  it. 

*  I  here  use  the  term  in  common  use  among  Straitsmen,  or  sealers^ 
though,  from  the  fact  of  their  burrowing  like  rabbits,  perhaps  warren 
would  be  the  more  correct  term. 

I  have  observed  that  the  birds  select  those  portions  of  the  isles 
for  their  rookeries  where  the  sand  is  finest,  and  of  a  warm  description. 
The  penguin,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  prefer  the  white  sandy 
banks  near  the  water. 

X  This  may  appear  hyperbole,  but  I  avouch  it  a  fact.  I  have  been 
at  Green  Island  three  or  four  seasons  during  the  laying  time. 
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The  whole  island  is  burrowed  ;  and  when  I  state  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  burrows  for  one-fourth  of  the 
birds  to  lay  in,  the  scene  of  noise  and  confusion  that 
ensues  may  be  imagined :  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it. 
On  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  male*  birds  take  their 
departure,  returning  again  in  the  evening,  and  so  they 
continue  to  do  until  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  Mutton  Bird  is  in  size  between  a  pigeon  and 
a  fowl,  but  its  egg  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  a 
turkey  :  it  lays  but  one  in  a  season,  which  is  white,  not 
unlike  that  of  a  duck,  but  strongly  flavoured  with  that 
musty  smell  and  taste  which  pervades  the  bird.  They 
are,  however,  not  to  be  despised.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
egg  is,  that,  however  long  it  may  be  boiled,  one  small 
portion  of  it  continues  soft  and  watery,  both  of  the  yolk 
and  white. 

On  the  25th  of  November  every  burrow  on  the  island 
contains,  according  to  its  size,  from  one  to  three  or  four 
birds,  and  as  many  eggs :  one  is  the  general  rule.  At 
least  three-fourths  of  the  birds  lay  under  the  bushes,  and 
the  eggs  are  so  numerous  that  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  treading  upon  them.  The  natives  from  Blinder’s 
generally  lived  for  some  days  upon  Green  Island  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  eggs, 
and  again  in  March  or  April  for  curing  the  young- 
birds. 

I  really  cannot  make  an  estimate  of  the  enormous 
number  of  eggs  taken  from  this  one  small  island  alone ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  an  officer  of  the  settlement  assured 
me  that  he  saw  a  native  woman  eat  fifty-two  of  these 
eggs  in  one  day.  There  were  nearly  one  hundred  natives 
at  the  time  upon  the  island,  and  they  continued  about  a 

*  Although  I  have  stated  in  the  text  that  the  male  bird  always 
takes  his  departure,  it  is  only  presumption,  as  they  may  sit  alter¬ 
nately. 
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fortnight.  I  believe  that  every  spare  cask  upon  Flinder’s 
Island  was  filled  with  eggs. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  length  of  time 
that  the  hen  sits.  The  season  for  curing  the  young 
birds  is  in  April :  they  leave  the  island  about  the  latter 
end  of  that  month,  and  form  one  scattered  flock  in  the 
Straits.  I  have  actually  sailed  through  them  from 
Flinder’s  Island  to  the  heads  of  the  Tamar,  a  distance 
of  eighty  miles.  They  shortly  after  this  separate  them¬ 
selves  into  the  dense  flocks  mentioned  in  the  former  part 
of  this  paper,  and  finally  leave  the  coast. 

Besides  Green  Island,  the  principal  rookeries  of  these 
birds  are  situated  between  Flinder’s  and  Cape  Barren . 
There  are  likewise  rookeries  upon  most  of  the  smaller 
islets  in  Furneaux’s  group.  The  eggs  and  cured  birds 
form  a  great  portion  of  the  food  of  sealers,  and,  together 
with  the  feathers,  constitute  principal  articles  of  their 
traffic.  The  mode  by  which  the  sealers  obtain  the  feathers 
has  been  described  to  me  as  follows  : — 

The  birds  cannot  rise  from  the  ground,  but  must  first 
go  into  the  water ;  in  effecting  which,  they  have  made  a 
great  many  tracks  to  the  beach,  similar  to  those  of  a  kan¬ 
garoo  :  these  are  stopped  before  morning,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  leading  over  a  shelving  bank,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  dug  a  pit  in  the  sand/,  the  birds,  finding  all 
avenues  closed  but  this,  follow  each  other  in  such 
numbers,  that,  as  they  fall  into  the  pit,  they  are  imme¬ 
diately  smothered  by  those  succeeding  them.  It  takes 
the  feathers  of  forty  birds  to  weigh  one  pound ;  conse¬ 
quently,  sixteen  hundred  of  these  birds  must  be  sacrificed 
to  make  a  feather  bed  of  forty  pounds  weight.  The 
feathers,  as  Tasmanian  travellers  well  can  tell,  have  a 
strong  disagreeable  scent. 

It  is  said,  that  the  Spice  Islands  will  waft  their  per¬ 
fumes  out  of  sight  of  land.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have 
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distinctly  smelt  the  Sooty  Petrel  rookeries  at  the  distance 
of  seven  miles,  when  there  has  been  a  light  breeze  from 
the  eastward. 

The  old  birds  are  very  oily,  but  the  young  are  literally 
one  mass  of  fat,  and  have  a  tallowy  appearance,  from 
which,  I  presume,  the  name  Mutton  Bird.  I  have  not 
ascertained  what  the  general  food  of  the  Sooty  Petrel  is  : 
the  young  are  fed  with  grass  or  seaweed,  though  probably 
with  other  food  besides.  The  older  birds,  I  judged  from 
their  oiliness,  fed  on  blubber  ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
them  along  with  the  other  sea-fowl  upon  the  carcases  of 
whales  driven  on  shore.  They  appear  fond  of  resorting 
to  the  large  beds  of  kelp  along  the  coast. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  these  birds  fly.  They  arrive  at  their  rookeries  at 
sunset,  and  less  than  an  hour  before  that  time  I  have  seen 
them  wending  their  way  homewards  when  off  St.  Helen’s 
Point.  rJ  he  distance  from  the  nearest  rookery  would 
then  be  fifty  miles.  From  these  data  their  rate  of  flying 
cannot  be  fairly  estimated  at  less  than  sixty  miles  an 
hour. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  annual  destruction  of 
these  birds,  I  did  not,  during  the  five  years  that  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  Straits,  perceive  any  sensible 
diminution  of  their  number  :  coupling  that  with  the  fact 
that  they  only  lay  one  egg,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that 
they  bred  twice  a  year,  the  second  time  in  some  remote 
region.  That  hypothesis  I  laid  aside,  in  consequence  of 
the  length  of  time  that  the  young  take  in  arriving  at 
maturity.  I  think,  however,  that  these  circumstances 
combined,  form  a  good  ground-work  for  supposing  that 
the  birds  live  to  a  considerable  age. 
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Art.  III.  Account  of  Macquarie  Harbour.  By  T.  G. 

Lempriere,  Esq.,  D.A.C.G. 

[Continued  from  Vol.  I.,  page  375.] 

The  heads  of  Macquarie  Harbour  are  situated  in  latitude 
42°  14'  south,  and  longitude  145°  10'  east.  From  the 
heads  an  estuary  extends  for  a  distance  of  about  six  and 
twenty  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction  :  it  is  here 
terminated  by  the  Gordon  River  meeting  it,  although  it 
branches  off  to  the  southward  into  Birch’s  Inlet,  and  to 
the  northward  into  Kelly’s  Basin. 

On  the  hill  called  “  De  Witts,”  at  the  back  of  the 
Pilot’s  Station  at  the  South  Head,  stood  a  signal  staff, 
on  which,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  vessel,  a  flag  was 
hoisted,  and  it  remained  there  until  she  had  passed  the  bar. 
This  answered  two  purposes, — that  of  informing  those 
on  board  that  the  bar  was  passable,  and  the  people  at  the 
settlement  that  a  vessel  was  coming  in.  This  staff  is 
twenty-one  miles  from  the  settlement ;  and  it  was  amusing 
to  see  with  what  eagerness  the  officers  used  to  strain  their 
eyes  in  attempting  to  see  the  always  wished  for  signal. 
Indeed,  we  were  so  often  on  short  allowance  of  some 
part  of  our  rations,  besides  the  anxiety  naturally  felt  to 
hear  from  absent  friends,  or  the  news  from  head-quarters, 
that  the  announcement  of  the  signal-flag  being  up  always 
caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement  amongst  every  class  of 
the  free  inhabitants,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  prisoners  ; 
for  each  man,  perhaps,  hoped  that  his  own  name  might 
appear  amongst  those  ordered  for  removal  to  Hobart 
Town. 

After  rounding  the  point,  the  visitor  is  struck  with  the 
splendid  scenery  before  him.  Near  the  bows  of  the  vessel 
the  sea  is  breaking  over  the  bar  (upon  which  there  is 
only  eleven  feet  of  water),  leaving  a  small  smooth  space 
of  some  seventy  yards  for  a  passage :  before  him  is  an 
VOL.  II,  no.  vi.  c 
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extensive  beach  running  out  of  sight  to  the  left,  on 
which  the  surf  beats  incessantly,  causing  by  its  spray  a 
sparkling  vapour  or  mist,  through  which  he  can  barely 
perceive  the  high  green  banks,  backed  by  distant  cloud- 
capped  mountains.  To  the  right  of  this  beach  is  a  pretty 
little  island,  forming,  with  a  rocky  point  on  the  opposite 
shore,  what  is  called  the  “  Gates,”  or  proper  entrance 
into  Macquarie  Harbour.  From  this  point  a  fine  sandy 
beach  extends  to  near  the  South  Head,  where  it  termi¬ 
nates  by  the  Pilot’s  Station. 

The  Pilot’s  Station,  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  flag-staff  already  mentioned,  embraced,  besides 
a  comfortable  cottage  for  himself  and  family,  with  good 
out-houses,  a  good  garden  and  potato  field.  He  was 
allowed  a  boat’s  crewr,  composed  of  prisoners  belonging 
to  the  settlement.  These  men  were  always  ready  for 
service :  one  of  them  w  as  stationed  at  the  flagstaff  to 
watch  for  vessels.  When  not  otherwise  employed,  they 
assisted  the  pilot  in  tilling  his  ground. 

It  was  surprising  to  observe  through  what  terrific  seas 
the  pilot  wrould  take  his  boat  out  to  the  ships  making  the 
harbour;  indeed,  even  in  going  to  the  settlement,  they 
had  often  to  encounter  a  most  dangerous  surf,  caused  by 
the  extremity  of  the  bar,  or  the  spit,  as  it  was  called, 
lying  in  front  of  the  pilot’s  house,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  cross.  I  have  more  than  once  observed  the  dexterity 
and  bravery  with  which  this  obstacle  has  been  sur¬ 
mounted.  A  stranger  cannot  but  feel  alarmed  on  such 
an  occasion.  We  will  fancy  him  sitting  in  the  fine  six- 
oared  wdiale-boat,  pulling  swdftly  over  a  smooth  surface 
towards  the  Gates. — “  Look  out,  Sir,”  cries  the  coxswain ; 
“  hold  fast,  we  are  close  on  Mr.  Lucas’s  Spit.”  M  Mr. 
Lucas’s  what?”  exclaims  the  astonished  passenger.  u  No 
time  to  tell  you  nowr,  Sir  ;  but  hold  fast.”  These  words 
have  scarcely  escaped  from  the  coxswain’s  lips,  when  the 
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boat  assumes  an  extraordinary  position,  and  certainly  not 
a  very  agreeable  one  to  the  poor  passenger  ;  for  the  stem 
points  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  sky,  whilst  the  stern 
makes  a  corresponding  point  to  the  antipodes,  the  sea  in 
a  complete  foam  surrounding  it.  But  the  crew,  fine  stout 
fellows,  know  what  they  are  about, — not  a  word  is  said, — 
in  a  second  down  comes  the  boat  over  the  wave  on  her 
keel  with  a  thump  sufficient,  one  would  think,  to  knock 
every  timber  out  of  her.  The  danger  is  now,  however, 
overcome,  and  the  bark,  propelled  by  six  sinewy  pairs  of 
arms,  once  more  glides  smoothly  on. 

To  protect  the  station,  there  was  a  guard  of  three 
soldiers,  who  were  occasionally  relieved  from  the  settle¬ 
ment. 

The  ‘  *  Gates”  is  a  narrow  passage,  about  twenty  yards 
across ;  it  widens  almost  immediately.  After  heavy 
rains,  when  freshes  come  down  the  Gordon  and  other 
rivers,  and  the  tide  is  going  out,  the  water  runs  through 
this  passage  with  great  rapidity.  On  such  occasions,  in 
going  through  the  channel,  tvhich  runs  close  to  the 
rocks  forming  the  south  bank,  the  sensation  one  ex¬ 
periences  is  most  painful  to  the  nerves  ;  for  you  appear 
at  every  instant  as  if  nothing  could  prevent  the  craft 
from  being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  jutting  points  of 
the  rock  :  round  each  point,  however,  she  sails  in  safety, 
nor  have  we  heard  of  any  accident  from  this  cause.  A 
boat  pulling  against  this  current  can  only  stem  it  by 
keeping  close  to  the  north  shore,  and,  even  then,  they 
do  not  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  an  hour. 

After  passing  the  Gates,  there  are  some  extensive  flats, 
part  of  which  are  dry  at  ebb;  the  channel  runs  along  the 
south  shore  as  far  as  “  Round  Head,”  it  then  inclines  to 
the  north  east,  through  “  Kelly’s  Channel,”  till  it  reaches 
deep  water.  In  a  part  of  this  channel,  called  the  “  Inner 
Bar,”  there  is  only  nine  feet  of  water.  In  the  passage 
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before  alluded  to,  near  the  Gates,  a  melancholy  accident 
occurred  a  few  years  since.  The  brave  man,  Mr.  Cole, 
who  lately  repulsed  the  bushrangers  on  Bruno  Island, 
held  the  situation  of  master  shipwright  previous  to  Mr. 
Hoy.  He  proceeded  with  some  of  the  other  officers  to  the 
heads,  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  fine  little  boy  of  nine 
years  of  age.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  the  child, 
wrapped  up  in  a  heavy  coat,  was  laid  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  Near  the  Gates,  by  some  mismanagement, 
the  boat  upset.  Every  body  was  saved  except  the  poor 
little  boy :  he  was  not  missed  at  first, — but,  alas !  the 
parent  was  no  more  to  behold  the  features  of  his  child, 
whose  body  was  never  found. 

As  you  proceed  up  the  harbour,  you  perceive  on  your 
right  Wellington  Head,  a  hill  near  the  base  of  which 
vessels  outward  bound,  and  detained  by  contrary  winds, 
in  general  cast  their  anchor :  it  was  from  this  spot  that 
the  Frederick  was  taken. 

On  Wellington  Head  there  is  a  staff,  which,  if 
brought  into  line  with  another  staff  on  the  island  at 
the  Gates,  points  out  the  passage  over  the  bar.  Further 
on  the  right  are  Round  Head  and  Table  Hill,  whilst  on 
the  left  appears  a  spacious  sheet  of  water,  called  Swan 
Bay,  from  the  large  flocks  of  that  bird  which  constantly 
occupy  it.  The  water,  being  shallow,  is  studded  with 
innumerable  islets  and  tussocks,  upon  which  the  swans 
lay  their  eggs.  Some  of  the  officers  used  to  make  great 
havoc  amongst  these  birds,  until  the  Commandant,  fearful 
lest  they  might  be  driven  away  altogether,  forbade  the 
shooting  except  on  special  occasions. 

Into  Swan  Bay,  King’s  River  disembogues  itself.  The 
banks  of  King’s  River  abound  with  Iluon  pine,  and,  no 
doubt,  will  offer  the  most  advantageous  prospect  to  the 
timber  searchers,  since  its  woods  were  never  touched 
whilst  the  settlement  existed. 
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Proceeding  further  up,  you  pass  two  little  islands, 
called  Betsy’s  Cap  and  Bonnet,  and  reach  Liberty 
Point,  so  named  by  Mr.  Kelly  from  the  circumstance  of 
some  swans  having  been  set  at  liberty  by  him  at  that 
spot.  These  poor  birds  had,  according  to  the  barbarous 
custom  adopted  by  some  unfeeling  individuals,  been 
penned  up  to  starve  to  death,  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  down  on  the  skins  free  from  grease. 

From  Liberty  Point  you  obtain  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
settlement,  which  at  this  distance  (nine  miles),  from  the 
high  fences  bordering  its  western  side,  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  walled  castle,  the  small  island  looking- 
like  a  detached  fort.  On  the  left,  and  four  miles  below 
the  settlement,  is  Philip’s  Island,  one  of  the  prettiest 
spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlement,  and  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  officers.  Its  form  is  that  of  a 
wedge,  presenting  to  the  sea  aspect  an  abrupt  bank 
about  fifty  feet  high  ;  from  this  edge  it  gradually  slopes 
down.  The  whole  of  the  top  was  brought  into  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  yielded  a  plentiful  crop  of  potatoes. 

Some  of  the  government  pigs  were  turned  on  Philip’s 
Island  when  the  crop  of  potatoes  was  gathered,  and 
found  abundant  food.  About  the  centre  of  the  island 
were  built  two  huts,  one  occupied  by  the  overseer,  the 
other  by  the  labourers  :  there  was  also  a  building  for  the 
temporary  stowing  of  the  potatoes  when  dug. 

These  huts,  kept  very  clean  inside,  and  white-washed 
on  the  outside,  added  to  the  picturesque  effect  presented 
by  the  island;  the  water  of  which  was  so  much  prized, 
that,  whenever  it  was  possible,  the  officers  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  had  some  brought  over  for  their  table. 

The  view  from  Liberty  Point  is  that  of  the  back  of 
the  settlement :  on  rounding  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  island,  the  establishment  presented  a  pleasing  aspect 
to  the  eye.  The  buildings,  all  white-washed,  indicated 
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a  degree  of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  which  their  interior, 
when  viewed,  did  not  always  confirm.  The  green  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  northern  extremity,  covered  with  grass  and 
clover,  intersected  by  serpentine  walks,  formed  a  grateful 
relief  to  the  sight  from  the  glare  of  the  white  buildings. 

Why  Sarah  Island  should  have  been  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  establishment,  we  cannot  conceive  :  it  was  at  the 
time  thickly  wooded,  no  part  appeared  susceptible  of  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  there  was  no  water  to  be 
obtained.  Probably  it  was  chosen  for  its  insulated  situ¬ 
ation,  rendering  the  probabilities  of  escape  more  pre¬ 
carious.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when  we  first  visited  the 
settlement,  only  two  inconveniences  arising  from  its 
situation  were  felt — the  want  of  wood  and  water.  These 
two  essential  articles  were  daily  brought  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  by  men  selected  for  that  purpose.  The  soil 
of  the  settlement,  cold  and  gravelly,  was  converted  into 
vegetable  growing  land,  by  importations  of  soil  from  the 
main,  and  by  burning  the  fern  roots.  Ultimately,  as  fine 
vegetables  were  grown  at  Macquarie  Harbour  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Colony. 

The  island,  as  has  just  been  stated,  was  thickly 
wooded  when  first  occupied  ;  and  to  a  person  who  had 
seen  it  at  that  period,  and  at  the  time  of  its  evacuation, 
the  change  would  appear  surprising  :  save  one  venerable 
fern  tree  near  the  new  saw-pits,  and  a  few  small  trees, 
not  a  vestige  remained  of  the  dense  forest  which  once 
covered  its  surface. 

On  the  south  extremity  Captain  Butler  had,  after  re¬ 
covering  a  considerable  area  from  the  sea,  formed  a  spa¬ 
cious  dock-yard,  fronted  to  the  east  by  substantial  log- 
built  quays,  and  protected  from  the  north-west  gales  by 
a  high  lath  fence.  These  fences,  covering  the  rear  of 
the  settlement,  although  appearing  at  first  sight  to  he 
formed  of  slight  materials,  and  not  likely  to  withstand 
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the  so  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  winds,  were 
found  to  answer  well  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended :  indeed  we  may  add,  that,  deprived  of  their 
protecting  shelter,  not  a  cabbage  could  have  been  grown 
on  the  island.  In  the  quays  were  contrived  slips  for  ship¬ 
building,  whilst  a  spacious  edifice  served  for  every  other 
purpose  connected  with  that  part  of  the  establishment, 
whether  for  preparing  the  rigging  of  the  vessels  or 
building  boats  :  the  upper  story  was  devoted  on  Sundays 
to  the  performance  of  Divine  service.  The  dock-yard 
also  contained  saw-pits,  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  and  a  hut 
for  the  boats’  crews. 

Next  to  the  dock-yard  were  two  huts,  in  one  of  which 
was  always  kept  a  good  stock  of  lime.  This  valuable 
material  was  at  first  obtained  from  shells  collected  and 
burnt  near  the  heads ;  but  after  a  time  some  excellent 
limestone  was  discovered  in  Gordon’s  River,  and  a  gang 
of  men,  guarded  by  a  military  detachment  posted  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  who  kept  the  provisions, 
was  constantly  employed  in  quarrying  and  burning  the 
lime.  The  other  hut  was  the  school-room. 

The  penitentiary  was  formerly  a  weather-boarded 
building,  without  security  of  any  kind  :  Captain  Butler 
raised,  however,  an  excellent  stone  edifice, — strong, 
capacious,  and  airy.  Nearer  the  water  was  the  lumber¬ 
yard,  containing  the  carpenters’  and  other  artificers’ 
shops,  also  the  shoemakers’  establishment :  a  little  further 
on  stood  the  Engineer  and  the  Commissariat  stores  ;  the 
latter  was  a  miserable  weather-boarded  place,  too  small 
to  hold  a  common  supply  of  provisions.  It,  however, 
afterwards  gave  place  to  a  strong  and  spacious  store,  built 
on  the  margin  of  the  water,  which  circumstance,  by 
allowing  the  boats  to  discharge  at  the  door,  prevented 
much  loss  by  plunder  or  accident. 

Behind  the  stores  stood  a  range  of  buildings,  the  first 
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of  which  was  the  Commandant’s  office,  a  small  incom¬ 
modious  room,  which  served  as  a  residence  for  the  Com¬ 
mandant’s  clerk,  as  well  as  the  Police  Office.  Adjoining 
this,  and  under  the  same  roof,  were  the  superintendent’s 
quarters ;  a  little  further  on,  those  of  the  Commissariat 
officers, — good  enough  for  a  single  man,  but  much  too 
confined  fora  family.  The  Commissariat  office  adjoined. 
The  master-shipwright’s  quarters  followed  next. 

The  remainder  of  the  buildings  in  the  row  consisted  of 
the  bakehouse,  the  tan-yard,  and  the  gaol ;  the  latter, 
a  miserable  small  place,  containing  one  room  and  three 
solitary  cells. 

After  going  through  a  turn-stile,  we  arrived  at  the 
military  barracks,  well  fenced  in  all  round,  with  a  pro¬ 
jecting  or  look-out  spot  in  the  rear.  The  buildings  in 
the  enclosure  comprised  a  guard-house  and  two  good 
barrack  rooms.  — 

The  chaplain’s  quarters, — a  neat  cottage, — and  a  long 
building  containing,  under  the  same  roof,  the  quarters 
of  the  commandant,  of  the  subaltern  officer,  and  of  tho 
surgeon,  completed  the  inhabited  part  of  the  island. 

On  a  hill  at  the  back  of  the  last-mentioned  houses 
was  situated  the  look-out-house,  a  neat  room  surrounded 
by  a  verandah.  The  signal-man’s  duty  was  no  sinecure: 
he  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  look-out,  either  for  a 
signal  at  the  heads,  or  for  fires  (the  usual  signals  of 
alarm),  or  for  a  boat,  to  watch  the  approach  of  rafts 
accidents  to  boats,  &c.  On  his  vigilance  the  lives  of 
many  hundreds  might  depend,  and  the  least  neglect  was 
most  severely  visited. 

From  hence  to  the  north  end  of  the  island,  the  land 
was  laid  out  in  potato  grounds,  gardens,  and  grass-plots, 
with  neat  gravel  walks.  On  a  hillock,  covered 
with  a  fine  coat  of  clover,  there  was  a  small  octagon 
room,  witli  circular  openings  on  each  side,  for  the  same 
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object  as  the  look-out-house  before  mentioned.  A  flag¬ 
staff  was  also  erected  here  ;  but,  alas !  there  was  no  flag 
at  the  settlement  to  hoist  to  its  truck.  Here  also  was 
the  cemetery  of  the  free.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  the 
remains  of  the  first  Commandant  were  deposited. 

The  funeral  of  a  soldier  at  Macquarie  Harbour  caused 
an  unusual  feeling  of  melancholy  all  over  the  settlement. 
The  free  were  but  few, — out  of  that  few  one  had  ceased 
to  exist.  The  soldier  who,  undaunted  in  the  midst  of  the 
galling  fire  of  an  enemy,  knows  that  if  he  die,  the  spot 
on  which  he  falls  will,  most  probably,  be  liis  grave,  cares 
not  whether  that  spot  be  on  holy  or  unconsecrated  ground. 
That  same  soldier  shudders,  in  a  penal  settlement,  at  the 
idea  of  being  buried  in  unconsecrated  ground.  There  was 
no  drum  or  fife  to  play  the  dead  march.  The  cortege  in 
solemn  silence  with  reversed  arms  would  be  seen  to  wind 
up  the  hill.  The  last  compliment  to  the  brave  was  heard 
all  over  the  settlement :  all  was  again  silent.  The  guard, 
instead  of  the  lively  quick  air  in  which  they  usually 
return  from  the  funeral  of  one  of  their  comrades,  retraced 
their  steps  with  grave  dejected  looks;  the  death  of 
their  comrade  forming,  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  the 
theme  of  the  guard-house  conversations. 

There  was  a  small  cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  garden, 
occupied  by  the  convict  clerks  and  gardeners :  nearer 
the  water-side,  and  a  little  further  on,  some  saw-pits, 
substantially  roofed  in,  afforded  room  for  several  pairs  of 
sawyers.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  the  rafts  of  timber 
were  broken  up,  and  formed,  by  means  of  levers  or  hand¬ 
spikes,  into  immense  piles.  Piles  of  sawed  pine  occu¬ 
pied  some  of  the  quays.  All  the  ground  unoccupied  by 
buildings  was  converted  into  gardens.  Near  the  “look¬ 
out”  stood  the  hospital,  containing  two  rooms,  a  dispen¬ 
sary,  and  a  dead-house. 

Having  thus  taken  a  survey  of  the  settlement,  we  will 
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adjourn  to  Grunnet,  or,  as  it  was  generally  called,  “The 
small  island.”  To  this  place,  situated  about  half  a  mile 
from  Sarah’s  Island,  the  worst  characters,  to  the  number 
of  thirty  to  forty,  were  sent.  It  was  just  large  enough 
to  admit  on  its  summit  of  a  single  building,  divided  into 
two  rooms,  with  a  cook-house  at  one  end. 

“  The  small  island”  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  mur¬ 
der.  One  unfortunate  individual  was  thrown  down  into  a 
cavern  or  fissure  in  the  rock,  and  there  deliberately  killed 
by  a  lame  wretch  with  his  crutch.  Another  had  his  head 
cut  to  pieces  with  an  axe  during  the  silent  hours  of 
repose.  A  third,  a  constable  named  George  Rex,  was 
deprived  of  his  life  by  having  his  head  held  under  water 
until  he  was  drowned.  In  all  these  cases  the  perpetrators 
of  the  horrible  deeds  were  discovered,  and  paid  on  the 
scaffold  the  forfeit  of  their  crimes.  For  the  last-named 
murder  not  less  than  ten  men  suffered.  Numerous  other 
attempts  were  made,  although  not  attended  with  loss  of 
life.  The  latter  cases  were  in  general  disposed  of  sum¬ 
marily  by  the  Commandant,  instead  of  committing  the 
offenders,  who  would  otherwise  be  sent  to  Hobart 
Town  to  be  tried, — the  very  object  for  which  they  had, 
unaccountably  as  it  may  appear,  attempted  the  dreadful 
act. 

What  is  now  advanced  was  verified  by  many  of  the 
men  themselves.  We  recollect  one  case,  that  of  a  con¬ 
vict  of  the  name  of  Trennam.  This  man,  or  rather  lad, 
had  been  brought  out  free  from  England  by  a  respectable 
individual  as  a  servant;  but  soon,  for  some  offence,  was 
transported  to  Macquarie  Harbour.  He  stabbed  a  man 
on  the  small  island  ;  who,  however,  recovered.  In  one 
of  the  Chaplain’s  visits  to  Trennam  in  gaol,  he  asked 
him  what  had  urged  him  to  commit  so  criminal  a  deed  : 
he  replied,  that  he  was  tired  of  his  life.  Why  not  drown 
himself,  for  which  he  had  plenty  of  opportunities,  instead 
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of  murdering  a  fellow-creature  ?  “  Oh,”  he  replied,  “  the 
case  is  quite  different.  If  I  kill  myself,  I  shall  imme¬ 
diately  descend  to  the  bottomless  pit;  but  if  I  kill  another, 
I  would  be  sent  to  Hobart  Town,  and  tried  for  my  life : 
if  found  guilty,  the  parson  would  attend  me,  and  I  would 
be  sure  of  going  to  Heaven !  ” 

Another  man,  of  the  name  of  Mayo,  without  the 
smallest  provocation,  whilst  following  in  Indian  file 
another  man  named  Bailey  Jones,  (who  had  once  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  respectable  walks  of  society  as  an  officer 
of  the  army,  the  son  of  a  Colonel),  struck  an  axe  into 
his  head,  which  shortly  caused  his  death. 

Mayo  gave  as  his  reason  for  the  act,  that  hehad  been  all 
his  life  accustomed  to  tobacco,  and  had  often  given  the 
best  part  of  his  meals  for  a  smoke.  There  was  no 
tobacco  on  the  settlement  then,  he  must  go  without,  and 
would  rather  die;  he  therefore  killed  Jones,  that  he 
might  be  sent  up  and  hanged.  He  added,  that  he  had 
selected  Jones,  not  from  animosity,  as  he  had  never  had 
any  altercation  with  him,  but  because  he  considered  him 
a  very  bad  man. 

“  The  small  island,”  like  the  settlement,  has  no  water, 
which,  as  well  as  wood,  was  carried  over  every  day.  The 
worst  wood  was  sent  there  because  it  would  not  float;  for 
if  it  had  that  quality,  it  would  have  been  used  for  rafts 
wherewith  to  escape. 

From  Grunnet  Island,  a  trip  of  about  four  miles 
brings  you  to  the  farm  :  here  a  large  tract  was  brought 
into  cultivation,  but  the  soil  was  so  bad  that  little  was 
grown. 

A  piggery  was,  however,  established  here  by  Captain 
Butler,  which  was  of  great  use  to  the  settlement,  affording 
occasionally  a  fresh  meal, — a  great  treat  at  a  place  where 
nothing  but  salt  meat  was  issued.  The  pigs,  exclusive 
of  the  food  received  from  the  settlement,  found  abundant 
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subsistence  in  various  roots  of  the  Orchis  tribe.  In  July, 
1828,  no  less  than  seventy  pigs  were  kept  at  the  farm. 

Captain  Briggs  afterwards  made  a  change  in  the 
system, — no  doubt  with  the  best  intentions,  but  not 
attended  with  the  desired  effect.  Most  of  the  pigs  were 
brought  over  to  the  settlement,  and  left  to  feed  on  the 
plots  of  grass  where  previously  the  officers’  goats  depas¬ 
tured,  the  numbers  of  which  to  each  officer  was  now 
limited.  Many  of  the  pigs  died  for  want  of  food,  and 
the  settlement  was  thus  deprived  of  their  flesh  because 
the  Commandant  would  not  allow  them  to  be  killed, — 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  they  were  not  heavy  enough  to 
turn  into  store. 

Near  the  farm  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  named  Farm 
Bay,  abounds  with  water  fowl :  in  part  of  this  bay  was 
situated  Soldiers’  Island,  a  spot  continually  visited  by 
the  military  in  their  excursions.  Further  to  the  east¬ 
ward  was  another  extensive  bay,  called  Kelly’s  Basin. 

To  the  eastward  we  reach  Gordon’s  Fiver,  at 'the 
mouth  of  which  Captain  Cuthbertson  lost  his  life  :  it  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  entrance,  which  is 
defended  by  a  bar,  upon  which  there  are  only  eight  feet 
of  water.  It  deepens  almost  immediately  to  forty  feet, 
and  remains  at  that  depth  to  the  falls.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  rivers  in  the  Colony  which  afford  such  grand  and 
imposing  scenery :  on  its  banks  were  obtained  the 
greatest  number  of  the  pine  logs  brought  to  the  settle¬ 
ment.  About  twenty-five  miles  from  the  settlement  was 
the  lime-burners’  station  ;  eight  miles  further  on ,  rounding 
a  point,  a  pretty  little  island,  named  by  some  of  the 
officers  Butler’s  Island,  in  honour  of  their  Commandant. 
At  a  distance  from  lienee  of  about  seven  miles  the 
Gordon  is  found  to  be  divided,  one  stream  apparently 
running  from  the  north,  the  other  from  the  cast;  at  the 
entrance  of  the  former  branch  stands  an  island,  which 
from  its  shape  has  been  named  Pyramid  Island. 
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Here  the  river  becomes  narrow,  and  the  rapids  begin 
to  render  navigation  difficult,  and  even  dangerous.  One 
of  these  rapids  was  named  by  Captain  Butler  Lempriere’s 
Falls,  from  the  circumstance  we  are  about  to  relate. 

An  exploring  party,  consisting  of  the  Commandant, 
Mr.  Kinghorn,  commanding  Her  Majesty’s  Colonial 
Brig  Cyprus,  and  the  Commissariat  Officer  in  the  Com¬ 
mandant’s  gig,  and  a  small  dingy  with  four  soldiers  as  an 
escort,  proceeded  up  the  Gordon.  In  their  progress, 
Kinghorn’s  River,  Butler’s  Island,  the  Pyramid,  were 
named  by  them.  After  passing  several  of  the  rapids, 
they  came  to  one,  down  which  apparently  the  water 
came  with  great  force :  they  attempted  to  stem  it,  and 
were  making  some  progress,  but  the  force  of  the  water 
soon  drove  them  back,  and  they  encountered  some  little 
danger  in  consequence  of  a  point  of  rock  hooked  down¬ 
wards  catching  the  stern  of  the  boat.  This,  however, 
was  conquered,  and  the  party  landed  on  a  flat  point  of 
land. 

This  took  place  in  autumn  when  the  river  was  low, — 
for  during  the  winter  and  spring,  after  the  rains,  the 
water  rises  considerably,  (we  have  seen  marine  weeds 
hanging  on  the  projecting  branches  of  the  trees,  at  least 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  above  the  summer  level  of  the 
river),  and  the  rapids  are  scarcely  perceptible.  They  are 
formed  by  tongues  of  land  running  from  one  bank  to 
within  forty  and  fifty  feet  of  the  other.  The  water,  thus 
contracted  into  a  narrow  channel,  rushes  with  such 
violence  that  no  boat  can  stand  it.  Even  a  fifty-six 
pound  weight  will  not  sink  in  a  right  perpendicular  line. 
Ihe  difficulty  is  in  general  surmounted  by  the  parties 
landing  on  the  tongue  and  dragging  the  boat  round  the 
point  where  the  water  is  very  shallow  :  once  round  the 
point  you  are  in  smooth  water  until  you  reach  the  next, 
rapid.  On  the  occasion  above  mentioned,  after  erecting 
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a  tent  with  the  boat  sails,  and  enjoying  some  refreshment, 
the  before-mentioned  gentlemen  with  three  of  the  boat’s- 
crew,  M'Kenzie,  Wright,  and  Peck,  took  the  dingy, 
and  proceeded  higher  up  the  river,  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  party  to  fish,  and  prepare  for  dinner.  They  found 
each  succeeding  rapid  to  increase  in  velocity,  till  they 
came  to  regular  falls,  when  it  getting  late  they  thought 
of  returning.  At  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Kinghorn, 
the  rapids  were  descended  stern-foremost,  which  gave 
the  men  that  were  pulling  a  better  opportunity  of 
guiding  the  boat  with  their  oars.  They  observed  some 
fine  blocks  of  marble, — one  in  particular,  measuring  forty 
feet  in  length,  had  been  excavated  by  the  waters,  so  as  to 
resemble  exactly  the  run  under  a  ship,  which  induced 
them  to  name  it  the  “  Royal  George.”  They  safely 
came  in  sight  of  the  party,  and  at  the  view  of  the  cheerful 
fire,  surrounded  with  casseroles  and  the  never-failing  bush 
companion,  the  tea-kettle,  they  rejoiced  in  the  idea  of 
the  comforts  which  awaited  them.  Exhilarated  in  spirit, 
they  determined,  instead  of  landing  at  the  point,  to  round 
it  by  running  down  the  fall  stem-forward.  Mr.  King- 
horn  was  in  the  head  of  the  boat  with  the  compass  which 
had  enabled  him  to  take  the  bearings.  Captain  Butler 
steered,  the  Commissary  was  merely  a  passenger.  In  a 
moment  they  were  in  the  rapid,  struck  on  a  sunken  tree 
in  the  centre,  and  all  plunged  into  the  water.  The  Com¬ 
mandant,  a  most  active  man,  sprang  to  the  bank  and 
caught  hold  of  a  tree,  Mr.  Kinghorn  got  fast  to  a  sunken 
branch  of  a  tree.  The  poor  Commissary,  whose  pockets 
were  full  of  geological  specimens,  had  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  to  get  his  head  above  water:  he  was,  however,  soon 
seated  astride  another  part  of  the  sunken  tree  between 
two  of  the  crew,  the  third  having  made  the  shore. 

The  soldiers  and  crew  contrived  to  let  the  Com¬ 
mandant’s  gig  glide  down  towards  us,  holding  on  by  a 
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rope.  By  this  means  the  whole  were  rescued  from  their 
perilous  situation. 

The  dingy  was  picked  up  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
spot  with  a  hole  two-feet  square. 

Mr.  Kinghorn  lost  his  compass,  Captain  Butler  his 
cloak  and  a  glove,  the  Commissary  his  cloak,  double- 
barrelled  gun,  and  his  cap  :  as  he  was  the  greatest  loser, 
the  Commandant  named  the  place  after  him.  None  of 
the  articles  were  ever  found. 

Facing  the  settlement,  and  not  far  from  Gordon’s 
Biver,  is  “  Birch’s  Inlet,”  a  bay  of  some  miles  in  depth, 
on  the  borders  of  which  Captain  Butler  had  marked  a  spot 
very  eligible  for  a  township,  should  this  part  of  the 
country  ever  be  inhabited. 

At  the  head  of  this  bay  is  a  small  stream,  called  Sorell 
Biver,  running  from  beneath  the  D’Aguilar  Tier,  one  of 
the  highest  points  of  which  was  named  Mount  Discovery 
by  Captain  Butler  after  a  visit  there  on  another  exploring 
excursion. 

Beturning  towards  the  settlement  after  passing  Bum 
Point,  we  come  to  a  pretty  island,  devoted  to  the  graves 
of  the  prisoners  who  died  at  the  settlement.  These  are 
neatly  disposed  in  rows,  each  grave  having  a  post  with 
the  initials  of  its  occupant.  In  cases  where  men  have 
been  murdered  or  drowned,  the  particulars  of  their  death 
were  added.  This  place  was  named  Holliday  Island,  not 
from  an  idea  that  death  released  the  poor  fellows  from 
their  labours,  but  because  such  was  the  name  of  the  first 
man  interred  on  the  spot.  Not  far  from  the  island  is  a 
little  bay,  and  from  a  stream  which  runs  into  it  the  water 
was  procured  for  the  supply  of  the  settlement. 
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Art.  IV.  The  Volcano  of  Kirauea,  Sandwich  Islands. 

By  Count  Streleski. 

TnE  volcano  of  Kirauea  lies  on  the  north-western  side  of 
Mouna  Loa,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  summit  of  that 
mountain,  and  about  forty  from  the  Bay  of  Hilo  :  its 
latitude,  determined  on  the  spot,  was  19°  27'.  Its  pre¬ 
sent  size  surpasses  that  of  every  other  known  volcano,  yet 
it  hardly  displays  more  than  a  third  of  its  pristine  gran¬ 
deur.  Like  some  of  those  old  Egyptian  cities,  Kirauea 
has  no  other  chronicles  of  the  past  than  a  part  of  its 
ancient  walls  still  standing,  and  a  part  either  in  ruins  or 
buried  beyond  the  memory  of  man  under  the  ashes  of 
successive  eruptions,  though  always  to  be  recognised  and 
traced  by  means  of  the  blocks  which  stand  at  intervals  as 
landmarks. 

When,  pencil  in  hand,  we  take  the  circuit  of  these 
landmarks,  collect  the  scattered  materials,  fill-up  the 
breaches,  and  so  re-construct  the  former  orifice  of  the 
crater, — when,  from  its  actual  violence,  checked  and 
bounded  as  it  is,  we  calculate  what  it  must  once  have 
been,  we  are  thrilled  with  awe  at  the  contemplation  of 
our  results.  Fearful  and  astonishing  must  have  been 
the  action  of  this  volcano  in  the  days  of  its  former  great¬ 
ness, — when  it  belched  its  fires  from  a  mouth  twenty-four 
miles  round,  and  overwhelmed  the  country  with  its  de¬ 
vouring  floods.  But  as  all  power  bears  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  which  the  moment  of  its 
greatest  vigour  develops  and  brings  to  maturity,  so 
Kirauea,  once  irresistible  on  every  hand,  has  ended  its 
destructive  career  by  breaking  the  bounds  which  con¬ 
tained  it  and  rendered  it  formidable  :  the  south-south¬ 
western  walls,  whose  exterior  declivity  is  very  steep,  gave 
way  the  first ;  those  to  the  N.  and  N.N.E.,  supported 
outside  by  the  volcanic  masses,  which  have  burst  their 
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bounds  and  flowed  down  in  confusion  a  distance  of  forty 
miles,  have  stood  firm,  and,  like  precious  fragments  of 
history,  form  an  interesting  subject  of  the  traveller’s  inves¬ 
tigations. 

The  highest  point  of  these  ruins  was  determined,  by 
repeated  calculations,  to  be  5054  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  They  resemble  the  outer  edge  of  a  cup,  to  which  a 
portion  of  the  overflowing  matter  adheres  ;  and  show  that 
the  crater,  just  before  its  being  emptied,  was  brim-full  of 
molten  lava.  This  vast  accumulation  of  igneous  matter 
was,  however,  the  work  of  time  :  the  ancient  walls,  which 
I  quote  as  my  authorities,  show  by  layers  of  vegetable 
matter,  which  often  overlie  those  of  volcanic  origin,  that 
their  construction  proceeded  at  distant  intervals,  and  was 
regulated  by  the  gradual  induration  of  the  volcanic 
streams.  During  these  intervals  there  must  have  been  a 
variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  and  in  the  conco¬ 
mitant  productions  of  Nature.  Frequently  a  formation 
of  blocks  of  lava,  compact,  fine-grained,  and  united, 
follows  one  of  quantities  of  volcanic  ashes  and  earthy 
substances,  similar  to  tufa,  or  rather  to  Pepeira,  which 
in  its  turn  is  succeeded  by  one  of  porous  lava.  One  for¬ 
mation  affects  the  magnet,  the  other  not:  in  one  case 
the  porous  cavities  contain  crystals  of  laminar  or  lig„i_ 
form  talc  ;  in  the  other,  augite,  olivin,  and  shorl,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  length  and  thickness  of  the  bed.  It  would 
even  appear,  judging  from  a  specimen  which  I  disco¬ 
vered  in  a  cleft  of  the  ancient  crater,  that  the  same  bed 
must  have  been  ejected,  formed,  and  have  again  under¬ 
gone  the  action  of  other  still  more  powerful  fires  by 
which  its  surface  has  been  altered  ;  80  that  the  interio’r  of 
the  formation  displays  argillaceous  substances,  petrosilex 
and  crystals  of  hornblende,  while  the  exterior,  which 
has  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  the  crater,  has  become 
vitrified  and  cracked,  displaying  in  its  crevices  minerals 
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which  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  such  as 
sulphur  and  ammonia.  While  the  overlying  beds  show 
the  gradual  thickening  of  the  igneous  matter  in  the 
crater,  the  uniform  traces  of  atmospheric  action,  over  the 
whole  surface  laid  bare,  testify  that  the  sinking  of  the 
lava  must  have  been  sudden.  Now,  supposing  it  was 
instantaneous,  granting  the  circumference  to  be  twenty- 
seven  miles,  and  the  depth  at  which  the  lava  ceased 
flowing  to  be  950  feet,  one  is  struck  with  awe  at  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  a  mass  amounting  to  8,930,304,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  fiery  waves,  rolling  from  a  height  of  5054  feet 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

The  lower  part  of  the  emptied  space,  as  it  now  appears, 
offers  interesting  matter  for  investigation.  Its  vast  plat¬ 
forms,  often  arrayed  in  terraces  levelled  by  deposits  of 
cinders  and  volcanic  dust,  solid  in  appearance  though 
actually  friable,  are  intersected  by  clefts,  of  six  feet  in 
length  by  five  inches  broad,  all  running  S.E.  and  N.W., 
and  all  vomiting  hot  clouds  of  vapour,  which  escape  with 
considerable  force,  and  with  a  sharp  whistling  noise  like 
that  of  the  valves  of  a  steam  engine.  The  character  of 
these  clefts  appears  to  be  uniform,  their  source  the  same, 
the  temperature  of  the  vapour  variable  :  one  will  give  156° 
at  the  depth  of  a  foot  from  the  opening,  while  another 
a  few  paces  off  will  not  give  more  than  140°.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air,  at  night,  descended  to  52°,  and  during 
the  day  it  remained  at  75°,  while  the  condensation  of 
the  vapour  did  not  begin  till  a  foot  above  the  opening. 

Here  also,  on  these  arid  heights,  burnt  and  dried  up, 
desolate  to  the  eye  and  depressing  to  the  spirits,  Nature, 
as  with  a  benevolent  regard  for  the  living,  has  caused 
the  Decandria  to  spring  around  a  single  cleft,  to  the 
height  of  three  feet,  so  as  to  intercept  the  escaping 
vapours  and  help  to  condense  them,  shading  the  precious 
liquid  and  protecting  it  from  evaporation,  and  offering  in  a 
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waste  of  thirty  miles  in  extent,  and  destitute  of  moisture, 
a  basin,  ever  full,  ever  fresh,  ever  ready  to  moisten  the 
parched  lips  of  the  wanderer. 

As  if  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast,  we  find,  at  two 
hundred  paces  from  the  welcome  reservoir,  the  sunken 
furnace  of  Kirauea,  which  now  absorbs,  and  confines 
within  its  crater  of  eight  miles  round,  the  fury  and 
violence  once  extended  over  an  area  of  three  times  the 
circumference.  From  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  which 
separate  between  the  lowest  level  of  the  ancient  and  the 
unfathomed  depths  of  the  modern  basin,  we  overlook  the 
sublimest  convulsions  of  nature,  whose  interest  can  only, 
perhaps,  be  rivalled  by  the  terror  they  inspire.  Effort 
after  effort  fails  to  arouse  the  eye  from  its  barren  and 
aimless  gaze,  and  to  recall  the  attention  to  the  consecu¬ 
tive  investigation  of  facts. 

The  point  where  I  made  the  computation  of  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  N.N.E.  of  the  crater. 
It  amounts  to  4109  feet,  or  at  least  950  feet  below 
the  rim  of  the  old  crater.  Within  two  paces  of  this 
spot  is  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  which  goes  right 
down  900  feet,  to  the  level  of  the  boiling  surface  of 
igneous  matter.  The  descent  from  the  N.E.  to  this 
level  is  often  precipitous,  always  slippery,  winding 
among  a  thousand  openings,  which  vomit  forth  hot 
vapours,  and  displaying  an  area  of  9,450,000  square  feet 
comprised  within  perpendicular  walls,  and  thickly 
strewed  with  masses  of  smoking  lava,  half  congealed, 
and,  like  the  masses  of  ice  in  a  blocked-up  channel, 
pitched  one  against  another*,  either  standing  on  end,  or 

*  “The  general  aspect  of  the  crater  may  be  compared  to  that  which 
the  Otsego  Lake  would  present,  if  the  ice  with  which  it  is  covered 
in  winter  were  suddenly  broken  up  by  a  heavy  storm,  and  as  sud¬ 
denly  frozen  again,  while  large  slabs  and  blocks  were  still  toppling 
and  dashing  and  heaping  against  each  other  with  the  motion  of  the 
waves.” — Voyage  of  the  Blonde. 
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heaped  in  horizontal  or  half-raised  beds,  sometimes 
they  are  seen  shooting  up  in  cones,  and  sometimes  re¬ 
tiring  with  precipitous  front,  “  driven  backward,  sicqje 
their  pointing  spires,”  here  concealing  a  suppressed 
agitation  under  ground,  there  gaping  in  fearful  cavities 
which  clamorously  resound  with  the  agitation  of  the 
molten  matter.*  Sixf  of  these  cavities  were  in  violent 
activity  while  I  was  exploring  the  crater.  The  height 
of  the  banks  which  bounded  them  varied  :  four  were  not 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  high,  the  fifth  forty  feet, 
the  sixth  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  extent  of  their 
surface  differed  no  less, — the  first  five  hardly  contained 
12,000  square  feet  each,  while  the  sixth  contained  nearly 
a  million.  The  surface  of  the  fiery  matter  in  all  the  six 
reservoirs  kept  the  same  height, — rose,  sunk,  and  was 
agitated  simultaneously:  this  seems  to  show  that  it 
belongs  to  one  mass  of  liquid  lava  filling  the  whole 
area  of  9,450,000  square  feet,  and  that  the  cavities  or 
reservoirs,  as  I  have  called  them,  are  merely  vents,  while 
the  heaps  of  broken  lava,  which  block  up  the  crater,  are 
a  mere  temporary  covering,  veiling  from  the  vulgar  gaze 
the  dark  secrets  of  the  gloomy  abyss.;};  No  pen  or 
pencil  can  ever  represent  the  sublime  effects  which 
the  violence  and  intensity  of  the  heat  produce  in  the 
reservoirs.  The  spectacle  of  those  ceaseless  and  varied 
movements,  which  are  carried,  through  all  the  stages  of  a 
storm  at  sea,  to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  impetuosity  and 

*  “The  S.W.  and  N.  parts  were  one  vast  flood  of  burning  matter 
when  visited  by  Mr.  Ellis.” — Polynesian  Researches. 

f  “fifty-one  conical  islands,  contniningas  many  craters,  rose  round 
the  edge  or  from  the  surface  of  the  burning  lake.  Twenty-two  con¬ 
stantly  emitted  columns  of  grey  smoke  or  pyramids  of  brilliant 
flame.” — Ibid. 

1  “  The  basin  seemed  to  be  separated  by  a  stratum  of  solid  matter 
from  the  great  volcanic  abyss,  which  constantly  poured  its  melted 
contents  through  the  numerous  craters.” — Ibid. 
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fury*,  produces  splendid  scenes  before  which  all  human 
greatness  fades,  and  a  sense  of  humility  and  a  few  earnest 
thoughts  are  all  that  the  mind  can  find  room  for.  Even 
in  the  breasts  of  the  natives  the  magical  influence  has  not 
been  unfelt :  they  have  ever  approached  this  place  with  a 
sacred  awe,  and  offered  their  religious  adoration.  And 
this  was  natural.  At  the  sight  of  the  disasters  which  the 
eruptions  of  the  lava  have  spread  over  the  plains,  and 
of  these  inevitable  calamities  which  have  been  poured 
out  upon  the  inhabitants,  man,  in  his  primitive  state, 
can  only  see  his  littleness,  his  nothingness, — he  can 
only  feel  the  presence  of  an  invincible  and  angry  Power, 
whom  he  must  appease,  conciliate,  and  render  pro- 

*  C(  At  midnight  (June,  1825)  the  volcano  suddenly  began  roaring 
and  labouring  with  redoubled  activity,  and  the  confusion  of  noises 
was  prodigiously  great.  The  sounds  were  not  fixed  or  confined  to 
one  place,  but  rolled  from  one  end  of  the  crater  to  another  ;  some¬ 
times  seeming  to  be  immediately  under  us,  when  a  sensible  tremor 
of  the  ground  on  which  we  lay  took  place ;  and  then  again  rushing 
on  to  the  farther  end  with  incalculable  velocity.  Almost  at  the 
same  instant  a  dense  column  of  heavy  black  smoke  was  seen  rising 
from  the  crater  directly  in  front,  the  subterranean  struggle  ceased, 
and  immediately  after  flames  burst  from  a  large  cone,  near  which 
we  had  been  in  the  morning,  and  which  then  appeared  to  have  been 
long  inactive.  Red-hot  stones,  cinders,  and  ashes  were  also  pro¬ 
pelled  to  a  great  height  with  immense  violence,  and  shortly  after  the 
molten  lava  came  boiling  up,  and  flowed  down  the  sides  of  the  cone 
and  over  the  surrounding  scoriae  in  most  beautiful  curved' streams, 
glittering  with  a  brilliancy  quite  indescribable.  At  the  same  time  a 
whole  lake  of  fire  opened  in  a  more  distant  part.  This  could  not 
have  been  less  than  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  action  was 
more  horribly  sublime  than  anything  I  ever  imagined  to  exist  even 
in  the  ideal  visions  of  unearthly  things.  Its  surface  had  all  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  i\n  ocean ;  billow  after  billow  tossed  its  monstrous  bosom 
into  the  air ;  and  occasionally  those  from  different  directions  burst 
with  such  violence,  as  in  the  concussion  to  dash  the  flcry  spray  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high.  It  was  at  once  the.  most  splendid  and  fearful  of 
spectacles.” — Voyage  of  the  Blonde . 
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pitious.  The  divinity  called  Pele,  supposed  to  reign 
as  the  Neptune  of  these  fiery  floods,  receives  adora¬ 
tion,  has  her  priestesses  and  her  sacrifices ;  nor  can 
the  ceremony  of  the  Doge  espousing  the  sea  be  more 
extraordinary  than  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  in 
their  sacrifice  of  men  and  swine  to  the  burning  gulf. 
To  the  largest  of  these  six  reservoirs,  called  Hau-mau- 
mau  by  the  natives,  the  terrified  people  make  their 
way  with  prayers  and  offerings :  into  its  gulf  also 
they  consign  the  bones  of  high  priests,  distinguished 
chiefs,  and  of  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  and  so  mingle  with  the  element  of  the  goddess 
whom  they  revere,  the  remains  of  those  she  has  cherished 
in  their  lifetime. 

The  progress  round  these  reservoirs  is  most  dangerous  : 
beside  the  suffocating  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  gas  filling 
the  air,  two  or  three  inhalations  of  which  may  prove 
fatal,  there  is  a  risk  of  falling  into  the  fiery  matter  which 
flows  on  every  side.  Seldom  does  it  confine  itself  to  the 
reservoirs ;  it  often  appears  unexpectedly  through  the 
pores  of  the  black  and  rugged  lava  over  which  the  path 
lies,  receives  the  same  outward  appearance  by  instant 
congelation,  and  flows  almost  imperceptibly  in  slow  convo¬ 
lutions,  twisted  and  wrung,  as  of  a  thick  fluid  compressed 
by  a  porous  covering.  These  dangers  are  much  increased 
by  a  certain  species  of  lava  which  this  volcano  produces. 
Information  received  in  Scotland  from  the  lips  of  the 
well-known  traveller  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  ex¬ 
plored  Heela,  leads  me  to  believe  that  this  lava  of 
Kirauea  is  a  second  instance  of  the  kind  known  under 
the  name  of  “  cavernous,”  which  by  the  intensity  of 
its  heat,  and  the  abundance  of  its  elastic  gases,  pro¬ 
duces  here,  as  in  Iceland,  tumefactions,  from  the 
thickness  and  delicacy  of  a  soap-bubble,  up  to  the 
size  of  caverns  twenty  or  thirty  feet  across.  These 
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caverns,  which  extend  in  every  direction,  frequently 
forming  subterranean  channels  underneath  the  island, 
through  which  the  overflowing  lava  escapes*,  are  often 
covered  by  a  hollow  arch  which  yields  at  once  to  the 
tread ;  so  that  I  had  frequently  the  misfortune  of 
falling  into  them,  in  spite  of  all  my  precautions.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  advantages  which  were  met  with  from 
the  fall  repaid  the  bruises  it  cost :  the  interior  of  these 
caverns  alone  can  furnish  for  examination  the  most 
interesting  incrustations  of  sublimated  minerals,  or  give 
an  adequate  impression  of  the  wonderful  power  of  the 
heat  of  this  volcano,  which  in  the  bosom  of  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  furnace,  seeming  to  produce  nothing  but  terror  and 
destruction  on  the  most  enormous  scale,  forms  crystals 
whose  perfection  can  hardly  be  appreciated  without  a 
microscope,  and  whose  delicacy  can  scarcely  bear  a 
breath. 

Such,  then,  is  the  character  of  Kirauea;  such  its  unu¬ 
sual  vehemence,  and  so  numerous  and  vast  are  the  ori¬ 
fices  which  relieve  it,  and  suffer  it  to  eject  nothing  pre¬ 
maturely  and  without  notice,  while  sublimating  to 
the  highest  degree  all  the  various  substances  which  the 
assembled  elements  of  volcanic  fire  embrace ;  such  also 
are  its  productions,  from  the  most  delicate  to  the  most 
gigantic,  subject  to  the  same  laws,  fabricated  in  the 
same  mould ;  all  going  on  at  once,  to  the  astonishment 
of  man,  who  can  only  admire  the  unseen  Hand  which 
guides  them :  thus,  while,  for  a  certain  object,  the 
fierce  and  glowing  waves  continue  beating,  to  the 

*  “ was  evident  th^t  the  crater  had  recently  been  filled 
with  liquid  lava  up  to  this  black  ledge  (400  feet  from  the  bottom), 
and  had,  by  some  subterranean  canal,  emptied  itself  into  the 
sea  or  upon  the  lowland  near  the  shore  ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
this  evacuation  had  caused  the  inundation  of  the  Kapftpala  coast, 
which  took  place,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  about  three  weeks  prior 
to  our  visit.”— Elfis's  Polynesian  Rescarchei. 
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height  of  twenty  feet,  against  the  walls  of  the  reservoirs, 
the  current  of  air,  filled  with  foam  by  the  fury  of  their 
agitation,  carries  away  the  spray  which  they  scatter, 
spins  it  out  in  threads,  makes  it  float  like  snow  or 
cobwebs,  and  deposits  it  at  a  distance  over  the  rugged 
surface  of  the  congealed  masses  in  delicate  threads  of 
woven  glass. # 

So,  in  the  midst  of  the  very  torrents  of  fused  minerals 
cast  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  seeming  to 
threaten  a  portion  of  its  surface,  we  see  on  the  one  hand 
muriate  of  ammonia  tranquilly  forming  in  elegant  pyra¬ 
mids  of  an  elongated  and  hexahedral  shape,  and  even  in 
the  unusual  form  of  cubical  crystals ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  petro-alumines  of  Tolfa  and  sulphate  of  alumine  with 
its  acicular  crystals,  securely  constructing  its  appointed 
forms. 

On  the  S.E.  of  the  crater  the  contrast  seems  still 
more  wonderful.  Here  the  vast  walls  of  its  basin,  six 
hundred  feet  high,  bear  evident  marks  of  torrents  of  lava 
which  have  spouted  from  the  sides  of  the  clifls  in  gushes, 
depositing  mounds^f  sulphur  at  the  base  more  extensive 
than  those  of  Solfaterra,  and  everywhere  sparkling  with 
the  rarest  crystals,  sometimes  pure  and  clear,  sometimes 
studded  with  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  or  mixed  with  it.  I 
observed  and  collected  more  than  ten  secondary  forms  of 
the  primitive  octahedron,  and  at  least  seven  modifi- 
cations  under  which  the  substances  are  found: — 1.  Simple 
octahedrons,  with  all  modifications  produced  by  trunca¬ 
tions  of  the  summit,  edges  or  angles  of  the  primitive  form. 
2.  Amorphous  masses.  3.  Dentiform  and  mammillary. 
4.  Stalactitic.  5.  Granulated  and  compact.  6.  Glo¬ 
bular.  7.  Acicular. 

No  volcanic  theory  applies  better  to  these  remarkable 
facts  displayed  by  Kirauea  than  that  of  Sir  Humphrey 

*  Called  “Pole’s  hair”  by  the  natives. —  Voyage  of  the  Blonde. 
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Davy.  Never  have  the  reasoning  of  man  and  the  action 
of  nature  appeared  to  concur  more  harmoniously  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  truth .  The  access  of  water  to  the 
ignited  metallic  bases  of  alkalies  and  earths,  by  which 
that  great  natural  philosopher  explained  volcanic  convul¬ 
sions — these  vapours — these  gases — their  expansive  force 
— all  this  is  here  traced  by  the  striking  effects  which 
surround  the  inquirer.  An  imagination  fond  of  piercing 
into  the  abyss  of  conjecture  finds  here  a  vast  field  for  its 
speculations  on  the  origin,  duration,  and  possible  results 
of  the  continued  action  of  this  gigantic  volcano.  Reason, 
alas !  can  only  admit  in  sobriety  of  what  the  inductive 
method  allows,  and,  arrested  at  every  step,  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  wonder  and  admire,  and  to  say  with  the  ancient, 
“  Sapientia  hujus  mundi  stultitia  est.” 


Art.  V.  A  few  General  Remarks  on  the  Antarctic 

Continent ,  discovered  by  Captains  Ross  and  Crosier . 

By  J.  Robertson,  M.D.,  H.M.S.  Terror . 

On  the  11th  January,  1841,  at  half-past  two  A.M.,  the 
expedition  under  Captains  Ross  and  Crozier,  being  then 
in  latitude  71°  south,  longitude  171°  east,  first  discovered 
land  in  the  Antarctic  regions. 

The  land  was  distant  about  seventy  miles  when  first 
seen,  though  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  not  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  miles  off.  This  deception  was  chiefly  owing 
to  an  almost  constant  mirage,  similar  to  that  in  the 
Arctic  sea,  and  to  the  clearness  of  the  sun’s  rays,  reflected 
from  the  glittering  icy  summits  of  the  stupendous  coast 
before  us. 

The  weather  being  fair,  with  a  moderate  westerly 
breeze  (the  temperature  of  the  air  being  30°,  and  of  the 
sea- water  32°),  this  day  proved  throughout  most  cheering 
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and  delightful  to  men  who,  for  some  time  previous,  had 
been  working  their  doubtful  way  through  heavy  packs 
of  ice  for  upwards  of  tw'o  hundred  miles,  impressed  with 
deep  anxiety  for  the  success  of  a  voyage  which  absorbed 
all  other  cares  of  life.  This  state  of  feeling  was  natur¬ 
ally  increased  by  the  failure  of  two  well-appointed  expe¬ 
ditions,  which,  as  is  known  to  the  world,  had  immediately 
preceded  us  in  exploring  the  far  south. 

The  approach  to  the  land  was  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour.  Each  hour  heightened  our  admiration  of 
the  noble  prospect,  as  ridge  after  ridge,  and  mountain 
after  mountain,  rose  to  view,  till  11  P.M.,  when  this 
immense  pile  of  land,  from  its  base  to  its  summit,  stood 
full  in  front,  presenting  a  view  of  great  and  peculiar  in¬ 
terest.  Our  distance  from  it  was  then  about  ten  miles. 
The  base  of  the  land  showed  precipitous  dark  cliffs  of 
many  miles  in  extent,  rising,  from  an  ice-fringed  shore, 
to  the  height  of  1000  or  1200  feet. 

Behind  these  rose  the  magnificent  Mount  Sabine, 
to  the  altitude  of  10,000  feet,  presenting  an  extended, 
bold,  roof-like  summit.  To  the  east  of  this,  another  re¬ 
markable  peaked  mountain  ascended  abruptly,  with  a 
northern  escarpment,  to  8000  or  9000  feet. 

The  average  height  of  the  land  now  seen  was  about 
7000  feet,  and  its  general  outline  consisted  of  numerous 
sharp  rugged  peaks,  with  an  apparent  regular  rise ;  and 
all  the  valleys,  gorges,  and  clefts  were  choked  up  by 
frozen  snow  or  glaciers,  which  imparted  to  the  whole  an 
apparently  smooth  expanse  of  surface.  The  scene  was 
on  a  scale  of  magnitude  which  surprised  those  amongst 
us  who  were  accustomed  to  Arctic  scenery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  a  signal  from  the  Erebus 
announced  Captain  Boss’s  intention  to  land.  Captain 
Crozier  and  a  few  of  his  officers  were  also  soon  on  their 
way  to  the  shore,  the  boat  from  the  Erebus  preceding. 
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As  the  parties  approached  the  group  of  islands  and 
denuded  rocks,  in  latitude  72°  south,  longitude  171°  east, 
distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  main  land,  a 
rapid  current  was  found  sweeping  through  the  channel 
which  divided  the  islands;  it  carried  with  it  heavy 
streams  of  ice,  agitating  the  sea  in  the  most  tumultuous 
manner,  and  presenting  a  surface  similar  to  that  of  the 
Portland  race  in  a  fresh  gale.  This  rendered  the  situation 
of  the  boats  far  from  agreeable  :  they  were  carried  away 
by  the  force  of  the  current  in  spite  of  the  men’s  best  exer¬ 
tions  to  resist  it ;  while  the  inhospitable  icy  coast  threat¬ 
ened  destruction,  should  they  dare  to  touch  its  rugged 
shore.  At  this  stage  of  our  progress  the  chiefs  of  the 
expedition  consulted  on  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and 
determined  to  run  to  leeward  of  the  western  island.  Ere 
we  had  gone  far  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  an 
opening  through  the  outer  stream  of  ice,  which  the  boats 
immediately  took,  and  were  brought  into  comparatively 
smooth  water.  We  were  now  able  to  make  some  pro¬ 
gress  towards  the  island,  winding  our  way  amongst  the 
numerous  streams  as  they  here  and  there  opened  ;  and, 
after  three  hours’  laborious  pulling,  the  boats  reached  the 
shore  at  noon. 

The  beach  was  bound  by  a  heavy  crust  of  ice,  firmly 
adhering  to  the  land,  and  presenting  rugged  and 
bold  cliff’s,  which,  in  the  heavy  swell,  rendered  landing 
difficult.  Captain  Ross,  however,  was  the  first  to  throw 
himself  from  the  bows  of  his  boat  upon  the  ice,  and 
was  soon  climbing  up  the  steep  in  safety ;  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Crozier,  on  reaching  the  shore,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  both  parties 
were  landed,  and  scrambling  about  with  gaping  curio¬ 
sity,  handling  every  object  which  presented  itself,  eager 
to  enrich  their  collections  with  stores  from  a  spot  never 
before  visited. 
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When  some  distance  off  shore,  our  olfactory  nerves 
had  been  most  offensively  assailed  by  certain  effluvia  from 
the  land,  the  cause  of  which  we  could  not  then  define  ; 
but,  on  mounting  the  icy  cliffs,  it  became  apparent  that  it 
proceeded  from  numerous  carcases  of  young  penguins, 
which  lay  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  all  around,  together 
with  an  immense  accumulation  of  birds’  dung,  probably 
some  feet,  or  even  yards,  in  depth, — the  ground,  in  some 
parts,  bending  under  foot  in  the  manner  of  a  crusted  bog. 

No  description  of  mine  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
'  the  spectacle  which  awaited  us  here ;  the  whole  surface 
of  the  island  being  one  mass  of  living  creatures  ( Ap - 
tenodytes ).  Old  and  young  were  squatted  on  the  ground 
in  numerous  groups,  and  so  thickly  packed,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  move  a  foot  without  treading  on 
them.  These  birds  are  possessed  of  considerable  courage, 
and  were  furious  in  their  attacks  on  all  who  approached. 
They  commenced  their  resistance  by  fully  extending  their 
bills,  and  screaming  most  discordantly,  running  at  our 
legs,  pecking  sharply  with  their  short  stout  bills,  and  at 
the  same  time  striking  right  and  left  with  their  wings, 
by  far  the  most  formidable  of  their  weapons.  A  feat  was 
witnessed  by  several  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Terror ,  which  shows,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  force 
with  which  the  bird  can  use  its  flipper-like  wings. 
Several  albatrosses  and  penguins  had  been  brought  on 
board,  and  a  few  of  the  former  lay  dead  on  the  deck, 
when  a  bold-looking  penguin  was  thrown  on  board.  For 
a  few  minutes  it  looked  wildly  about,  throwing  its  head 
and  eyes  obliquely  around,  on  this  side  and  on  that,  till 
at  length,  as  if  it  had  discovered  an  enemy,  it  made  a 
rush  in  the  direction  of  the  albatrosses,  and  struck  the 
nearest  a  blow  on  the  head  with  such  force  as  to  upset 
itself,  and  injure  the  other  so  seriously  that  it  died  a  few 
minutes  after. 
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We  were  mucli  amused  witli  the  habits  of  these  pen¬ 
guins.  They  appear  to  perform  their  sea  journies’in 
small  tribes  or  associations ;  and  these  tribes  are  seen 
constantly  arriving-  or  departing  in  the  most  orderly 
manner.  They  skip  over  the  water  and  through  the 
waves  with  the  swiftness  of  dolphins,  until  they  reach 
some  flat  piece  of  ice  attached  to  the  land,  to  the  summit 
of  which  they  project  themselves  with  the  greatest  pre¬ 
cision, — those  landed  moving  only  a  few  paces  forward  as 
wanted,  until  the  whole  of  the  company  are  assembled ; 
when  off  they  march  rapidly  up  the  icy  ridges,  piping 
their  wild  notes,  and  being  answered  by  multitudes  from 
above.  This  island,  which  the  people  called  Penguin 
Island,  is  about  four  or  five  miles  in  circuit,  and,  through¬ 
out  its  whole  extent,  one  mass  of  moving  creatures. 

It  can  scarcely  be  fancied  by  those  whp  have  not  wit¬ 
nessed  a  scene  of  this  description,  the  gloomy  and  deso¬ 
late  effect  which  it  has  on  the  mind.  The  penguin,  in  its 
natural  state,  is  not  without  some  resemblance  to  the 
human  form.  It  stands  erect,  but  when  moving  waddles 
about  with  a  solemn  and  grave  gait,  slightly  stooping- 
forward,  with  its  short  arms  hanging  helplessly  from 
its  sides,  giving  it  an  appearance  which,  as  I  have  often 
felt,  resembles  decrepit  old  age. 

We  were  not  long  on  shore  before  we  were  called  from 
our  various  occupations  to  assist  in  a  very  interesting- 
ceremony,  namely,  that  of  drinking  Her  most  gracious 
Majesty’s  health,  and  taking  possession  of  this  Antarctic 
land,  in  Her  Majesty’s  name.  The  Union  Jack  bein»- 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  pike-staff,  and  planted  in  the 
front  of  the  rocks,  Captain  Ross,  in  warm  sentiments  of 
affection  and  duty  to  Her  Majesty,  drank  Her  health  in 
a  glass  of  excellent  sherry,  which  example  we  eagerly 
followed,  and  then  gave  three  as  hearty  cheers  as  ever 

bui  st  from  the  united  voices  of  twenty-four  human 
beings. 
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The  weather  having  suddenly  put  on  a  gloomy  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  depart  immediately  ; 
for  it  was  evident  that  the  two  ships,  though  carrying  a 
press  of  sail,  had  much  to  do  to  keep  their  offing,  owing 
to  the  rush  of  the  current. 

The  men  having  got  into  their  respective  boats,  we 
immediately  pulled  off,  well  loaded  with  birds  and  stones, 
— regretting,  however,  that  nothing  of  more  scientific 
interest  had  attended  our  visit ;  for  the  land  being  com¬ 
pletely  encumbered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  our  stay 
necessarily  so  short,  a  satisfactory  geological  examination 
of  the  coast  was  unattainable. 

The  highest  part  of  the  island  is  about  250  or  300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  without  any  apparent  dip 
or  cleavage,  except  on  the  eastern  end,  where  vertical 
masses  of  columnar  basalt,  with  large  and  well-defined 
prisms,  rise  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet, 
at  which  elevation  they  become  capped  by  a  more 
regular  description  of  rock.  The  rock  which  charac¬ 
terises  Penguin  Island  appears  to  be  composed  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  various  substances,  cemented  together  into  an 
irregular  mass  of  no  considerable  specific  gravity,  but 
extremely  tough  and  difficult  to  fracture  by  strokes  of 
the  hammer.  It  yields  to  the  knife,  and  becomes  red 
before  the  blowpipe,  at  the  same  time  giving  out  a  light 
bluish  flame  ;  whilst  the  heated  parts  form  opaque  intu¬ 
mescences,  which,  when  cooled,  show  a  black  vitreous 
lustre,  with  increased  frangibility.  It  is  also  slightly 
coherent  to  the  tongue. 

Several  rounded  portions  of  pumice,  and  a  dark  blue 
basalt,  were  found  amongst  the  water-worn  rocks  of  the 
beach,  and  these,  together  with  a  light  greyish  arenaceous 
rock,  were  the  only  geological  samples  procured.  The 
latter  is  thickly  intermixed  with  fine  grains  of  quartz, 
and  is  very  compact. 
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As  the  boats  pulled  round  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
various  basaltic  cliffs  of  considerable  beauty  were  ob¬ 
served,  and  in  one  part  a  deep  and  beautifully  formed 
cave,  extending  some  distance  under  ground,  into  which 
the  waves  rolled  with  considerable  noise.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  site  of  an  ancient  volcano.  Its  interior  showed 
regular  and  handsome  prismatic  pillars,  radiating  from 
a  base  of  about  70  or  80  feet  in  length,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  point  near  the  top  of  the  cliff.  These 
pillars  throughout  were  laid  with  masonic  precision  ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a 
scene  so  desolate,  possessing  so  much  natural  beauty  in 
so  small  a  space  as  this  cave  presented. 

After  rounding  the  east  end  of  the  island,  still  keeping 
under  the  shelter  of  the  land,  we  passed  through  a  very 
narrow  channel,  which  separates  it  from  a  dark  precipi¬ 
tous  rock.  Here  the  view  became  very  interesting,  for 
on  each  side  the  high  towering  rocks  hung  perpendicu¬ 
larly  over  our  heads  in  various  states  of  decomposition  ; 
some  huge  masses,  widely  separated  from  the  parent 
rock,  seemed  on  the  verge  of  falling,  while  smaller  por¬ 
tions  were  showered  down  on  both  sides,  to  the  no  small 
danger  of  the  boats  and  their  inmates. 

The  whole  of  these  islands  are  in  a  rapid  state  of  de¬ 
composition,  suffering  severely  from  their  exposed  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  intensity  of  the  climate.  It  is  probable  that 
the  main  land  does  not  suffer  an  equal  degree  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  fixed  ice  which  in  all 
parts  lines  the  shore,  protecting  it  from  the  ravages  of 
the  ocean  as  well  as  the  destructive  powers  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

On  the  west  end  of  the  island  an  immense  mass  of  ice 
adhered  to  the  coast,  stretching  out  to  seaward  a  distance 
nearly  equal  to  its  length.  It  seemed  to  be  formed  by 

le  snow  from  the  land.  Similar  lodgments  of  ice 
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were  repeatedly  observed,  which  proves  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  are  from  the  eastward.  It  is  such  accumu¬ 
lations  as  these  which  supply  the  Antarctic  ocean  with 
one  of  its  grandest  features, — its  enormous  icebergs. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  boats  reached  their  respec¬ 
tive  ships,  and  the  time  was  providential,  for  in  less  than 
an  hour  after  a  thick  mist  arose,  which  barely  allowed 
our  seeing  each  other,  though  close  together.  This  state 
of  weather  continued  for  some  days,  being  accompanied 
by  a  heavy  gale  from  E.  by  S.,  and  a  troublesome  sea, 
so  that  the  Expedition  lost  ground  considerably. 

On  the  weather  clearing  up,  no  land  was  in  sight,  but 
the  ships  soon  closed  it,  and  continued  working  their  way 
to  the  southward  against  a  most  stubborn  wind  and  sea  ; 
and  although  our  daily  progress  was  small  in  comparison 
with  our  eager  desire,  still  each  day,  to  our  great  delight, 
found  us  advancing  south.  We  reached  at  length  74° 
15'  S.,  Weddel’s  furthest,  and  being  able  to  see  far 
beyond,  we  were  a  set  of  happy  fellows,  believing,  as  we 
did,  that  the  Antarctic  was  our  own. 

The  scenery  of  the  land  which  we  had  been  tracing 
for  the  last  two  weeks  had,  perhaps,  less  of  the  romantic, 
wild,  and  inspiring  variety  of  nature,  which  marks  the 
land  of  vegetation  and  torrent,  but  it  was  strongly  charac¬ 
terised  by  extreme  solitude,  and  omnipotent  grandeur, 
which  raised  in  the  mind  feelings  approaching  to  awe. 

On  the  27th  January,  in  latitude  75°  30'  S.,  longitude 
169°  E.,  the  blink  promised  fresh  discovery  in  the  south¬ 
east  direction  from  the  land  last  seen.  A  few  hours 
brought  a  smooth  white  surface  to  view  ;  and  a  few  more 
a  sloping  declivity  of  sparkling  brightness,  which,  as  we 
approached,  showed  dark  vertical  cliffs,  proudly  sup¬ 
porting  a  heavy  snowy  covering,  and  assuring  the  anxious 
navigator  of  more  geographical  discovery  in  this  hitherto 
unexplored  region. 
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By  6  P.M.  the  ships  were  abreast  of  the  land,  which 
proved  an  island,  distant,  as  we  then  supposed,  about 
two  or  three  miles*  The  coast  at  this  time  had  a  very 
interesting  appearance  ;  for  various  strata  were  visible 
upon  its  face,  and  far  off  to  the  S.E.  a  heavy  pile  of  land 
promised  a  new  field  of  interest. 

When  about  a  mile  off,  as  was  supposed,  Captain  Ross 
made  the  signal  to  land ;  and,  as  the  circumstance  was 
anticipated,  Captain  Crozier  and  a  few  of  his  officers  soon 
obeyed  it.  The  boat  from  the  Erebus  preceded, — and 
here,  as  usual,  the  deception  in  distance  was  remarkable  ; 
for  after  we  had  been  pulling  nearly  an  hour,  we  were 
still  some  distance  off  from  the  land,  and  the  cliffs,  which 
at  starting  appeared  about  80  or  100  feet  above  the  sea, 
were  now  found  to  be  upwards  of  300  feet,  and  for  the 
most  part  vertical,  with  a  heavy  sea  rolling  high  over 
the  under  cliffs  into  caves  and  seaworn  crevices. 

Our  approach  was  from  the  north,  and  the  land 
running  E.  and  W.,  we  had  a  view  of  its  whole  extent, 
which  showed  various  layers  of  rocks,  whose  dips  were 
pretty  regular,  at  about  25°,  excepting  towards  the 
western  half  of  the  land,  where  the  strata  were  more 
horizontal.  This  at  first  appeared  a  peculiar  feature; 
until,  pulling  more  easterly,  a  trap  dyke  of  considerable 
breadth  was  observed  to  divide  the  strata  of  the  island. 
The  accompanying  sketch  may  assist  this  imperfect  de¬ 
scription. 

The  boats  had  pulled  two-thirds  round  the  island  be¬ 
fore  any  place  was  found  on  which  a  landing  could  be 
effected  ;  and  the  first  which  inspired  any  gleam  of  hope 
was  a  small  sandy  beach,  under  high  cliffs,  on  the  S.E. 
quarter. 

Here  the  boats  pulled  up,  and  Captain  Ross,  thinking 
the  place  was  practicable,  stepped  into  the  Terror  s  boat, 
which  being  a  whale-boat  was  better  adapted  for  beach- 
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ing  than  the  cutter.  The  end  of  a  line  was  then  passed 
into  the  cutter  from  the  Terror’s  boat,  with  directions  that 
on  a  given  signal  the  cutter  should  be  hauled  off.  The 
whale-boat  was  then  backed  in  to  the  verge  of  the 
rollers, — which,  however,  were  found  so  overwhelming, 
that  a  landing  could  only  have  been  purchased  by  the 
sudden  destruction  of  the  boat,  and  perhaps  of  lives.  The 
signal  was  given  in  good  time,  and  the  whale-boat  hauled 
out  of  danger. 

The  party  now  retraced  its  course  to  the  westward,  to 
examine  the  line  of  coast  more  particularly ;  our  chiefs 
being  determined  to  effect  a  landing  somewhere.  After 
much  examination,  the  only  place  found  at  all  likely  to 
favour  their  desire  wTas  the  trap  dyke  already  named,  and 
to  this  the  whale-boat  was  backed :  but  such  was  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  waves,  that  a  landing  was  almost  de¬ 
spaired  of,  when  Captain  Ross  stood  up  in  the  boat, 
resting  his  hand  on  Captain  Crozier’s  shoulder,  and  evi¬ 
dently  resolved  for  a  spring  at  whatever  risk.  Captain 
Crozier  observing  this,  proposed  to  him  to  attempt  to 
touch  the  land  with  his  hand  only,  and  then  christen  it 
by  what  name  he  pleased  :  to  which  Captain  Ross  imme¬ 
diately  replied,  “  Ah!  old  boy,  if  I  put  my  hand  on  it, 
the  body  must  follow  and  instantly  springing  upon  the 
shelf  of  the  dyke,  he  quickly  succeeded  in  scrambling  up 
the  rock,  whilst  the  angry  sea  dashed  its  spray  high  upon 
his  heels.  It  was  now  Captain  Crozier’s  turn,  and  he, 
watching  his  moment  with  a  seaman’s  eye,  also  got 
cleverly  up  the  icy  rocks  clear  of  danger :  but  it  was 
not  so  with  many  that  followed ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
kind-hearted  Captain  had  considerately  made  one  end 
of  a  line  fast  to  a  rock,  and  threw  the  other  into  the  boat, 
to  enable  the  officers  to  land  with  greater  safety,  two 
were  overtaken  by  the  waves,  and  had  they  not  fortu¬ 
nately  had  hold  of  the  line,  they  must  have  been  washed 
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away.  A  third,  being  less  cautious,  made  his  spring  on. 
the  rock  without  taking  hold  of  the  rope  ;  the  sea  caught 
bim,  and  instantly  overwhelmed  him,  to  the  great  horror 
of  all.  On  his  reappearing,  pale  and  exhausted,  lie  was 
so  close  to  the  boat  that  one  of  the  seamen  caught  him, 
and  soon  placed  him  in  safety  amongst  his  many  anxious 
shipmates. 

This  accident,  which  by  the  least  additional  mishap 
might  have  terminated  fatally,  was  by  Divine  Providence 
rendered  harmless.  The  affair  had,  however,  such  an 
effect  on  Captain  Ross,  that  he  instantly  and  authorita¬ 
tively  forbade  all  further  attempts  at  landing.  This 
perhaps  very  prudent  order  detained  several  spirited 
young  men  in  the  boats,  watching  the  motions  of  their 
more  fortunate  brethren  on  shore,  and  deploring  their 
had  luck. 

It  is  due  to  poor  Jack  to  state,  that  no  sooner  was  the 
half-drowned  young  man  lifted  into  the  boat,  than  the 
kind-hearted  sailors  had  him  stripped  of  all  liis  wet 
clothing,  each  vying  with  the  other  who  should  be  the 
first  to  divest  himself  of  his  flushing  jacket,  for  his  pro¬ 
tection  and  comfort ;  and  this  with  the  temperature  of 
the  air  at  18°  Fahrenheit,  the  sea  being  30°.  Those  who 
got  washed  on  the  rocks  had  less  care  taken  of  them 
their  case  being  considered  less  desperate,— although  not 
so  by  themselves,  from  the  extreme  cold  which  they  suf¬ 
fered.  Their  youthful  constitutions,  however,  escaped 
■without  material  harm. 

A  ceremony  now  took  place  similar  to  that  which 
has  already  been  related,  with  this  difference,  that  we 
now  had  two  Union  Jacks  on  shore:  the  one,  as 
before,  fastened  to  a  pike-staff,  and  planted  on  ’  the 
rocks ;  the  other,  which  was  of  silk,  and  a  present  made 
t0  CaPtain  Ross  on  leaving-  England,  was  similarly  se- 

lcd,  and  held  by  Captain  Crozier  over  the  head  of  our 
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courageous  and  persevering  commander  ;  an  officer  whose 
deliberate  judgment  in  the  hour  of  doubt  and  danger 
early  gained  for  him  the  full  confidence  and  admiration 
of  every  person  in  each  ship: — but  I  beg  his  pardon,  for 
my  merits  do  not  justify  any  eulogy  from  me  on  such  a 
man.  We  now  again  poured  forth  the  most  loyal  senti¬ 
ments  to  Her  Majesty,  and  drank  her  health  with  every 
honour,  claiming  for  her  all  the  land  seen  and  to  be  seen 
by  the  Expedition,  This,  and  on  the  re-crossing  of  the 
latitude  of  the  pole,  were  the  only  occasions  on  which 
this  sacred  flag  was  exhibited. 

This  very  interesting  little  island  is  nearly  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  magnetic  pole,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
key  to  Mount  Erebus,  which  is  just  in  sight.  In  future 
we  shall  call  it  by  the  name  which,  from  the  interest  it 
had  excited  amongst  us  all,  it  was  considered  worthy  of 
bearing,  i.  c.  “  Franklin  Island.”  Matters  being  thus 
far  settled,  we  began  to  look  around  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  rocks,  and  making  a  small  collection  of 
specimens  of  them ;  but  we  found,  to  our  disappoint¬ 
ment,  that  our  rambles  were  confined  to  a  few  yards  in 
circuit,  for  on  each  side  of  the  dyke  perpendicular  walls 
were  made  by  the  cutting  influence  of  the  tidal  waves  on 
the  surrounding  softer  rocks,  and  this  wall  was  of  such 
a  height  as  to  defy  the  most  expert  Alpine  hunter. 

This  rock  appears  to  be  greenstone,  in  some  parts 
showing  a  disposition  to  pass  into  fine-grained  basalt. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  crater  of  the  rock, 
while  the  outer  crust,  which  had  suffered  from  corrosion, 
was  of  a  cellular  texture,  with  numerous  fractures  and 
vertical  cleavages,  which  render  it  easy  to  detach. 

Franklin  Island  is  in  latitude  76°  12'  S.,  longitude 
118°  20'  E.  :  it  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  showing  an  equal 
amount  of  escarpment  on  all  sides,  except  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  where,  as  usual  in  these  regions,  a  heavy  field  of 
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ice  fastens  to  the  land,  stretching  to  seaward  a  mile  or 
upwards,  and  supplying  the  surrounding  sea  with  streams 
of  ice  and  heavy  bergs.  The  circuit  is  about  seven  or 
eight  miles,  and  the  highest  part,  which  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  is  about  350  feet  high.  The  sea  for 
some  distance  had  moderate  soundings,  and  two  large 
icebergs  were  aground  in  the  offing,  whose  height  was 
not  less  than  150  feet.  These,  no  doubt,  were  thrown 
off  from  the  field,  and  the  numerous  rents  and  deep  fis¬ 
sures  perceived  in  it,  showed  that  others  were  about  to 
follow. 

In  looking  at  the  numerous  fine  strata  in  the  face  of 
these  icy  cliffs,  one  almost  forgets  it  is  ice,  from  the  well- 
defined  lines  which  separate  each  stratum ;  and  this  is 
caused  by  a  thin  coating  of  red  volcanic  ashes,  which,  I 
presume,  is  blown  from  the  naked  rock  in  the  summer 
season. 

On  the  whole,  one  would  expect  in  a  climate  like  this 
to  find  the  land  more  encumbered  with  snow  than  it 
really  is,  lying  as  it  does  within  the  region  of  eternal 
frost. 

The  reduction  of  glaciers  in  the  Tyrol  mountains  is 
caused  by  the  heat  of  the  valleys  into  which  they  gradu¬ 
ally  descend,  together  with  the  heat  which  the  earth  must 
naturally  imbibe  from  the  effects  of  the  solar  rays  upon 
the  earth’s  surface,  and  acting  upon  it,  less  or  more,  in 
the  manner  in  which  a  metallic  wire,  heated  at  one  end 
or  in  the  middle,  would  transfuse  its  latent  influence  to 
its  poles.  But  here  no  such  effect  can  operate ;  for  from 
the  time  we  entered  the  Antarctic  circle  until  we  re¬ 
crossed  it  the  thermometer  never  stood  above  the 
freezing  point,  and  was  often  down  to  14°,  13°,  and  even 
12°  Fahrenheit,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  summer  v 

When  near  in  with  the  main  land,  neither  rents  nor 
fissures  nor  slips  were  discernible  in  the  valleys ;  the. 
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ice  seemed  to  be  in  eternal  possession  of  its  locality,  except 
on  the  sea-shore  at  certain  points,  where  it  was  occa¬ 
sionally  broken  away  by  the  powerful  action  of  the 
waves.  But  this  cannot  affect  the  interior  valleys.  I 
consider  that  the  accession  of  snow  actually  falling  in  the 
summer  is  as  much  as  the  Antarctic  solar  radiation  can 
get  rid  of  during  the  short  period  of  summer  in  the  far 
south.  What,  then,  can  be  the  state  of  the  interior  of 
this  extensive  country,  which  the  Expedition  has  traced 
about  700  miles,  should  there  be  no  such  outlet  as  the 
sea,  beyond  this  great  chain  of  mountains,  for  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  accumulation  of  ages  past  and  to  come  ? 

Immediately  on  returning  to  the  ships  (1  A.M.),  the 
Expedition  made  sail  with  a  light  fair  wind  towards  the 
distant  land  seen  yesterday,  and  bade  good-bye  to  this 
watch  tower  of  Mounts  Erebus  and  Terror.  The  former 
was  now  in  sight,  though  we  were  ignorant  of  its  gran- 
deui  ;  but  about  8°  3(K  A.M.,  on  the  28th  January,  the 
clouds,  which  had  during  the  morning  enveloped  the 
summit  of  the  land,  now  vanished,  and  discovered  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  prospects  ever  witnessed  by 
man. 

It  was  an  immense  volcanic  mountain,  pouring  forth 
its  mighty  volumes  of  smoke  and  steam  to  the  height  of 
many  hundred  feet,  forming  massy  columnar  clouds  in 
its  zenith,  and  streaming  off  to  an  extensive  line  of  cirro- 
stratus  in  the  west. 

This  mountain,  which  rises  for  many  miles  by  gentle 
ascents  of  snowy  ridges,  reaches  the  height  of  12,400 
feet  above  the  sea,  of  which  the  last  2000  rise  in 
a  dark  brown  cone,  surmounted  by  a  crater,  whence 
the  smoke  and  gas  escape.  This  appearance  of  the 
summit  pioduces  a  singular  effect  in  this  dreary  region, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  heated  state  of  a 
groat  part  of  the  mountain.  It  seems  as  if  this  stupen- 
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clous  hill  had  passed  from  the  frozen  zone  to  a  more 
temperate  atmosphere  above. 

Easterly  from  Mount  Erebus,  a  deep  saddle-like  ridge 
descends  gradually  for  about  ten  miles,  when  it  again 
rises  with  equally  regular  gradations,  forming  the  peak 
of  Mount  Terror,  from  10, 000  toll,000feet  in  altitude,  and 
distant  from  Mount  Erebus  about  twenty  miles.  It  is 
evident  from  the  quantity  of  ejected  matter,  and  from  the 
numerous  dark  patches  seen  on  and  around  its  summit, 
that  it  also  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  eruption  very 
lately.  There  are  besides  many  rounded  hummocks 
along  its  eastern  border,  which,  being  there  comparatively 
free  from  snow  and  ice,  must  likewise  be  in  a  heated  state. 

It  is  from  this  heated  land  that  the  enormous  barrier 
takes  its  rise ;  a  field  of  ice  extending  350  miles  E.  and 
by  S.,  and  not  less  than  150  feet  in  perpendicular  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  perfectly  smooth  of  surface, 
and  apparently  without  any  break  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  But  upon  the  physical  peculiarities  of  this 
region,  which  appears  to  me  to  present  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  phenomena  we  have  met  with,  I  cannot  now 
enlarge;  and,  as  our  persevering  and  daring  commanders 
were  for  a  time  defeated  by  the  vast  obstacles  which  it 
opposed  to  their  progress,  I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  be 
fully  pardoned  for  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  con¬ 
clusion. 


Art.  VI.  Notes  on  the  Coasts  of  Australia.  By  Cap¬ 
tain  Stokes,  of  H.M.S.  Beagle. 

We  left  Sydney  in  the  course  of  May,  1841,  and,  having 
rounded  Breaksea  Spit  on  June  3rd,  visited  Halifax  Bay, 
where  a  large  estuary  was  supposed  to  exist,  of  which  we 
found  nothing.  The  country  appeared  to  be  a  rich  and 
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thickly  inhabited  flat,  and  would  form  an  excellent 
starting  place  for  an  expedition  into  the  interior.  On 
the  23rd  June  we  passed  Endeavour  Straits.  This 
channel  we  found  to  be  safe  for  large  ships,  by  giving 
Cape  Cornwall  a  berth  of  four  miles,  and  North  Wallis 
Island  a  berth  of  two  miles ;  when  the  latter  bears  south 
that  distance,  a  W.  (mag.)  course  will  take  a  ship  to  sea 
without  getting  into  four  fathoms  (at  low  water),  the 
general  depth  will  be  five  or  six.  The  tide  sets  through 
this  strait  from  £  to  1|  knots,  and  rises  twelve  feet.  It 
is  high  water  on  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  about 
llh  15™  P.M.  :  the  flood  is  from  the  east,  but  the 
stream  sets  to  west  two-thirds  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 
With  this  opinion  in  favour  of  the  passage  by  Endeavour 
Straits,  in  preference  to  that  round  Wednesday  Island, 
I  have  since  had  the  pleasure  of  Captain  King’s  concur¬ 
rence.  The  reefs  and  currents  of  this  part  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  seas  deserve  peculiar  attention.  An  excellent 
friend  of  mine,  the  Captain  of  the  Moffatt,  twice  passed 
through  Endeavour  Straits  in  the  dark  ;  but  many  will 
not  be  inclined  to  put  their  good  fortune  to  so  severe  an 
ordeal.  Uncovered  reefs  are  better  seen  from  the  deck 
than  aloft,  from  their  being  within  the  horizon  of  the 
latter.  Keefs  of  this  kind  are  also  easily  seen  sunwards, 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  sun  ;  the  lumps  of  black  coral 
are  then  projected  on  the  dazzling  silvery  water.  A 
smooth  appearance  in  the  water  at  the  same  time  is  a 
sure  indication  of  a  shoal.  Covered  shoals  are  better 
seen  from  aloft,  where  a  good  look-out  should  be  always 
Stationed. 

It  is  well  to  pass  eastward  of  reefs  in  the  morning, 
and  westward  in  the  evening.  If  the  reef  must  be  left 
between  the  ship  and  the  sun,  steer  so  as  to  bring  the 
end  of  the  reef  open  of  the  sun.  For  instance,  suppose 
a  ship  passing  along  the  N-E.  coast  of  Australia,  steering 
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N.W.  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  sun  ahead,  and  looking 
out  for  a  covered  reef.  When  near  it,  steer  north, 
bringing  the  reef  west  of  the  sun  ;  the  southern  part  of  it 
will  then  be  easily  seen,  and  a  course  may  be  shaped 
along  it.  Again,  should  there  be  a  space  to  the  wind¬ 
ward,  steer  in  that  direction,  bringing  the  reef  north  of 
the  sun.  It  is  difficult  to  discern  the  leeward  edges  of 
well-covered  reefs,  the  water  being  discoloured  some  dis¬ 
tance  off  by  the  sand,  mud,  and  shells  washing  from 
them.  This  occurs  particularly  between  Fitzroy  Island 
and  Cape  Tribulation. 

Attention  to  the  tides  will  often  save  much  anxiety. 
High  and  low  water  alter  the  appearance  of  the  reefs 
more  than  is  generally  believed,  although  the  rise  of  tide 
may  not  be  more  than  from  four  to  eight  feet.  Hence 
arise  the  different  reports  of  the  same  reef  being  covered 
and  uncovered. 

High  water  takes  place  on  the  full  and  change  day 
(when  the  tides  are  tolerably  regular),  between  10h  00m 
and  llh  30m  along  the  whole  range  of  the  N.E.  coast. 
The  main  stream  of  flood  comes  from  the  southward  -. 
there  are  branch  tides  flowing  into  the  deep  bays  trending 
southward  in  some  parts  of  the  coast. 

In  the  Beagle  we  always  noticed  a  current  setting  be¬ 
tween  N.jSWV.  and  N.W.  from  J  to  knots  hourly: 
its  direction  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  trend  of  the 
coast,  and  the  uncovered  reefs  and  its  strength  by  wind, 
flood,  or  ebb  stream  of  tide,  and  the  confined  or  open 
space  of  sea. 

On  the  25th  June,  1841,  we  left  four  merchant  ships 
to  which  we  had  given  convoy  from  Breaksea  Spit,  and 
stood  down  from  Endeavour  Straits  into  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  The  wind  was  S.E.,  and  the  season  of  the 
year  such  that  we  could  carefully  examine  the  shore  in 
boats:  but  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  detect  the 
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openings,  as  the  strength  of  the  streams  was  insufficient 
to  maintain  a  channel  through  the  mud  flats  which  front 
the  coast.  As  we  advanced  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulf, 
the  climate  became  delightful,  the  temperature  was  below 
60°  (in  the  month  of  August)  on  a  latitude  where  we 
should  have  expected  it  to  have  been  at  least  70°  or  75°. 
Nor  was  the  genial  atmosphere  the  sole  attraction  of 
this  hitherto  unknown  territory. 

In  17°  35'  S.,  and  139°  49'  E.,  we  were  gratified  by 
the  discoveiy  of  a  large  river,  which  we  named  the 
Albert.  We  gladly  left  the  dull  mangrove  swamps  of 
the  coasts  we  had  passed,  for  the  rich  scenery  on  the 
banks  of  this  river ;  and  followed  up  its  course  for  77 
miles  into  lat.  17°  59'  S.,  long.  139°  29'  E.,  where 
it  was  twenty  yards  wide,  with  a  depth  of  five  feet. 
To  within  a  few  miles  of  fresh  water  it  is  navigable  for 
vessels  drawing  twelve  feet.  On  either  hand  were  rich 
alluvial  flats  of  dark  mould,  excelling  in  quality  the  best 
land  to  be  seen  at  Port  Essington.  Not  a  rock  was  to 
be  found,  nor  any  indications  of  its  being  the  channel  of 
a  mountain  stream ;  but  rushes  and  drift  in  the  trees 
twenty  feet  above  our  heads,  and  large  boulders  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  showed  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  vast  bodies  of  water,  the  drainage  probably  of  an 
extensive  district  in  the  interior,  descend  by  this  channel 
into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria-  A  report  which  comes 
from  the  Macassar  traders,  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  their  prahus,  anchoring  in  one  fathom  out  of  sight 
of  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  draw  up  fresh  water 
from  alongside,  proves  (if  true)  that  the  river  floods  must 
be  sufficiently  powerful  to  drive  back  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  for  a  time  to  usurp  its  place.  May  not  all 
this  indicate  the  existence  of  extensive  lagoons  in  central 
Australia,  similar  to,  and  perhaps  connected  with,  that 
which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  district  of  South 
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Australia?  Tlie  granite  range  abutting  on  Halifax  Bay, 
about  3000  feet  high,  must  drain  in  a  direction  calcu¬ 
lated  to  favour  the  supposition.  So  again,  in  November, 
1839,  we  found  the  broad  reaches  of  the  Victoria  blocked 
up  with  vast  accumulations  of  boulder  stones  brought 
down  at  a  very  recent  period  from  the  regions  to  the 
S.E. ;  and  the  trees  were  all  growing  at  an  angle  of  85° 
with  the  horizon,  bent  by  the  force  of  the  floods.  On 
that  occasion  we  got  within  500  miles  of  the  centre  of 
Australia,  latitude  15°  36'  S.,  longitude  130°  52'  east. 
On  the  present  occasion  little  more  than  400  miles  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  spot  at  which  we  turned  back  from 
our  expedition  up  the  Albert  and  the  central  point  of 
Australia — that  point  which  is  still  to  be  won  before  we 
can  fairly  call  this  unwieldy  continent  our  own.  Many 
rare  birds,  and  one  of  the  new  species  of  kangaroo  (Ma¬ 
cropus  unguifer),  were  added  to  our  collections.  But  we 
had  no  intercourse  with  the  Aborigines  upon  this  river, 
and  only  saw  a  few  of  them  at  a  distance.  But  little, 
indeed,  was  seen  of  the  natives  at  any  time  during  our 
voyage.  In  the  northern  part  of  West  Australia,  on  one 
occasion,  I  crawled  up  within  100  yards  of  a  party 
apparently  digging  the  warren-root,  a  kind  of  native 
yam.  We  found  a  curious  tomb  constructed  by  them. 
The  corpse  was  cased  in  bark,  secured  by  a  netting,  and 
placed  in  a  tree  about  twenty  feet  above  the  ground, 
with  layers  of  sticks  neatly  disposed  above  it.  The  Ara- 
furas,  or  mountaineers,  of  New  Guinea  have,  I  believe, 
a  somewhat  similar  custom ;  and  I  have  heard  that  the 
aborigines  of  Tasmania  have  been  known  to  cover  their 
dead  bodies  with  bark  and  place  them  in  a  tree.  Some 
of  the  natives  of  North  Australia  will  carry  the  bones  of 
their  children  about  with  them  ;  and  it  is  surprising  to 
see  with  what  rapidity  they  put  them  together. 

The  place  where  we  found  this  corpse  was  on  the  banks 
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of  a  second  river  which  we  discovered  at  this  time,  and 
named  the  Flinders,  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  to  whom  Australian  discovery  owes  so  much.  Like 
the  Albert,  it  flowed  through  a  rich  alluvial  soil  in  its 
upper  part ;  but  it  was  too  much  obstructed  by  sand-banks 
to  promise,  like  the  other,  to  be  the  Nile  of  the  district 
which  it  waters. 

On  Sweer’s  Island  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  we  found 
an  old  mangrove  tree,  with  the  inscription  investigator 
1802  still  perfectly  legible  on  its  twisted  trunk;  and 
on  the  other  side  we  left  a  similar  memorial  of  the 
Beagle's  visit. 

After  examining  nearly  200  miles  of  the  south  shore; 
we  returned  up  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
to  make  some  necessary  observations  in  Endeavour 
Straits.  We  nearly  followed  the  tracks  of  the  Dutch 
voyagers  and  our  great  countryman  Flinders ;  and  were 
too  close  to  the  east  coast  to  have  any  means  of  judging 
of  the  nature  of  the  central  parts  of  the  gulf.  But  it  may 
possibly  contain  islands.  Flinders,  at  Batavia  River,  saw 
flocks  of  ducks  flying  in  towards  the  land,  as  if  from  some 
no  very  distant  roosting-places.  Cocoa-nuts  and  other 
vegetable  matters  have  been  found,  washed  by  the  S.E. 
monsoon,  upon  the  N  W.  shores  of  the  gulf.  The 
native  traders  of  Macassar  tell  a  story  of  a  prahu  with 
its  crew  being  blown  to  leeward  in  the  monsoon,  and 
falling  in  with  an  unknown  and  uninhabited  island,  far 
out  to  sea,  upon  which  they  found  cocoa-nuts  and  sub¬ 
sisted  for  three  months.  These  traders  are  said  to  frequent 
the  western  coast  of  the  gulf  as  far  down  as  the  Wellesley 
Islands,  trading  for  trepang  (sea  slug)  and  red  ochre,  and 
fishing  their  way  back  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Port 
Essington.  They  start  in  December,  January,  and 
February.  They  report  the  natives  on  the  wrest  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to  be  docile  and  well  disposed.  The 
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natives  about  Port  Essington  give  no  trouble  :  wlien  tlie 
Pelorus  was  wrecked  they  assisted  in  rescuing  the  men. 

They  lately  reported  the  loss  of  a  merchantman,  since 
found  to  have  been  a  Malay  prahu,  on  the  north-west 
coast,  which  they  attempted  to  approach  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  the  lives  of  the  crew,  but  were  repulsed  with 
fire-arms.  They  have  many  words  and  customs  like 
those  of  the  Papuans,  but  it  is  difficult  as  yet  to  say 
bow  far  the  two  races  are  identical.  Mr.  Earle  the 
linguist  of  Port  Essington  overheard  one  of  them  talking 
with  a  Ceramese  man  in  the  New  Guinea  dialect,  being 
evidently  mistaken  by  the  Ceramese  for  a  Papuan.  Like 
the  South  Australian  and  several  other  native  tribes,  they 
imagine  that  they  shall  become  white  men  after  death  ; 
and  they  will  travel  far  to  see  white  men  who,  from  some 
fancied  likeness,  are  supposed  to  be  their  deceased 
friends. 

On  the  20th  August,  1841,  the  Beagle  reached  Port 
Essington,  having  left  Endeavour  Straits  on  the  16th. 
In  September,  1839,  we  had  been  at.  the  same  spot  before, 
and  we  knew  that  it  had  since  been  swept  to  ruin  by  one 
of  the  most  terrible  storms  on  record.  We  landed,  not 
without  anxiety,  to  witness  the  scene  of  such  a  visitation. 
We  saw  enclosed  in  a  neat  white  paling  the  graves  of 
twelve  brave  fellows  of  the  Pelorus,  who  lost  their  lives 
at  the  time ;  and  we  were  shown  the  shattered  remnants 
of  large  trees,  torn  down,  not  by  one  prevailing  wind,  but 
some  in  this  direction  and  others  in  that,  as  though  the 
winds  from  every  quarter  had  conspired  in  the  work  of 
destruction.  But  these  vestiges  of  the  wreck  were  for 
the  most  part  concealed  with  the  fresh  foliage  of  the  year  : 
all  was  green  and  smiling  again ;  and  our  adventurous 
fellow-countrymen  appeared  again  to  be  on  the  high  road 
of  successful  enterprise.  Captain  Macarthur,  the  name 
°f  whose  house  has  ever  been  of  good  omen  for  the 
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fortunes  of  Australia,  was  the  Commandant ;  and  from 
hijn  I  learnt  much  to  convince  me  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  Settlement.  It  is  not  a  climate  suited  to 
European  constitutions,  the  settlers  looked  cadaverous 
and  worn ;  and  though  they  had  no  positive  sickness 
among  them,  yet  I  understood  they  had  turned  their 
attention  to  building  a  new  hospital,  in  consequence  of  the 
old  one  being  insufficiently  large.  Nevertheless,  though 
unfit  for  European  labourers,  it  will  be  a  most  valuable 
mart  for  the  teeming  population  of  the  neighbouring, 
islands,  and  a  connecting  station  with  Singapore.  The 
Christian  natives  of  Amboyna  are  a  laborious  race,  frugal, 
and  anxious  to  realise  a  competency,  in  order  to  enjoy  it 
among  their  own  people ;  and  Mr.  Earle,  who  has  put 
into  my  possession  some  very  valuable  information  about 
these  matters,  says  that  the  Dutch  under  whom  they  live 
do  not  at  present  put  any  hindrance  in  the  way  of  their 
emigrating  to  the  English  settlement.  But  I  imagine 
that  this  refers  to  the  burghers,  or  highest  class  of  the  na¬ 
tive  population;  for  the  villagers,  or  Orang-negri,  though 
christianised  and  industrious,  are  bound  to  the  soil  in  a 
certain  degree.  The  Arafuras  or  mountaineers  are  wild 
heathens.  There  is  also  a  class  of  slaves.  The  incredible 
short-sightedness  of  the  Dutch,  to  whom  the  colonies 
neighbouring  on  Port  Essington  belong,  will  also  be 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  English  trade. 

It  is  true  that  they  forbid  European  ships  to  visit  Amboy¬ 
na,  or  any  other  of  their  six  surbordinate  residencies ;  and 
that  having  bound  themselves  to  admit  English  shipping  if 
they  admit  any  others  besides  the  native,  they  make  the 
Spaniards  from  Manilla  chauge  flags  at  the  Island  of 
Zula,  and  appear  with  a  native  flag,  in  order  to  evade 
the  English  claim.  But  all  this  will  avail  little  if  they 
persevere  in  the  restrictions  which  they  impose  upon  their 
commerce.  Once  a  year  a  few  ships  come  from  Java  and 
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bring  rice  enough  for  the  highest  classes  ;  the  rest  are 
obliged  to  be  content  with  the  insipid  bread  of  the  sago 
palm.  It  is  the  same  for  other  imported  commodities. 
They  export  in  return  all  the  cloves  and  mace  produced  in 
the  settlement.  These  trees  are  monopolized  by  the 
government,  who  compel  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  to  deliver  up  all  the  produce  under 
heavy  penalties,  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  three  halfpence  a 
pound.  The  produce  of  the  cloves  is  from  300,000  to 
400,000  lbs,  yearly ;  of  the  mace  about  100,000  lbs. 

Captain  Stanley  of  the  Britomart  found  many  of 
their  islands  laid  down  absurdly  wrong  in  their  charts. 
Indeed  they  not  only  appear  to  acquiesce  in  this  ig¬ 
norance  themselves,  but  to  insist  upon  it  in  others ;  for 
when  Captain  Stanley  gave  the  master  of  a  Dutch 
merchant  vessel,  who  piloted  him  into  an  anchorage,  a 
sketch  of  thei  Port  Essington  harbour,  the  Dutch 
Governor,  hearing  of  it,  demanded  that  he  should  re¬ 
linquish  possession  at  once,  and  upon  his  hesitating,  took 
it  away  by  force. 

W e  were  delayed  somewhat  beyond  our  time  at  Port 
Essington  by  the  illness  of  one  of  our  number  ;  leaving 
on  the  6th  of  September  for  Timor.  We  there  visited  our 
old  friend  the  Resident,  Mr.  Gronovies,  and  heard  from 
him  the  news  of  the  ransom  paid  by  the  Chinese,  with 
the  intention  of  the  English  to  take  the  Emperor  of 
China  prisoner  if  they  could.  We  amused  ourselves 
together  one  morning  with  calculating  the  value  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  at  a  pound  an  acre  :  it  came  out  £1,679,616,000. 
Upon  our  way  to  Timor  we  crossed  the  disputed  Saliul 
shoals.  In  the  middleof  the  shoal  we  found  no  bottom  with 
100  fathoms,  and  nothing  like  a  shoal  to  be  seen  from  the 
mast-head.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  1839,  when  the 
Beagle  visited  it,  and  surveyed  25  miles  of  the  supposed 
locality,  in  addition  to  100  miles  now  examined.  At  the 
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same  time  it  appears  that  between  11°  and  11°  25'  south, 
and  125°  20'  and  125°  50'  east,  'there  are  six  patches  of 
coral  known,  with  from  12  to  16  fathoms  over  them. 
Captain  Heyward  saw  a  dry  portion  in  11°  35'  and 
124°  05' ;  and  between  this  and  the  former  points  shoals 
may  very  probably  be  found. 

At  last,  on  the  8th  October,  we  got  upon  our  ground 
in  N.W.  Australia,  and  surveyed  the  hitherto  unex¬ 
plored  coast  from  Cape  Bosset  (18°  42' south,  1°  52; 
west  of  Timor)  to  Turtle  Islands,  between  the  8th  and 
21st  October. 

It  appeared  a  most  desolate  and  out  of  the  way  corner 
of  the  world,  without  rivers  or  any  other  interesting 
features,  or  any  natural  advantage  to  save  it  from  the 
reproach  of  sterility.  The  opening  at  the  back  of 
Buccaneers’  Archipelago  we  had  formerly  found  to  be  a 
comparatively  unimportant  indentation  ;  the  eastern  part, 
or  Collier’s  Bay,  being  nothing  more  than  a  shallow 
sinuosity  of  the  coast  line,  and  the  western  part  narrowed 
gradually  into  a  tolerably  extensive  sound,  terminated  by 
Fitzroy  River,  which  was  traced  for  twenty-five  miles  in  # 
a  southerly  direction,  draining  the  lowland  through  which 
it  flowed.  The  opening  near  Cape  Latouche  Trevilledid 
not  afford  even  a  tolerable  anchorage. 

Upon  our  present  visit  we  found  near  the  sand-hill  named 
Blaze  that  the  flood  stream  came  from  N.b.W.  1  and  1  \ 
knots,  and  the  rise  and  fall  was  36  feet.  This  sand-hill,  of 
about  200  feet  in  height,  was  the  first  appearance  of  eleva¬ 
tion  we  saw  for  200  miles.  We  occasionally  saw  distant 
parts  of  the  interior  by  the  effects  of  refraction,  which 
had  a  level  and  uninteresting  appearance.  The  coast  is 
every  where  fronted  by  a  narrow  belt  of  sand-hills  from 
40  to  50  feet  high.  Near  the  Turtle  Islands  numerous 
and  intricate  shoals  diversify  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  18 
miles  from  the  coast.  Some  rocks  which  we  surveyed 
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near  the  Montebello  Islands,  not  far  from  land,  are 
doubtless  the  long*  sought  Trial  Rocks  of  former  naviga¬ 
tors,  at  present  placed  far  out  to  sea. 

In  December,  1841,  the  Beagle  anchored  in  Gage’s 
Roads,  Swan  River,  and  on  the  12th  proceeded  to  examine 
the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  22°  S.,  which  is  named 
Port  Grey  in  Arrowsmith’s  maps.  We  returned  to  our 
anchorage  on  the  18th,  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Champion  Bay,  placed  twelve  miles  south  of  its  true 
position,  is  the  place  erroneously  described  as  Port  Grey. 

Our  observations  at  Koombanah  Bay  placed  Point 
Casuarina  and  Cape  Naturaliste  four  miles  south  of  their 
present  position. 

We  then  visited  Adelaide,  where  we  laid  down  the 
eoast  from  Holdfast  Bay  to  the  Port  of  Adelaide,  which 
we  found  a  perfect  dock,  navigable  for  vessels  drawing 
fifteen  feet. 

We  arrived  at  Portland  Bay  in  January,  1842,  where 
our  observations  make  the  Glenelg  two  miles  further 
Within  the  Port  Phillip  boundary  than  it  has  been  hitherto 
reckoned.  As  we  passed  S.W.  Cape  on  our  way  to  Hobart 
Town,  we  made  it  42°  35'  south. 

His  "Excellency  Sir  John  Franklin  was  good  enough  to 
place  the  Tasmanian  Government  cutter  Vansittart 
under  my  directions,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
survey  of  Bass’  Strait ;  and  this  assistance  was  the  more 
valuable  as  orders  arrived  for  the  Beagle’s  return  to 
England,  which  left  a  very  short  time  for  the  performance 
of  this  important  duty. 

We  found  Cape  Howe  placed  about  eight  miles  too  far 
east,  and  Twofold  Bay  nearly  the  same  in  error;  nor  is 
any  part  of  the  coast  up  to  Botany  Bay  correctly  laid 
down  in  the  present  charts.  But  it  must  he  recollected 
that  the  illustrious  Flinders  in  his  survey  of  this  part  had 
to  struggle  with  immense  difficulties.  He  had  at  the  time 
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no  oilier  menus  of  ascertaining  the  situation,  of  places 
than  by  a  pocket  compass,  bearings,  and  computed 
distances,  as  lie  has  himself  told  us.  The  east  coast  of 
Tasmania  is  also  incorrect  both  in  latitude  and  longitude. 

Anchoring  under  Babel  Island,  we  took  the  opportunity 
of  sketching  the  eastern  side  of  Flinders  or  Great 
Island,  which  is  low  and  sandy,  while  the  western  side 
presents  a  bold  range  of  granite.  Banks’  Strait  and  the 
north  side  of  Flinders  were  surveyed  in  the  mean  time  by 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Pasco  in  the  Vansittart;  and  good 
anchorages  found  among  the  islands  off  that  side  of 
Flinders  in  westerly  winds. 

Passing  along  the  east  shore  at  the  distance  of  5  miles 
in  11  to  12  fathoms  soundings  on  a  bottom  of  fine-grey 
sand  S.  44°  E.  (mag.)  G£  miles  from  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Outer  Sister,  we  passed  over  in  4  fathoms  the  end  of  a 
dangerous  spit  extending  from  the  shore.  In  working 
the  Beagle  up  to  Kent’s  Group,  we  discovered  a  rock 
just  awash  at  high  water,  bearing  from  Wright’s  Rock  E. 
8°  S.  (mag.)  miles. 

This,  Endeavour  Reef,  and  a  sunken  rock  above  a  mile 
to  the  eastward  of  Craggy  Island,  are  all  the  dangers  in 
the  eastern  entrance  of  the  strait. 

Bad  weather  kept  us  for  some  days  in  a  wild  and  in¬ 
convenient  anchorage,  in  the  east  cove  of  Kent’s  Group. 

The  best  place  for  a  light-house  for  the  east  entrance  of 
Bass’  Strait  is  on  a  hill  on  the  south  end  of  the  Eastern 
Isle  of  this  group,  (lat.  39°  29'  33"  S.,  long.  3°  52'  52" 
west  of  Sydney).  It  is  the  highest  hill  in  the  group,  and 
on  that  side  of  the  island  generally  passed  by  ships.  The 
island  has  good  water  and  soil,  and  a  calcareous  limestone 
fit  for  building. 

For  a  light  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  strait,  Cape 
Otway  is  preferable  to  the  north  end  of  King’s  Island. 
Ships  wjll  not  be  so  likely  to  get  upon  a  lpe-shore  in 
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westerly  gales,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  place. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  King’s  Island,  the  summer 
southerly  winds  would  be  liable  to  drive  ships  to  the  lee¬ 
ward  of  Port  Phillip.  The  nearness  of  the  Harbinger 
Reef  is  also  an  objection  to  King’s  Island. 

We  found  the  entrance  of  Corner  Inlet  navigable  for 
ships  drawing  16  or  18  feet.  There  are  several  good  an¬ 
chorages  east  of  the  promontory  in  westerly  winds,  but 
only  one  secure  from  all  quarters,  a  small  cove  five  miles 
south  of  Sealer’s  Cove.  The  flood  tide  comes  from  the 
north  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  promontory  and  Flinder’s 
Island;  a  branch  from  E.N.E.  striking  against  the  pro¬ 
montory  causes  a  change  in  direction. 

Midway  between  Curtis  Islands  and  Port  Dalrymple 
we  found  the  deepest  part  of  the  straits  45  fathoms, 
marl,  broken  shells,  and  fine  grey  sand.  A  sandy  ridge 
extends  from  Kent’s  Group  to  Flinders,  28  to  30  fathoms 
e  ow  the  surface,  rising  into  rocky  patches,  one  of  which 
is  the  Endeavour  Reef.  A  deep  submarine  valley 
appears  to  run  E.  and  W.  through  the  strait.  The 
Cause  0  ^le  whirlpools  and  heavy  ripplings  at  the 
entrance  of  I  ort  Phillip  is  the  extreme  inequality  of  the 
bottom.  The  soundings  suddenly  deepen  from  5  and  6  to 
lo  and  40  fathoms,  and  rise  again  as  suddenly  to  1 3, 0  and 
G  fathoms  :  through  this  channel  a  tide  rushes  with  such 
rapidity,  that  I  have  seen  a  vessel  with  all  sail  set  in  a 
fresh  fair  wind  make  no  way  against  it. 

i  ilie  ^des  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  N.  W.  coast  of 
Tasmania,  south  of  Barren  Island,  run  nearly  5  miles  an 
UT .  High  water  is  three  hours  after  the  westerly  stream 
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result  of  115  observations  taken  three  miles  within  the 
entrance  gave  1 1  •>  48m  for  the  time  of  high  water  on  the 
full  and  change  day,  orOh  18m  before  the  moon  passes  the 
meridian.  The  rise  of  tide  was  irregular,  the  least  being 
4  and  the  greatest  10  feet.  The  greatest  rise  noticed  was 
during  the  neaps,  when  a  N.W.  gale  forced  the  water  back. 
The  tides  flow  5'1  50"’,  and  ebb  6h  25m,  with  a  velocity 
varying  from  2  to  5  miles  an  hour,  according  to  the  con¬ 
fined  or  open  space  of  the  river  the  stream  traverses. 

The  light-house  at  Low  Head  (41°  3'  26v  S.,  146°  50' 
16"  E.)  is  elevated  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  re¬ 
volving  once  in  50". 

I  subjoin  a  few  notes  already  published  on  the  dangers 
in  the  Tamar,  with  the  marks  for  avoiding  them.  - 

The  most  formidable  shoal  in  the  entrance  of  Port 
Dalrymple  bears  the  name  of  the  Middle  Ground,  a  rooky 
patch,  reported  in  one  spot  to  have  only  nine  feet  at  low 
water  spring  tides.  But  the  least  water  found  on  it  by 
the  Beagle’s  boats  wras  twelve  feet.  The  first  black  cliffy 
projection  eastward  of  Low  Head,  in  one  with  the  ex¬ 
treme  point  of  the  latter,  or  the  flag-staff  on  Low  Head, 
open  northward  of  the  light-house,  clears  the  northern 
edge  of  it. 

The  leading  marks  for  entering  eastward  of  the  Middle 
Ground,  generally  called  the  Eastern  Channel,  are  the 
Shear  Beacon  and  Dr.  Browne’s  house,  the  first  one  mile 
inside  the  western  entrance  point.  The  Shear  Beacon 
must  be  kept  a  little  open  to  the  left  or  southward  of  the 
house,  until  getting  abreast  of  the  light-house,  when  the 
beacon  should  be  kept  in  one  with  the  centre  of  the  house. 
When  within  cables  of  the  Shear  Beacon,  the  course 
should  be  changed  to  the  direction  of  the  Barrell  Rock 
beacon  (the  first  on  the  eastern  side),  to  avoid  a  patch 
of  kelp  extending  1 J  cables  in  an  easterly  direction  from 
the  Shear  Beacon ;  the  depth  there  is  nine  fathoms,  and 
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tlie  least  in  the  East  Channel  will  be  four  fathoms  (low 
water),  crossing  a  ledge  apparently  extending  from  Low 
Head  to  Middle  Ground. 

The  Western  Channel  is  two  cables  wide,  with  a  depth  in 
the  shoalest  part  of  ten  fathoms  (low  water).  It  is  formed 
by  the  Middle  Ground  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  Yellow 
Rock  Reef  on  the  western.  The  latter  is  an  extensive 
patch  of  kelp,  with  a  double  light-coloured  rock  near  its 
extremity.  The  least  water  on  it  at  low  water  is  six  feet 
«rom  the  Shear  Beacon.  It  bears  N.  50°  W.  half  a  mile, 
and  S.  52°  W.  eight- tenths  of  a  mile  from  the  light¬ 
house.  There  is  generally  a  wdiite  buoy  near  its  vicinity, 
and  a  black  one  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Middle 
Ground.  The  Barrel!  Rock  beacon,  and  the  high  and 
low  beacons  erected  by  the  Beagles  crew  on  the  shore 
over  Lagoon  Bay,  kept  in  one,  leads  through  the  Western 
Channel,  rather  on  the  Middle  Ground  side  of  it.  When 
abreast  of  the  Shear  Beacon,  steer  for  the  next  beyond,  to 
avoid  a  long  patch  of  kelp,  with  three  and  five  fathoms 
on  it,  extending  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  light¬ 
house  cables  from  the  Barrell  Rock. 

The  high  part  of  the  Western  Reef  bearing  S.  by  E. 
leads  into  the  fair  way  of  the  Western  Channel,  when  the 
beacon  over  Lagoon  Bay  will  be  seen.  The  latter  is  the 
second  sandy  beach  inside  the  light-house  on  the  eastern 
shore.  The  Western  Reefs  are  those  fronting  the  western 
entrance  point ;  the  part  above  mentioned  is  a  black 
patch  of  rocks  near  the  northern  extremity,  and  the  only 
part  uncovered  at  high  water. 

The  only  danger  near  the  entrance  of  Port  Dalrymple 
is  the  Hebe  Reef,  named  after  a  ship  lost  on  it  in  1808.  It 
occupies  a  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  chiefly  in  an  east  di- 
icction.  A  small  portion  of  its  centre  is  nearly  dry  :  this 
pait  bears  S.  89°  W.  2  to  3  miles  from  the  light-house. 
Hiuc  is  a  channel  of  seven  fathoms  inside  it.  The  guide 
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for  passing  northward  of  it  is  a  white  spot  on  the  N.W, 
extreme  of  Low  Head,  in  one  with  the  light-house  :  the 
latter  will  then  bear  E.  16°  S.  All  the  above  bearings 
are  magnetic. 

The  shoals  on  either  side  within  the  entrance  of  the 
River  Tamar  are  marked  with  beacons.  Those  on  the 
western  side  have  a  letter  V  on  the  top,  and  those  on  the 
eastern  a  cross.  Shoals  marked  by  chequered  buoys  may 
be  passed  on  either  side.  A  red  or  black  buoy  signifies 
the  danger  extends  from  the  eastern  shore,  and  a  white 
one  that  it  is  from  the  western. 


Meteorological  Observations  made  at  Pori  Arthur,  during  the  Y$ 
1842.  By  T.  Lejviprjere,  D.A.C.G. 


MONTHS. 

Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Pluviometer. 

Maximum. 

Minimum . 

St 

I 

Attached . 

Maternal. 

g 

2 

1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

g 

5 

i 

Minimum . 

Mean. 

January  .. 

30*280 

29*234 

29-792 

76-2 

54 

62-7 

82 

00 

63-6 

2-87 

February.. 

30-362 

29*350 

30-008 

78 

55 

04*2 

85 

53*6 

00-5 

0-28 

March.... 

30*320 

29*118 

30-027 

09-5 

51 

00-7 

77-8 

49*5 

62*1 

0*09 

April . 

30*270 

28*940 

29*793 

61 

47 

54 

71*5 

44*2 

54*8 

3-81 

May . 

30*300 

29-020 

29*712 

64 

41 

51-4 

71-5 

39 

51*9 

5-87 

Juno . 

30*300 

28-918 

29*710 

00 

38 

47-2 

08*5 

35-5 

48*4 

3*15 

July . 

30*200 

29-060 

29-097 

56 

40 

474 

02 

38 

47*6 

2-74 

August  . . . 

30*208 

29-184 

29-881 

50 

40-2 

17*5 

05 

35 

49-4 

4-81 

September. 

30-100 

29-150 

29-094 

02 

46*8 

54*0 

72 

40 

54-7 

1*12 

October 

30-050 

29-050 

20-565 

02 

44 

52 

74 

41*5 

54-1 

4*02 

November. 

30*050 

29-124 

29-641 

71-5 

41-5 

58 

78*5 

45*5 

GO-2 

3-70 

December  . 

30*194 

29-420 

29  872 

78*5 

53 

61-8 

79-5 

48-5 

02*8 

0*12 

For  the  Year 

30*520 

28-918 

29-786 

78-5 

38 

55*1 

8ft 

35 

50-3 

32-58 

Direction  op  Winds 

REDUCED  TO 

Days. 


N  2,  S  4,  E  0,  W  4,  NE  8, 
NW  1,  8E  2,  SW  0,  calm  3. 
N2,E  5,  S  6,  W  3,  NE  1, 

SW  4,  calm  7  . . 

N  3,  E  3.  S  7,  W  3,  NE  I, 
NW  3,  SE  1,  SW  3,  calm  7 
N  5,  E  2,  S  4,  W  0,  NE  1, 
NW  2.  SE  1,  SW  2,  calm  7 
N  3,  E  2,  S  1,  W  0,  NE  1, 

NW  5,  SW  0,  calm  7 . 

N  7,  E  1,  S  8,  W  4,  NE  3, 

NW  3,  SW  0,  calm  3 . . 

N  4,  E  2,  S  1,  W  1),  NE  4, 

NW  3,  SW  4,  calm  7 . . 

N  5,  E  2,  S  l,  W  2,  NE  2, 

NW  6,  SW  5,  calm  8 . 

N  4,  E  2,  S  3,  W  2,  NE  3, 

NW  5,  SE  3,  calm  B . 

N  4.  E  1,  S  4,  W  5,  NE  2, 
NW  0,  SE  1,  SW  5,  calm  3 
N  1,  E  3,  S  J,  W  3,  NE  1, 
NW  10,  SE  1,  SW  2,  calm  0 
N  3,  E  4,  S  8,  W  5,  NE  2, 
NW  3,  SE  1,  SW  2,  calm  3 


N  43,  S  43,  E  35, 
NE  24,  NW  47 
.  SW  43,  calm  (!!) 


5,  W  52,') 

SE  10,  J 


Latitude  of  Port  Arthur,  43°  !V  0"  South.  Longitude,  107°  5V  83"  East..  » 

Height,  of  Instruments  above  the  Sea Barometer  and  Thermometer,  35  ft.  5  inches.  Pluviometer, 
First  Swallow  seen,  5th  Sept.  Hailstones,  3-8m,  In  duration,  7th  Oct,  First  Bees  swarmed,  17th 


ABSTRACT  of  Meteorological  Observations  by  Joseph  Milligan,  Esq.,  at  the  Van  Diemen’s  Land  Company’s  Establishment, 
Hampshire  Hills,  Lat.  S.  41°  18';  Long.  E.  145°  55'.  Elevation  above  the  Sea  Level,  1340  feet. 
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Mi&ttllmua* 

ON  PRESERVING  SPECIMENS  OF  FISH,  &c.  FOR 
EXPORTATION. 

[Communicated  from  Dr.  Richardson.] 

There  are  many  animals,  particularly  fisli,  in  Tasmania 
which  I  should  like  to  describe,  if  you  will  give  me  an 
opportunity.  You  have  only  to  wrap  each  fish,  as  it  is  caught, 
in  cotton  or  tow,  and  throw  it  into  a  store-cask  full  of  spirits, — 
which  I  suppose  are  cheap  enough  with  you,  as  you  pay  no 
duty.  As  soon  as  you  have  a  sufficient  number,  they  may  be 
packed  in  a  small  cask,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  tow, 
to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  shaking  ;  the  head  of  the 
cask  is  then  to  be  put  in,  and  spirits  poured  in  at  the 
bung-hole ;  care  being  taken  to  disengage  the  air  by  a  few 
strokes  of  a  hammer  on  the  bilge  of  the  cask  before  the  bung 
is  put  in.  No  specimens  should  be  put  into  the  small  cask  to 
be  sent  home  which  have  not  laid  several  days  in  the  store-tub. 

I  am  particularly  desirous  of  seeing  the  fresh-water  fish  of 
Australia ;  and.  several  specimens  should  be  sent  of  each  kind, 
particularly  of  the  smaller  ones.  Each  individual  should  be 
wrapped  in  cotton,  and  they  may  be  numbered  on  paper  labels 
with  common  ink,  placed  in  the  cotton  ;  the  writing  would  not 
be  defaced  by  the  spirit.  Specimens  from  New  Zealand  would 
be  very  acceptable. 

The  great  facilities  which  the  Navy  of  England  affords  for 
making  collections  of  Natural  History  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world  ought  long  ere  this  to  have  rendered  our  Museums  su¬ 
perior  to  those  ^  of  any  other  country ;  but  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  foreign  philosophers  express  their  surprise  at  the 
meagreness  of  our  collections  (particularly  of  fish\  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  efforts  of  the  French  Marine  displayed  in  the 
magnificent  accumulation  of  natural  objects  at  the  Jar  din  des 
Plantes;  many  of  their  rarest  and  most  prized  specimens 
having  been  procured  on  the  coasts  or  in  the  very  harbours  of 
the  English  Colonies.  The  object  of  this  short  paper  is  to 
point  out  an  easy  and  inexpensive  method  of  removing  the 
opprobrium  under  which  we  lie. 

Government  has,  at  considerable  expense,  founded  a  Museum 
at  liaslar  Hospital,  which  might  speedily  be  rendered  a  most 
valuable  collection  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  a  fit 
place  of  study  for  Naval  Officers  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  branches  of  Natural  History, — 
provided.  Officers  m  foreign  stations  would  embrace  every 
opportunity  01  sending  to  it  specimens  prepared  in  the  under¬ 
mentioned  manner.  The  Officers  of  the  Army  have  already 
enriched  the  Museum  at  Fort  Pitt  by  their  contributions,  and 
2ts  fame  is  daily  augmenting. 
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On  preserving  Specimens  of  Fish ,  <Sfc . 

Quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fish  may  be  preserved  in 
any  climate  if  they  be  plunged  into  a  solution  of  common  salt 
immediately  after  they  are  dead.  The  brine  will  be  improved 
if  two  parts  of  alum  and  one  of  nitre  be  added  to  every  three 
parts  of  common  salt  used  in  making  a  saturated  solution. 
Small  openings  should  be  made  in  the  belly  of  the  specimen  to 
admit  the  liquor  to  the  intestines ;  and  after  the  carcases  have 
lain  about  three  weeks  in  the  brine,  they  should  be  packed,  in 
a  cask  with  cotton,  tow,  or  oakum,  to  prevent  their  receiving 
injury  by  shaking ;  then  a  few  handfuls  of  salt  being  sprinkled 
among  them,  the"  cask  should  be  headed  up  and  filled  by  the 
bung-hole  with  fresh  brine.  It  will  be  safer  not  to  put  up 
tender  fish  along  with  heavier  specimens  lest  they  should  be 
crushed.  When  the  heads  alone  can  be  conveniently  sent, 
ns  of  Sharks,  Porpoises,  or  of  very  large  quadrupeds,  they 
'will  still  be  valuable  to  the  Museum.  Very  small  fish 
°r  soft  marine  animals  are  safest  in  bottles  filled  with 
proof  spirit,  a  little  cotton  being  introduced  between  the  spe¬ 
cimens.  Should  recourse  be  had  to  salt  taken  from  a  beef 
cask  for  making  the  brine,  the  impurities  ought  to  be  first 
hashed  away  by  laying  the  salt  on  a  sieve,  and  pouring  a 
boiling  solution  of  salt  upon  it.  And  the  brine  must  be  changed 
*f  it  becomes  much  soiled  or  offensive  during  the  time  the 
specimen^  are  soaking  in  it. 

All  kinds  of  foreign  quadrupeds,  particularly  those  of 
Australia,  and  more  especially  the  Wombat,  Dogheaded  Kan¬ 
garoo,  or  Hyaena  of  Tasmania  (both  sexes),  Porpoises, 
particularly  of  the  Southern  Seas,  Dugongs,  and  heads  of 
young  Whales,  the  wingless  bird,  or  Apteryx  of  New  Zealand, 
and  fish  of  every  kind  are  objects  of  interest.  Various  kinds 
of  Elephant  Fish  exist  in  the  Pacific,  and  both  sexes,  but 
particularly  the  females,  are  much  wranted  for  the  Museum ; 
(the  male  is  distinguished  by  a  little  rough  appendage  on  the 
head,  and  two  long  cartilaginous  bodies  on  the  belly.)  Shells 
and  their  inhabitants  may  also  be  preserved  in  strong  brine. 
Officers  who  have  not  convenience  for  putting  up  specimens  in 
casks  may  render  service  to  the  Museum  by  collecting  for  it 
skulls  of  quadrupeds,  or  the  heads  of  fish  simply  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  wetted  with  oil  of  turpentine  to  prevent  flies  from 
depositing  their  eggs  in  them. 

The  casks  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  William  Burnett, 
Physician-General  of  the  Navy  5  or  to  Captain  Beaufort, 
Hydrographer,  labelled — u  Specimens  of  Natural  History  for 
the  Museum  at  Haslar  Hospital along  with  a  letter  to  either 
of  those  gentlemen,  under  cover  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty. 

Note. — The  names  of  the  donors  are  conspicuously  affixed  to 
specimens  presented, to  the  Museum. 
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GRASS  SEEDS. 


Memorandum  communicated  by  James  Macarthur,  Jun.^ 
Esq.,  showing  the  best  mixture  of  Grass  Seeds  for 
laying  down  permanent  pasture ;  the  number  of  plants 
a  bushel  of  each  kind  of  seed  will  give  to  the  square  foot,  iF 
sown  'on  an  acre;  and  the  proper  quantity  of  the  mixture 
which  is  most  approved  of  in  England. 


Cocks-foot  grass  (Dactylis  glomeratd) -  2  bushels. 

Meadow  focue  ( Festuca  pratensis) .  2  ditto. 

Meadow  foxtail  grass  (Alopecums  pratensis )  2  ditto. 

Rough-stalked  meadow  grass  (Poa  trivialu)  2  ditto. 
Tall  oat-like  soft  grass  ( IIolcus  avenaceus)  h  wash. 
Meadow  cats-tail  (P! ileum  pratense)  ....  15  lbs. 

Hard  or  smooth  fescue  ( Festuca  duriuscula 

Del  glabra)  .  2  bushels. 

Crested  dogs-tail  ( Cynoxurus  cristatus)  . .  1  ditto. 

Nerved  meadow  grass  {Poa  nervata)  ....  S  ditto. 

Wood  meadow  grass  ( Poa  nemoralu)  . .  1  ditto. 

Broad-leaved  creeping  bent  (Agrostis  stolo- 

nifera) .  i  ditto. 

Rye  grass  ( Lolhnn  perenne)  .  1  ditto. 

Dutcli  clover  . 15  lbs. 

Bush  vetch  ( Vicia  septum) .  £  bushel. 

Sweet-scented  vernal  grass  ( Anthoxanthum 

odoratum )  1  ditto. 

Perennial  red  clover  . . .  2  lbs. 

One  bushel  of  the  above  sown  to  the  acre  will  give  two 
plants  to  a  square  inch :  10  pecks  maximum,  2  minimum. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TASMANIAN  SOCIETY. 


Government  House,  2nd  January,  1843. 
Present — Sir  John  Franklin;  Messrs.  Barnard,  Boyes, 
Crowther,  R.  R.  Davies,  Geil,  Henslowe,  Milligan,  Turnbull. 

After  reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the  following 
new  members  were  proposed : — 

Proposed  by  Seconded  by 


M.  Berard,  LcBhin _  Sir  J.  Franklin  ..Mr.  Boyes. 

J.  B.^Jukes,  H.M.S.  Fly,  \  gir  j  Franklin  . .  Mr.  Gdl. 

. Mr-  ■-*» 

w.  p.  Kny,  Esq . Mr.  Gcll . Mr.  Milligan. 

R.  II.  Bland,  Esq.,  York,  )  yr  Qeq  . Mr.  Barnard. 

Swan  River  . ) 


The  above  having  been  unanimously  elected  members  of  the 
Society,  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  services  of  the  late  lament- 
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the  Tasmanian  Society. 

Oil  M.  Dumont  D’Urville,  Member  of  the  Society,  supplied  by 
the  kindness  of  M.  Berard,  Captain  of  the  French  corvette 
Le  Ithln ,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

M.  Dumont  D’Urville  was  born  in  Normandy,  of  an  old  and 
noble  family.  He  there  received  a  good  education,  and  became 
well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  He  was 
preparing  for  the  Polytechnic  School,  when  he  decided  on 
entering  the  navy. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  empire  he  served  in  the  ships 
of  the  Toulon  squadron.  At  the  beginning  of  the  peace,  in 
1817  and  the  following  years,  he  followed  Captain  Gautier  on 
board  the  Ckevrette ,  in  his  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  While  sailing  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Black 
Sea,  he  made  very  interesting  collections  in  natural  history, 
and  particularly  in  botany.  He  was  at  Milo  when  a  peasant, 
who  was  collecting  curiosities,  found  that  remarkable  statue 
which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Paris,  called  the 
Venus  de  Milo.  M.  D’Urville  was  the  only  person  who  recog¬ 
nised  it  as  a  work  of  the  age  of  Pericles;  and  he  was  so 
convinced  of  it,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  write  to  M.  lc 
Marquis  de  Riviere,  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  to^ 
persuade  him  to  secure  it  at  once.  When  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  recognised  the  value  of  the  precious  object  which  it  owed 
to  the  intelligence  and  research  of  M.  D’Urville,  this  officer 
was  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  great  work  upon  Egypt. 

In  1822  M.  D’Urville  embarked  on  board  the  Coquitte  as 
first  Lieutenant.  This  vessel  under  Captain  Duperay  was 
intended  to  make  a  voyage  round  the  w'orld.  M.  D’Urville 
had  given  considerable  assistance  in  drawing  up  the  plan  of 
this  voyage,  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  col¬ 
lections  of  natural  history. 

Having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander  soon  after 
his  return,  he  submitted  a  plan  for  a  new  voyage,  with  the 
execution  of  which  he  was  entrusted,  lie  embarked  in  the 
same  ship,  which  was  at  that  time  called  the  Astrolabe. 

It  was  in  this  voyage  that,  guided  by  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  Captain  Dillon,  he  visited  the  Island  of  Vanikoro, 
where  he  found  the  very  place  of  the  hapless  La  Pcyrouse’s 
shipwreck,  and  brought  from  thence  a  great  number  of  articles 
belonging  to  the  ship,  which  he  recovered  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  On  his  return  he  was  made  Post-Captain. 

Ilis  interesting  writings,  and  the  discoveries  made  in  his  last 
voyage,  gained  him  the  reputation  which  lias  given  rise  to  the 
lively  sympathy,  and  tlie  deep  and  universal  grief, which  have 
been  manifested  at  the  sad  event  which  terminated  his  life. 

His  discovery  of  La  Terre  Adelie,  and  his  passage  through 
Torres  Straits,  were  attended  with  circumstances  which  w  ill 
ever  hereafter  be  of  interest  to  navigators. 

M.  D’Urville  had  a  remarkable  facility  in  learning 
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languages  :  he  thus  succeeded  in  understanding  almost  alt 
those  of  the  tribes  scattered  over  the  innumerable  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  Men  of  science  will  always  have  to  regret  that  he 
never  himself  communicated  the  results  of  his  inquiries  upon  this 
subject ;  for  he  was  in  hopes  of  demonstrating  by  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  these  different  languages,  and  by  the  phrenological 
observations  collected  in  his  last  voyage,  that  all  this  part  oi 
the  world  had  been  peopled  by  a  movement  of  the  human 
species  emigrating  from  the  west  to  the  east* 

M.  D’Urville  was  made  Rear-Admiral  some  days  after  his 
return  from  his  last  voyage. 

From  the  time  of  Ins  arrival  in  Paris,  he  was  entirely  occu¬ 
pied  in  arranging  and  preparing  for  the  press  the  history  of  his 
second  expedition,  until  he  met  his  unhappy  fate.  On  May 
8th,  1842,  while  travelling  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  the 
railway  train  in  which  he  was  conveyed  met  with  a  fearful 
accident,  and  was  partially  consumed  by  fire.  Deprived -of 
the  means  of  extricating  himself,  he  with  his  wife  and  son,  and 
many  other  unfortunate  sufferers,  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  a  Grammar  of  the  New  Zealand 
Language,  presented  by  the  author,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maunsell, 
of  Manikau,  a  member  of  the  Society,  were  laid  before  the 
Society.— Also,  from  Dr.  Buckland,  Mr.  Johnston’s  Letter 
to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  on  English  Agriculture,  with 
M.  Brongniart’s  Considerations  mr  la  Vegetation. — Also  a 
pamphlet  from  Professor  Owen  on  Marsupialia  and.  JMonotre- 
Mata ,  and  on  the  best  Methods  of  conducting  Zoological  Obser¬ 
vations*,  the  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  3, 
parti;  Liebig’s  Agricultural  Chemistry,  English  translation  ; 
on  the  Motion  of  Glaciers,  by  William  Hopkins,  Esq., 
Cambridge;  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  Nos.  66— 78,  with  the  President’s  address  for  1840 ; 
and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  1840-41. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  tabic  letters  from  His  Excellency 
Sir  George  Gipps,  Messrs.  Breton,  Belcher,  and  Lewis,  in 
acknowledgment  of  their  election ;  from  Captain  Frome, 
Surveyor-General,  South  Australia,  on  the  progress  of  Flinder’s 
monument  at  Port  Lincoln;  from  Rev.  T.  J.  Ewing,  com- 
municating  a  corrected  list  of  the  Australian  Mammalia  and 
Reptilia  enumerated  by  Mr.  Gray;  from  Captain  Cotton  on 
the  progress  of  his  rotatory  steam-engine  at  Norfolk  Plains; 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  acknowledging 
the  first  number  of  the  Tasmanian  J ournal ;  from  W .  Kermodc, 
Esq.,  M.L.C,,  with  the  result  of  chemical  experiments  made 
upon  different  Soils  submitted  by  him  to  Count  Streleski  ; 
from  James  Macarthur,  Esq.,  jun.,  with  an  approved  mode  of 
mixing  English  Grasses  for  pastures  in  this  Colony  ;  from  R. 
IT.  Davies,  Esq.,  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  Sooty 
Petrol,  or  Mutton  Bird  of  Bass’s  Straits.— A  translation  froia 
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tlie  French  of  Count  Streleski’s  description  of  the  great  V olcano 
of  Kirauea,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  was  also  submitted  to 
the  Society’-  and  a  diagram  comparing  the  Rates  of  Mortality 
in  Tasmania  with  the  London  and  British  rates.— A  printed 
copy  of  the  fifth  number  of  the  J ournal  was  laid  on  the  table, 
with  a  communication  from  Mr.  Bradbury  relative  to  the 
delays  which  have  taken  place  in  preparing  lithographic  illus¬ 
trations.  .  ,  ..  n  , 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  Cyclostoma,  of  great  rarity,  found 
in  Madagascar,  presented  to  Lady  Franklin  by  M.  Beiaid, 
was  exhibited  to  the  Society. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Gregson,  a  paper  was 
read  by  the  Secretary  on  the  Nomenclature  and  Classification 
of  Rock  Formations  in  New  Countries,  by  J.  B.  Jukes,  Esq., 

E.G.S. 


Government  House,  17th  May. 
Present — Sir  John  Franklin ;  Messrs.  Bagot,  Bedford, 
Ewing,  Gell,  Gregson,  H.  Kay,  W.  Kay,  Milligan,  Turnbull. 

After  reading  the  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the  following 
new  members  were  proposed : — 

Proposed  by  Seconded  by 


J-  E:  Bicheno,  Esq.,)gir  j  pranklin ..  E.  Bedford,  Esq. 
Colonial  Secretary . .  > 

P’TreaSe?<1‘,C0lOnial  \  Rev-T- J-EwinS*  -W-  Ka^  Es1- 


The  above  were  unanimously  elected  Members  of  the 
Society. 

A  translation  of  the  Church  of  England  Prayer  Book  into 
the  New  Zealand  language,  from  Mr.  Colenso,  of  Paihia,  New 
Zealand,  was  laid  before  the  Society.— Also,  a  communication 
from  the  Rev.  J.  Maunsell  on  the  New  Zealand  language; 
and  three  communications  from  Mr.  Colenso,  one  of  Nov.  4, 
1842,  with  an  amended  copy  of  his  paper  on  the  Moa ;  a  second, 
of  March  7,  1843,  with  a  paper  entitled  “  Filices  Nova  Nova 
Zelandice  f  and  a  third,  of  March  30, 1843,  enclosing  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  an  excursion  on  the  east  coast  and  the 
interior^ of  north  island  of  New  Zealand,  during  which  the  new 
Perns  described  in  the  preceding  paper  were  principally  col¬ 
lected,  together  with  many  hundred  new  species  of  plants  since 
transmitted  for  description  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. — An  inquiry 
from  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Cotton,  of  Waimati,  New  Zealand  (19th 
Nov.  1842),  for  information  regarding  the  native  and  imported 
Bees  of  Tasmania,  was  submitted  to  the  Society. — A  new 
Encrinite  has  been  lately  discovered  by  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Clarke,  of  Parramatta,  New  South  Wales,  and  named  by  him 
Encrinm  Australis.  The  description  communicated  by  him 
was  laid  before  the  Society*— -A  paper  was  also  communicated 
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Minutes  of 

on  the  late  Voyage  of  the  Beagle  round  the  coasts  of  Australia, 
from  Captain  Stokes,  together  with  a  short  sketch  of  that  ex¬ 
pedition  from  the  Sydney  Herald ,  Feb.  10,  1842. — Also,  a 
highly  interesting  description  of  the  Antarctic  Continent  by 
Mr.  Robertson,  H.M.S.  Terror . — Mr.  Lempriere,  of  Port 
Arthur,  communicated  Nos.  3  and  4  of  his  series  of  papers  on 
the  Penal  Settlements  of  Tasmania,  with  a  summary  of  the 
Meteorological  Observations  at  Port  Arthur  for  1842 ;  and 
directions  were  given  to  request  similar  returns  from  Mr.  R. 
Gunn,  and  Mr.  Friend  of  George  Town. 

Extracts  were  then  read  of  a  Tetter  from  Sir  John  IJerscliel, 
(2nd  Nov.  1842)  expressing  his  satisfaction  “  more  especially 
for  the  very  valuable  series  of  Meteorological  and  Tide  Obser¬ 
vations  set  on  foot  by  Sir  John  Franklin  at  Port  Arthur,  and 
conducted  by  Mr.  Lempriere  in  a  manner  which  does  him  the 
greatest  credit.”  Sir  J.  Herschel  adds  in  another  part,  “In 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  for  the  Restoration  of  the  losf 
Standards  of  Weight  and  Measure,  of  which  I  was  a  member,! 
got  introduced  a  clause  or  two, — first,  for  providing  all  the 
Colonies  with  authentic  copies  of  the  legal  standards ;  second, 
for  providing  for  their  periodical  comparison  with  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  standard  through  the  medium  of  an  itinerant  set,  to 
be  kept  constantly  circulating  from  Colony  to  Colony,  and 
returning  home  for  verification ;  third,  for  legalising  these  as 
the  only  standards  for  the  adjustment  of  Colonial  weights  and 
measures/ * 

A  letter  from  Colonel  Sabine,  23rd  Nov.  1842,  noticed  the 
variations  of  temperature  as  affecting  the  magnetic  observations 
now  in  progress ;  mentioning  a  curious  species  of  iron  lately 
found  in  Russia,  which  increases  its  magnetism  with  the  tem¬ 
perature,  and  is  used  by  the  Russian  observers  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  magnetic  needles,  on  the  principle  of  com¬ 
pensation. 

A  communication  from  Dr.  Richardson  (17th  Sept.  1842) 
alluded  to  the  connection  between  the  Aurora  and  the  Magnetic 
disturbances  as  first  observed  in  the  early  Polar  Expeditions 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  associates.— Letters  were  laid  on 
the  table  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Linnean  and  Geological 
Societies  of  London,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Tasmanian  Society,  No.  2;  also,  from  the  President 
of  the  Launceston  Mechanics’  Institute,  and  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Hobart  Town  Mechanics’  Institute,  acknowledging 
the  first  volume  of  the  Society’s  Journal. — The  remarks  upon 
the  progress  of  Australian  Science  made  by  the  President 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in  his  address  of  18th 
February,  1842,  were  laid  before  the  Society. 

A  list  of  the  papers  to  be  published  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Journal  was  then  submitted  to  the  Society;  after  which 
an  introductory  paper  on  the  Aborigines  of  Tasmania  was  read 
bv  Mr.  Gregson, 
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Government  House,  7th  June: 

Present — Sir  John  Franklin;  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bedford 
Bicheno,  Boyes,  Bradbury,  Ewing,  Fraser,  Gell,  Grcgson! 
Henslowe,  W.  Kay,  Lewis,  Milligan. 

After  reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the  Secretary 
informed  the  Society  that  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  record  the 
loss  of  two  of  its  members,  Dr.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Nixon.  The 
decease  of  the  former  took  place  at  Port  Lincoln,  February 
16th,  1843.  Mr.  Nixon,  late  of  the  90th  Regiment,  came  out 
as  a  settler  to  Adelaide  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  where  he  was 
subsequently  connected  with  the  Survey  and  with  the  Emigra- 
gration  Departments,  lie  died  at  Adelaide  early  in  the  present 
year,  alter  a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  brought  on,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  his  exertions  whilst  engaged  In  exploring 
the  country. 

Communications  were  laid  before  the  Society  from  Mr. 
Gunn,  on  the  Sollya  anyustifolia  (vid.  Tasm.  Journ.,  i., 
p.  319),  and  on  the  imported  and  indigenous  Nettles  of 
Tasmania ;  also,  in  reference  to  the  application  made  to  him 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  to  keep  meteorological 
observations,  saying  that  he  waited  for  Mr.  Friend  to  mature 
certain  improvements  in  his  instruments. — Also  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Athenaeum,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  second  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Society’s  J ournal. — Mr.  Ewing’s  Report  to  His 
Excellency  on  the  Statistical  Returns  was  laid  on  the  table; 
and  portions  of  an  article  upon  the  Dental  mid  Poison  Ap¬ 
paratus  of  Tasmanian  Snakes,  by  Dr.  Agnew,  were  read ;  for 
which  the  special  acknowledgments  of  the  Society  were  directed 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  author,  with  a  request  that  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  his  investigations  upon  the  subject. 

In  reference  to  plants  imported  into  Tasmania  by  the  progress 
of  Colonization,  Mr.  Bicheno  observed  that  there  are  certain 
species  which  follow  man,  and  domesticate  themselves  about 
his  habitations  in  a  remarkable  manner.  In  England  the 
Roman  Nettle  had  never  spread  upon  English  soil,  but  was 
still  found  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  those  stations  which  had 
once  been  tenanted  by  the  Romans.  So  in  New  England  the 
plantain,  unknown  to  the  aborigines,  followed  the  footsteps  of 
the  English.  Some  of  these  plants  will  follow  man  to  the  height 
of  6000  feet  above  their  natural  habitat;  others  again  prefer 
the  tracks  of  commerce,  and  the  same  species  is  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  sea-ports,  at  however  wide  an  interval 
they  may  be  separated,  while  it  show  no  disposition  to  spread 
inland.  The  number  of  these  plants  already  growing  in 
Tasmania  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  it 
would  be  an  interesting  enquiry  to  make  out  a  list  of  them,  and 
to  observe  any  changes  which  the  air  and  soil  may  produce  in 
the  different  species. 
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Art.  I.  An  Account  of  sonic  enormous  Fossil  Bones ,  of 
an  unknown  Species  of  the  Class  Atiies,  lately  discovered 
in  New  Zealand .  By  W.  Colenso,  Esq. 

During  the  summer  of  1838,  I  accompanied  the  Rev. 
W.  Williams  on  a  visit  to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  East 
Cape  District.  Whilst  at  Waiapu,  (a  thickly  inhabited 
locality  about  20  miles  S.W.  from  the  East  Cape)  I 
heard  from  the  natives  of  a  certain  monstrous  animal ; 
while  some  said  it  was  a  bird,  and  others  “a  per¬ 
son,”  all  agreed  that  it  was  called  a  Moa\ — that  in 
general  appearance  it  somewhat  resembled  an  immense 
domestic  cock,  with  the  difference,  however,  of  its  having 
a  “  face  like  a  man  — that  it  dwelt  in  a  cavern  in  the 
precipitous  side  of  a  mountain; — that  it  lived  on  air; — 
and  that  it  was  attended,  or  guarded,  by  two  immense 
Tnataras* ,  who,  Argus-like,  kept  incessant  watch  while 

*  The  Tuatara  is  an  animal  belonging  to  Class  Jleptilia ,  Order 
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Account  of  some  Fossil  Bones 

the  Moa  slept ;  also,  that  if  any  one  ventured  to  approach 
the  dwelling  of  this  wonderful  creature,  he  would  \>0 
invariably  trampled  on  and  killed  by  it.  A  mountain, 
named  Wakapunake,  at  least  80  miles  distant  in  ^ 
southerly  direction,  was  spoken  of  as  the  residence  of  thi2 
creature;  here,  however,  only  one  existed,  which,  it  wa£ 
generally  contended,  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Mod* 
race.  Yet  they  could  not  assign  any  possible  reason  why 
it  should  have  become  all  but  extinct. 

While,  however,  the  existence  of  the  Moa  was  univer" 
sally  believed,  (in  fact,  to  dare  to  doubt  of  such  a  being 
amounted  in  the  native  estimation  to  a  very  high  crime,) 
no  one  person  could  be  found  who  could  positively  testify 
to  his  having  had  ocular  demonstration  of  it :  for  while 
with  every  one  it  was  a  matter  of  the  profoundest  credence, 
that  belief  only  rested  on  the  bare  and  unsupported 
assertion  of  others.  Many  of  the  natives,  however,  had 
from  time  to  time  seen  very  large  bones,  larger  from  then’ 

Sauria  ;  but  to  which  of  the  families  composing  the  same,  I  cannot, 
in  the  absence  of  books  of  reference,  at  present  determine.  It 
appears  to  possess  characters  common  to  Lacertinida  and  Iguanida9 
in  its  having  the  thin  and  extensible  tongue  of  the  former,  combined 
with  the  undivided  one  of  the  latter.  It  is  common  in  some  parts 
of  New  Zealand,  particularly  on  rocky  headlands,  and  islets,  lying 
off  the  coast.  I  have  one  at  present  in  spirits,  which  I  had  alive  for 
nearly  three  of  the  winter  months ;  during  which  time,  although  I 
repeatedly  tried  to  get  it  to  take  some  kind  of  food,  I  could  not 
succeed.  From  its  habits  I  supposed  it  to  be  a  hybernating  animal. 
It  measured  19  inches  in  length,  had  a  row  of  elevated  spines,  (or 
rather  recurved  scales)  nearly  the  whole  length  of  its  back,  and 
appeared  a  perfectly  harmless  creature.  It  was  taken,  with  two 
others,  on  Karewa  Islet,  off  Tawranga  Harbour  in  the  Bay  of 
Plenty.  The  natives  speak  of  another  species  possessing  a  forked 
tail ;  and  assert  that  a  larger  species,  which  inhabits  swampy  places, 
has  been  seen  of  6  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thigh. 
The  largest,  however,  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  did  not  measure 
above  2  feet  in  length. 
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account  than  those  of  an  ox :  these  hones  they  cut  up 
into  small  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  to  their 
fisli-hooks  as  a  lure  instead  of  the  Haliotis  shell* ;  it 
answering  that  purpose  much  better  from  its  going 
more  equably  through  the  water. 

It  was  almost  ludicrous — whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
showed  the  powerful  effect  which  this  belief  of  theirs  had 
over  them — to  witness  their  unconcealed  fear,  almost 
amounting  to  horror,  on  requesting  them  to  go  to  the 
residence  of  the  Moa  to  procure  it,  or  to  act  as  our  guides 
thither  for  that  purpose.  Unlike,  too,  what  has  been  very 
frequently  observed  in  savage  nations,  this  fear  seemed 

*  The  shells  of  several  species  of  the  Haliotis ,  Ostrea ,  and  other 
nacrescent  genera,  are  commonly  used  by  the  natives  inhabiting  the 
isles  of  the  South  Pacific  for  this  purpose.  A  narrow  slip  of  the 
shell  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  hook,  the  barb  of  which  is 
generally  concealed  by  a  tuft  of  metallic-surfaced  blue  feathers,  pro¬ 
cured  either  from  the  Korora  ( Aptenodytes  minor ),  or  the  Kotare - 
tare  (Duccio  Lcachii),  The  hook  thus  prepared,  and  attached  to  a 
stout  line,  composed  of  the  fibres  of  the  Koran  ( Phormium  tenax ), 
which,  after  being  cleaned  from  the  parenchymatous  parts,  are 
twisted  together  with  the  hand,  is  drawn  quickly  through  the  water 
by  a  person  paddling  a  small  canoe  ;  the  larger  fish,  believing  this 
glittering  lure  to  be  their  prey,  eagerly  pursue  it,  and,  greedily 
catching  at  the  same,  are  taken.  In  favourable  weather  a  great 
number  of  fine  fish  are  soon  captured  by  this  method.  Among  the 
New  Zealanders  if  is  a  very  favourite  sport ;  and  one  that  is  not  a 
little  animating,  when  several  canoes  are  engaged.  I  have  seen 
upwards  of  twenty  small  canoes  thus  employed  on  a  fine  summer’s 
evening,  on  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  I 
may  here  mention  that,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  New  Zealanders,  their  hooks  were  often  composed  of 
human  bone,  those  of  their  enemies  being  used  for  that  purpose. 
Sometimes  they  formed  their  hooks  from  the  tough  stalks  and 
branches  of  Tauhinu  (Pomadciris  ericifolia ),  and  Mangemanyc 
( Lyg odium  volubile),  hardening  them  by  the  aid  of  fire.  At 
present  they  invariably  prefer  the  hooks  which  they  make  from  iron 
nails  to  those  of  our  manufacture ;  the  latter,  they  allege,  being 
much  too  brittle, 
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not  to  arise  from  any  degree  of  superstitious  dread,  but 
merely  from  an  abiding  conviction  of  the  physical  powers 
of  this  prodigious  animal,  as  well  as  from  their  belief  of 
the  moral  certainty  of  such  powers  being  put  into 
immediate  action  if  they  dared  to  intrude  within  the 
precincts  of  this  creature’s  resort. 

As  a  matter  of  course  I  treated  the  whole  story  (so  far 
as  related  to  the  present  existence  of  such  an  animal)  as 
fabulous ;  looking  on  it  as  one  more  of  those  many 
peculiar  tales  and  legends  which  so  abounded  in  the 
“  olden  time,”  and  which  every  nation  under  heaven 
invariably  possesses.  I  could  not  but  think,  however, 
what  an  excellent  companion  for  the  celebrated  Roc  * 
of  oriental  story  and  nursery  fairy  tale  it  would  have 
made,  had  it  but  been  known  a  little  earlier :  for,  how¬ 
ever  some  few  grown-up  persons  may  still  delight  in 
reading  such  marvellous  exploits,  parents  generally,  I 
think,  have  come  to  the  wise  conclusion  to  prohibit  their 
introduction  to  the  rising  generation. 

*  Whoever  has  read  the  marvellous  “  Thousand-and-one  Nights” 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  monstrous  stories  related  of  this 
extraordinary  bird.  Its  celebrity,  however,  is  not  confined  to  that 
work.  u  Rukh,”  says  the  author  of  the  Arabic  Dictionary,  "  is  the 
name  of  a  monstrous  bird,  which  is  said  to  have  power  sufficient 
to  carry  off  a  live  rhinoceros.”  To  this  animal  Marco  Paulo  also 
refers,  in  his  relation  of  the  story  of  the  ambassadors  : — “  The  rukh 
is  said,  by  persons  who  have  seen  it,  to  measure  16  paces  across  the 
wings  from  tip  to  tip,  the  feathers  of  which  are  8  paces  in  length, 
and  thick  in  proportion.  A  feather  of  the  rukh  was  brought  by 
those  messengers  who  were  sent  by  the  grand  khan  for  the  purpose 
of  making  inquiries  respecting  it,  which  feather  is  positively  affirmed 
to  have  measured  90  spans,  and  the  quill  part  to  have  been  two 
palms  in  circumference.”  The  existence  of  this  immense  bird  seems 
to  have  obtained  universal  credence  throughout  all  the  Eastern  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  while  ancient  historians  make  mention  of  certain  enor¬ 
mous  and  peculiar  animals  as  common  to  the  Orientals,  scientific 
men  of  modern  times  have  wisely  omitted  such  relations  from  their 
nomenclature. 
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Oil  our  return  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  several  natives 
from  the  East  Cape  District  accompanied  us.  From 
them  I  subsequently  received  pretty  nearly  the  same 
details  concerning  the  Moa  as  I  had  before  heard 
when  in  that  neighbourhood. 

In  the  following  year  (1839),  the  Rev.  W.  Williams 
again  visited  that  district,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Taylor.  The  non-arrival  of  the  vessel  by  which  these 
gentlemen  were  to  return  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  (which 
caused  them  a  fortnight’s  detention  at  the  East  Cape), 
afforded  them  much  more  leisure  time  than  I  had  when 
there.  Mr.  Taylor,  hearing  of  this  Moa ,  prosecuted  his 
inquiries  ;  and  was  subsequently  rewarded  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  (what  appeared  to  be)  a  part  of  a  fossil  toe  (or 
rather  claw)  of  some  gigantic  bird  of  former  days. 

In  the  summer  of  1841-42  I  again  visited  those  parts. 
At  Waiapu  I  gained  the  information,  that  Wakapunake 
(the  mountain  where  the  Moa  was  said  to  reside)  had 
been  visited  by  some  baptized  natives,  purposely  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  common  belief ;  and  which 
they  declared  to  be  altogether  without  foundation  ;  finding 
neither  cavern,  nor  lizard-guards,  nor  Moa,  nor  any  signs 
of  such  uncommon  lusus  natures.  But  what  was  of  far 
greater  interest  to  me  than  this  relation  of  theirs,  were  some 
bones  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  from  them, 
and  which  were  declared  by  the  natives  to  be  true  Moa 
bones.  These  bones,  -seven  in  number,  were  all  im¬ 
perfect,  and  comprised,  five  femora ,  one  tibia ,  and  one 
which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  determine. 
The  largest  femur ,  consisting  of  the  diaphysis  only 
without  the  processes,  measured  8  inches  in  length,  and 
4  j  inches  in  girth  in  the  narrowest  part.  The  portion  of 
the  tibia  (which,  like  the  femur ,  consisted  only  of  the 
middle  part),  measured  in  length  6  inches,  and  in  circum¬ 
ference  4  inches  at  the  narrowest,  and  5  inches  at  the 
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widest  part.  The  still  remaining  bone,  the  largest  of  all, 
which  was  merely  a  section,  measured  in  length  6  inches, 
and  in  circumference  inches  in  the  smallest  part.  These 
bones  were  all  (excepting  the  last  mentioned)  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  almost  a  ferruginous  brown,  and  appeared 
to  have  entirely  lost  their  oily  matter.  They  were  very 
stout,  especially  the  tibia ,  and  were  strongly  marked  and 
indented  on  the  outside  with  muscular  impressions. 
Within,  what  little  remained  of  the  reticulated  cells 
appeared  to  be  nearly  perfect.  They  were  all  found  by 
the  natives  in  the  Waiapu  River,  and  were  collected  by 
them  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  up  and  attaching  to  their 
fish-hooks  in  order  to  fish.  The  portion  of  tibia  which 
I  obtained  had  been  sawn  across  by  the  native  in  whose 
possession  it  was,  for  that  purpose.  I  also  obtained 
several  hooks,  each  having  portions  of  the  bones  of  the 
Moa  attached  to  it.  I  could  not,  however,  ascertain  from 
the  smallness  of  the  slips,  whether  these  had  been 
originally  cut  out  of  such  bones  as  those  I  had  just  pro¬ 
cured,  or  whether  they  had  not  been  sawn  from  bone 
of  a  different  description  and  larger  size. 

Leaving  Waiapu,  and  proceeding  on  by  the  coast 
towards  the  south,  I  arrived  at  Poverty  Bay,  where  the 
Rev.  W.  Williams  resided.  This  gentleman  had  had  the 
good  fortuue  to  procure  a  nearly  whole  tibia  of  an 
immense  bird,  without,  however,  the  entire  processes  of 
either  end.  This  bone  measured  about  18  inches  in 
length,  and  was  proportionably  thick.  Mr.  Williams 
wishing  to  send  this  uniejue  relic  to  Oxford,  I  left  a  pair 
of  femora  to  accompany  it,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
from  that  seat  of  learning  some  light  on  these  increasingly 
interesting  remains.  At  Poverty  Bay  I  made  several 
inquiries  after  Moa  bones,  but  to  little  purpose,  as  I  could 
not  obtain  any. 

Quitting  Poverty  Bay,  and  still  travelling  in  a  southern 
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direction,  I  soon  came  within  sight  of  Wakapunake,  the 
mountain  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  the  only  surviving 
Moa .  As  natives  lived  about  its  base  among  whom  my 
route  lay,  I  looked  forward  with  no  small  degree  of 
interest  to  the  chance  of  obtaining  some  relics  of  the 
Moa  in  this  locality  :  in  this,  however,  I  was  disappointed. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  day’s  travel  we  arrived  at  Te 
Reinga  (a  village  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain), 
where,  as  opportunity  offered,  I  inquired  of  the  natives 
relative  to  the  Moa .  They,  in  reply  to  my  reiterated 
queries,  said ,  that  he  lived  there  in  the  mountain,  although 
they  had  never  seen  him  ;  still,  the  Moa  bones  were  very 
commonly  seen  after  floods  occasioned  by  heavy  rains, 
when  they  would  be  washed  up  on  the  banks  of  gravel  in 
the  sides  of  the  rivers,  and  exposed  to  their  view  :  at  this 
time,  however,  they  had  not  any  by  them.  I  offered  large 
rewards  for  any  that  should  be  found  hereafter,  and  which 
were  to  be  taken  to  Mr.  Williams  at  Poverty  Bay.  Here, 
as  at  Waiapu,  no  one  person  could  be  found  who  possessed 
the  hardihood  positively  to  assert  that  he  had  seen  this 
Moa,  although  this  neighbourhood  had  ever  [been  the 
dwelling-place  of  this  tribe.  The  mountain,  too,  it  ap¬ 
peared  was  by  no  means  unknown  to  them ;  for  during  a 
war  between  themselves  and  the  Urewera  tribe,  a  few  years 
ago,  they  had  fled  for  refuge  to  their  stronghold  on  the  top 
of  Wakapunake,  where  they  had  lived  for  sometime,  and 
where  many  of  their  relatives  eventually  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who  starved  them  into  a  surrender,  and 
took  the  place.  Here,  then,  was  still  further  proof  (if 
proof  were  wanting)  that  no  such  colossal  animal 
could  possibly  at  this  time  be  existing  in  this  place. 
The  spot,  however,  was  well  chosen  for  the  fiction  of 
such  a  creature’s  residence — a  huge  table-topped  and 
lofty  mountain,  covered  with  primeval  forests  of  gloomy 
pines  \  its  brow  singularly  adorned  with  a  horizontal 
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stratum  of  whitish  sandstone,  which  ran  continuously 
and  precipitously  for  more  than  two  miles.  At  the  base 
of  the  mountain  ran  the  river  Wangaroa,  down  which 
we  paddled  in  canoes  for  some  distance.  This  river  is  a 
branch  of  the  Wairoa  River,  which  disembogues  into 
Hawkes’  Bay. 

These  natives  further  informed  me  that  a  Mo  a  resided 
in  a  certain  high  mountain  in  Te  Waiiti  district, 
nearly  five  days’  journey  into  the  interior,  in  a  N.W. 
direction  from  the  place  where  we  now  were  ;  and  that 
there  I  should  find  people  who  had  actually  seen  the 
animal.  If  I  was  little  inclined  to  believe  in  the  story 
of  its  existence  before,  I  was  much  less  inclined  to  do  so 
now :  however,  as  my  route  lay  that  way,  I  noticed  this 
information  among  my  memoranda,  determining  to  make 
every  possible  inquiry  after  it. 

Fifteen  days  after  this  I  arrived  at  Te  Waiiti,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  village  of  that  district,  and  not  far  from  the 
residence  of  the  second  Moa,  Here,  however,  as  before, 
the  people  had  never  seen  a  Moa ,  although  they  had 
always  heard  of,  and  invariably  believed  in,  the  existence 
of  such  a  creature  at  that  place.  They,  too,  had  not  any 
bones  in  their  possession,  though  such,  they  said,  were 
very  commonly  seen  after  heavy  floods.  The  day  follow¬ 
ing  I  passed  close  by  the  mountain  where  this  Moa  had 
resided  for  so  many  years,  but  noticed  nothing  more  than 
usual  (although  I  availed  myself  to  the  utmost  of  the  use 
of  my  pocket  telescope),  save  that  this  part  of  the  country 
had  a  much  more  barren  and  desolate  appearance  than 
any  I  had  hitherto  witnessed. 

I  returned,  in  the  autumn,  to  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
without  gleaning  any  further  information  relative  to  the 
Moa. 

It  should,  however,  appear  (from  information  which 
I  have  recently  received  from  the  Rev.  W.  Williams) 
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that,  very  shortly  after  my  leaving  Poverty  Bay,  a  Moa 
bone  was  brought  him  by  a  native,  which  he  immediately 
purchased.  The  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  hearing 
of  a  price  being  given  for  such  an  article  as  a  bone, 
which  they  had  ever  considered  as  of  little  worth,  were 
stimulated  to  exertion,  and  a  great  number,  perhaps 
more  than  a  hundred  persons,  were  soon  engaged  in  the 
field,  actively  searching  after  Moa  bones  :  the  result  was, 
that  Mr.  W.  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  large 
quantity  of  fossil  bones,  some  of  which  were  of  an 
enormous  size,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
bones,  though  numerous,  were  not  in  any  great  variety, 
chiefly  comprising  such  as  I  have  already  mentioned  ; 
i .  e.  those  of  the  femur  and  tibia ,  together  with  those  of 
the  tarsus ,  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  vertebra ?,  and  a 
portion  of  the  pelvis .  Altogether  the  bones  of  nearly 
thirty  birds,  apparently  of  one  species  only,  must  have 
been  brought  to  Mr.  Williams.  From  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  sizes  of  some  of  them,  when  compared  with 
each  other,  Mr.  W.  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
animal  to  which  they  once  belonged  must  have  been  very 
long-lived.  Whilst,  however,  I  do  not  perceive  how  far 
this  inference  is  to  be  correctly  deduced  from  the  mere 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  bones,  we  know  that  longevity 
is  common  to  very  many  of  the  feathered  race,  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  of  the  larger  kinds.  One  of  the  bones  (a 
tibia*)  measured  2  feet  10  inches  in  length,  and  was 
proportion  ably  thick.  Two  others  measured  each  2 
feet  6  inches  in  length.  Another,  a  section  of  a  femur , 
measured  8  inches  in  circumference  in  the  smallest  part. 
On  putting  together  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  thigh 
(although  none  of  them  exactly  fitted),  and  making  the 
necessary  allowance  for  the  portions  deficient  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  joints,  the  intermediate  cartilages,  and  lower 

*  This  has  been  sent  by  Mr,  Williams,  with  several  others,  to 
Professor  Buckland. 
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tendons  and  integuments  of  the  foot,  we  obtain,  at  least, 
six  feet  of  the  lower  extremities  of  a  bird,  which,  sup¬ 
posing  its  upper  parts  to  accord  in  size  with  the  lower 
ones,  must  have  measured  in  altitude,  when  alive,  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  calculation,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet 
— an  enormous  feathered  monster,  well  worthy,  from  its 
gigantic  size,  of  being  classed  with  the  Megalosaurus  of 
Buckland,  and  the  Mastodon  of  Cuvier. 

It  so  happened  that  about  this  time  a  mechanic,  who 
had  been  living  at  Cloudy  Bay,  in  the  Middle  Island, 
came  to  reside  at  Poverty  Bay.  He  stated  that  this  bird 
now  existed  in  the  high  hills  near  Cloudy  Bay ;  and  that 
two  Americans,  residents  at  that  place,  hearing  from  a 
native  that  such  a  bird  lived  on  the  mountainous  and 
snowy  heights,  provided  themselves  with  arms,  and,  thus 
equipped,  went  in  high  expectation  of  shooting  one, 
taking  the  native  with  them  as  their  guide.  They 
ascended  the  mountain  to  the  place  where  these  birds 
resort,  where,  at  the  natives  request,  they  hid  themselves 
behind  some  bushes.  Presently  they  saw  the  monster 
majestically  stalking  down  in  search  of  food  .  they  were, 
however,  so  petrified  with  horror  at  the  sight  as  to  be 
utterly  unable  to  fire  on  him.  Had  they  commenced  the 
combat,  it  is,  I  think,  highly  doubtful  how  it  might  have 
terminated.  I  think  it  very  probable  that  they  would 
have  found  themselves  in  a  much  worse  situation  than 
the  Trojan  chief  and  his  followers  did  in  [their  celebrated 
conflict  with  the  harpies ;  so  energetically  and  deplor- 
ingly  described  by  the  poet  in  these  lines  : — 

“  Ergo,  ubi  delapsjc  sonitum  per  curva  dedere 
Littora  5  dat  Lignum  specula  Misenus  ab  alta 
iEre  cavo :  invadunt  socii,  et  nova  proclia  tentant, 
Obscoenas  pelagi  ferro  foedare  volucres. 

Sed  neque  vim  plumis  ullam,  ncc  vulnera  tergo 
Accipiunt.”*  JEn.  lib.  iii.  238. 

•  For  the  benefit  of  the  English  reader,  IJgive  Drydcn’s  translation 
of  the  passage  from  the  celebrated  Latin  poet 
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To  return ; — they  observed  him  for  near  an  hour,  ere 
he  retired  ;  and  were  glad  enough  at  last  to  make  their 
escape  from  witnessing  a  meal,  where,  like  him  of  old, 
instead  of  eating,  they  were  all  but  eaten!  They  de¬ 
scribed  this  animal  as  being  about  14  or  16  feet  in 
height. 

The  bones  from  which  the  annexed  drawings  were 
made  were  all  found  at  Turanga  (Poverty  Bay).  They 
comprise  a  tibia,  a  femur,  a  tarsus ,  and  a  fragment  of  a 
pelvis  and  dorsal  vertebrae  of  a  Moa.  They  are  very 
stout,  are  deeply  marked  with  muscular  impressions,  and 
are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  1.  The  tibia ,  which 
is  nearly  perfect,  measures  30  inches  in  length,  and  in 
girth,  at  the  largest  end,  (where  it  was  much  broken 
away  at  the  edges  of  the  processes,  and  consequently 
reduced  in  size),  16J  inches,  at  the  smallest  end  12J 
inches,  and  in  the  smallest  part,  near  the  middle  of  the 
bone,  5J  inches.  There  are  not  any  remains  of  a  fibula, 
however  rudimentary,  attached  to  the  tibia  ;  nor  is  there 
any  apparent  mark  of  attachment  to  indicate  that  such 
formerly  adhered  thereto.  The  largest  tibia  yet  found, 
in  nearly  a  perfect  state,  measured  4  inches  more  in 
length  than  this.*  2.  The  femur ,  which  also  is  nearly 


“  Then,  when  along  the  crooked  shore  we  hear 
Their  clatt’ring  wings,  and  saw  the  foes  appear, 

Misenus  sounds  a  charge  :  we  take  thJ  alarm, 

And  our  strong  hands  with  swords  and  bucklers  arm. 

In  this  new  kind  of  combat,  all  employ 
Their  utmost  force  the  monsters  to  destroy. — 

In  vain: — the  fated  skin  is  proof  to  wounds ; 

And  from  their  plumes  the  shining  sword  rebounds.” 

Book  iii.  311. 

*  I  much  regret  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  bones*  ere  they  were  sent  to  England,  A 
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perfect,  measures  in  length  13  inches  ;  in  girth,  at  the 
one  end  over  the  head  of  the  femur,  11 J  inches;  at  the 
thickest  end,  12^  inches;  and  in  the  smallest  part  5£ 
inches :  the  reticulated  muscular  impressions  on  this 
bone  are  very  numerous  and  well  defined.  I  have  seen 
a  portion  of  a  femur  the  small  part  of  which  measured 
in  girth  8  inches.  The  one,  however,  from  which  the 
drawing  was  taken,  though  not  so  large,  was  more  per¬ 
fect  ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  that  it 
was  selected  for  the  purpose.  3.  The  tarsus  (a  small 
one),  nearly  perfect,  measures  in  length  10  inches,  and 
in  girth  at  one  end  9  inches,  and  at  the  opposite  end  8 
inches,  and  in  the  smallest  part  4  inches  :  this  bone  is, 
comparatively,  very  short  and  flat,  and  has  articulations 
for  only  three  toes.  4.  The  portion  of  the  bone  of  the 
back  and  pelvis  is  not  so  perfect,  being  a  very  much 
broken  fragment,  comprising  from  the  upper  and  outer 
edge  of  the  acetabulum  to  the  lower  joint  of  the  dor¬ 
sal  vertebree,  in  which  the  canal  for  the  medulla  spinalis 
is  perfect.  This  bone,  or  rather  fragment,  measures 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  articulation  of  the  head 
of  the  os  femoris ,  to  the  outer  broken  edge  of  the  bone 
(which  is  that  portion  approaching  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  bone  of  the  pelvis),  11  inches;  and  across  the 
inner  and  smallest  part  of  the  bone,  immediately  beneath 
the  last  of  the  dorsal  vertebree,  where  it  was  most  per¬ 
fect,  7  inches  :  a  correct  idea  cannot,  however,  be  given 
of  such  a  fragment  as  this  through  the  medium  of  a 
written  description.  This  bone  evidently  differs  very 
considerably  from  such  bones  in  other  birds  in  its  pecu¬ 
liar  carinated  shape  in  that  portion  of  it  which  must 
have  formed  the  highest  part  of  the  lumbar  region :  it 


vessel  sailing  from  Turanga  for  Port  Nicholson,  by  which  opportu¬ 
nity  they  were  sent,  was  the  reason  of  my  not  seeing  them. 
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must  have  been,  also,  considerably  larger  when  entire, 
as  the  whole  of  the  upper  ridge  is  much  broken.  This 
bone  is,  also,  very  deeply  indented  with  muscular  im¬ 
pressions. 

Having  thus  given,  it  is  to  be  feared,  rather  a  tedious 
detail  of  the  Moa,  and  of  the  bones  hitherto  found, 
little  remains,  at  present,  than  deferentially  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  bones  in  question.  And  these 
suggestions  may  be  noticed  under  two  general  heads. 
1st.  Does  the  Moa  now  exist,  or  at  what  period  of 
time  is  it  probable  that  it  existed?  2nd.  To  what 
order  or  family  can  we  reasonably  suppose  the  Moa  to 
belong  ? 

It  is  very  true  that  at  this  time  we  have  but  little  to 
assist  us  in  our  search ;  nevertheless,  let  us  commence 
and  prosecute  our  inquiry,  considering  such  aids  as  may 
present  themselves  to  our  notice  in  the  course  of  our  in¬ 
vestigation  at  all  bearing  on  the  subject  before  us. 

Our  first  inquiry,  then,  will  be, — Does  the  Moa  now 
exist,  or  at  what  period  of  time  is  it  probable  that  it  did 
exist?  To  the  first  of  these  queries  I  reply,  that  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  species  whose  bones  we  have  now 
before  us  does  no  longer  exist — at  least  in  New  Zea¬ 
land.  A  few  reasons  for  this  opinion  of  mine  I  will 
here  adduce. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  New  Zealander  I  can  but 
believe,  that  there  is  no  part  of  his  native  land  which  has 
not  been,  at  one  time  or  other,  trod  by  him,  however 
mountainous  or  dreary  it  may  be.  As  a  proofcof  this,  I 
might  mention  their  having  proper  names  for  every 
portion  of  land  and  water,  whether  hill  or  dale,  lake  or 
running  stream;  and  their  never  being  at  a  loss  in 
describing  distant  or  unfrequented  parts  of  their  own 
country — some  one  or  other  present  among  the  “  listening 
crowd”  having  either  visited  the  places  spoken  of,  or 
received  a  narration  from  some  one  who  had.  Now,  as 
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no  New  Zealander  is  to  be  found  who  can  positively 
state  that  he  has  actually  seen  such  a  bird,  and  as  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  land  is  well  known  to  the  natives, 
I  conclude  that  the  animal  in  question  no  longer  exists 
in  New  Zealand.  In  recording  this  opinion,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  I  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  strange 
and  fearful  account  given  of  the  Moa  by  some  natives — 1 
a  relation  which  carries  with  it  its  own  proof  of  being 
false,  as  I  know  full  well  the  powers  of  the  New 
Zealander  for  romance.  The  account,  too,  furnished 
to  the  Rev.  W.  Williams  from  the  two  American 
settlers  I  also  in  like  manner  reject,  but  only  as  far  as 
the  bird  whose  bones  we  have  before  us  is  concerned. 
A  very  large  and  peculiar  bird  may  exist  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  district  of  the  Middle  Island :  in  fact,  we  know 
that  several  large  birds  well  known  to  the  natives,  though 
hitherto  unknown  to  science,  live  on  the  high  hills  in 
the  North  Island;  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  receive 
one  man’s  relation  as  perfectly  correct  in  every  particular 
against  the  united  testimony  of  those  persons  from  among 
the  different  tribes  of  the  Northern  Island  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  on  the  subject. # 

In  thus,  however,  disposing  of  that  part  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  present  existence  of  the  Moa ,  we 
have  still  to  inquire,  at  what  period  of  time  is  it  probable 
that  this  bird  existed  ?  And  here,  I  think,  we  have  to 

*  After  all,  it  may  very  possibly  be  observed  by  some,  that  I  act 
rather  more  precipitately  than  is  consistent  with  judicious  con¬ 
sideration  in  thus  rejecting  in  toto  the  whole  of  such  evidence.  And 
such  persons  may  also  recollect  the  hastily  formed  conclusion 
originally  arrived  at  by  some  of  the  first  continental  naturalists,  in 
reference  to  the  existence  of  the  Aptcinjx,  the  Mod’s  probable  con¬ 
gener: — “  L’ Apteryx  de  M,  Teraminck  ne  serai t-il  pas  fonde  sur 
les  pieces  de  dronte  (Dodo)  conservees  au  Museum  de  Londres?” 
Lesson,  Manuel  d' Or nith.  ii.  p .  211.  I  do  so,  however,  on  the  spot, 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter. 
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consider,  first,  the  situation  in  which  the  hones  are 
found  ;  and,  second,  any  additional  evidence  which  native 
tradition  may  be  able  to  afford  us. 

The  Moa  bones,  as  far  as  X  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
have  hitherto  been  only  found  within  the  waters  and 
channels  of  those  rivers  which  disembogue  into  the 
Southern  Ocean,  between  the  East  Cape  and  the  south 
head  of  Hawkes’  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
northern  island  of  New  Zealand,  and,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  they  are  only,  when  wanted,  sought  for  after 
floods  occasioned  by  heavy  rains,  when,  on  the  subsiding 
of  the  waters,  they  are  found  deposited  on  the  banks  of 
gravel,  &c.  in  the  shallowest  parts  of  the  rivers.  These 
rivers  are,  in  several  places,  at  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  soil#,  often  possessing  a 
great  inclination,  at  once  perceived  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  waters.  They  all  have  more  or  less  of  a  delta  near 
their  mouths,  from  a  slight  inspection  of  which  it  is 
known  that  their  channels  have,  in  those  places  at  least, 
considerably  changed.  The  rocks  and  strata  in  those 
localities  indicate  both  secondary  and  tertiary  forma¬ 
tions,  consisting,  the  former  of  argillaceous  schist,  sand¬ 
stone,  conglomerate,  greensand,  &c. ;  the  latter,  of  clay, 
marl,  calcareous  tufa,  sand,  gravel,  and  alluvial  deposits. 
The  real  depositum,  however,  of  the  Moa  bones  is  not 
certainly  known.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  from  a  consideration  of  the  depths  of  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  the  rivers,  and  of  the  class  and  situation  of  the 

*  The  rivers  at  Waiapu  and  Turanga  have  high  banks  on  either 
side,  even  where  the  country  is  a  plain  of  rich  alluvial  deposit.  Near 
Mangarutre,  and  also  near  Wataroa,  (three  days7  journey  inland  from 
Poverty  Bay)  I  descended  the  almost  perpendicular  banks  of  the 
river  which  falls  into  the  Wairoa,  where  they  were  from  SO  to  GO 
ieet  in  height.  This  height  they  apparently  preserved  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  trace  them  from  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
the  Wairoa  is  a  large  river  which  disembogues  into  Hawkes’  Bay. 
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prevailing  rocks  and  beds  of  strata  in  those  parts,  that 
they  will  be  fonnd  lying  imbedded  either  in  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  secondary,  or  the  lower  strata  of  the  ter¬ 
tiary  formation  ;  and  not,  I  think,  improbably,  in  beds 
of  shingle,  the  detritus  of  the  deluge.  In  this  opinion 
I,  with  some  degree  of  diffidence,  venture  to  differ  from 
that  of  a  respected  and  talented  friend  of  mine,  who 
supposes  them  to  be  of  a  much  later  period,  and  brought 
down  from  the  mountains  by  the  winter  torrents  :  but,  if 
they  were  thus  conveyed  from  the  mountains  by  the 
waters,  the  incessant  rolling  and  friction  to  which  they 
would  have  inevitably  been  exposed,  would  not  only 
have  broken  off  their  finer  parts,  but  would  have  also 
much  battered  and  worn  what  remained.  In  all  the 
specimens  which  I  have  yet  seen,  this,  however,  is  not 
the  case ;  for  though  broken  and  imperfect,  they  never 
appeared  to  have  been  worn  nor  battered  by  friction, 
nor  subject  in  any  way  to  the  action  of  water. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  it  is  “  in  situations  beyond  the 
reach  of  river  deposits  that  the  fossil  bones  of  ancient 
animals  are  usually  found.”  Whilst,  however  (for  the 
avoiding  of  unnecessary  argument),  I  grant  this  as  a 
general  rule,  I  would  remark,  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  bones  of  the  Moa  are  deposited  in  the 
beds  of  those  rivers  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  met 
with.  No  ;  they  show  by  their  appearance  that  their 
place  of  concealment  is  not  in  water  ;  and  they  equally,  I 
think,  indicate  that  their  deposition  has  been  in  places 
effectually  excluded  from  both  light  and  air,— a  fact 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  incontestably  proved  by  the 
natives  never  meeting  with  them  but  when  washed  up  or 
appearing  on  the  beds  of  gravel  in  the  rivers.  We 
should  not  forget  that  the  immense  Megatherium  was 
originally  discovered  by  M.  Sellon  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arapey ;  and  the  greater  part  of  an  entire  skeleton  of 
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that  animal  (which  was  brought  to  England  by  Mr. 
Paris,  the  English  Consul  at  Buenos  Ayres),  was  found 
by  a  peasant,  half  covered  with  water,  in  the  River  Salado. 

From  native  tradition  we  gain  nothing  to  aid  us  in  our 
inquiries  after  the  probable  age  in  which  this  animal 
lived:  for  although  the  New  Zealander  abounds  in 
traditionary  lore,  both  natural  and  supernatural,  he 
appears  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  any  thing  concerning* 
the  Moa ,  save  the  fabulous  stories  already  referred  to. 
If  such  an  animal  ever  existed  within  the  times  of  the 
present  race  of  New  Zealanders,  surely,  to  a  people 
possessing  no  quadruped*,  and  but  very  scantily  supplied 

*  The  only  quadrupeds  indigenous  to  New  Zealand  are,  a  dog,  a 
small  rat,  a  few  Saurians ,  a  bat,  and,  on  the  coast,  one  or  two  spe¬ 
cies  of  seal.  The  dog  (Kuri1)  is  a  small  animal,  (somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  the  variety  known  as  the  priched-ear  shepherd’s  cur,)  with 
erect  ears  and  flowing  tail ;  its  cry  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  whining 
howl,  which,  when  in  a  state  of  domestication,  it  utters  in  concert  at 
a  signal  given  by  its  master,  and  it  is  most  unpleasant.  Of  the  skins 
of  these  animals  the  New  Zealanders  make  a  durable  garment,  which, 
when  composed  of  alternate  strips  of  black  and  white  fur,  has  a 
handsome  appearance:  its  flesh  was  formerly  eaten.  This  variety  of 
dog  has,  however,  become  very  scarce,  in  consequence  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  introduction  of  other  and  larger  varieties. 

The  nit  (Kiore)  is  a  small  field  species  of  Arvicola ,  Cuv.,  now 
seldom  met  with.  Its  place,  unfortunately,  is  more  than  supplied 
with  the  common  species  of  Mus ,  (M.  musculus,  M .  rattus ,  and  M. 
decumanus  *)  which  every  where  abound,  to  the  infinite  annoyance 
of  the  natives.  The  indigenous  species  was  used  as  an  article  of  food 
by  the  New  Zealanders ;  being,  when  fat,  in  high  repute  as  a 
delicious  morqeau. 

*  The  natives  have  several  names  for  the  dog.  in  addition  to  that  of  Kuri,  such  as 
Moimoi,  Kirehe,  Peropero ,  and  the  general  appellative  of  Kararchc -  M.  Ilalbi  ( Introd. 
*  V Atlas,  p.  lxix.)  mentions  Pcro ,  the  New  Zealand  terra  for  dog,  as  being  derived  from 
the  Spanish  perro ,  and  as  affording  a  proof  that  the  animal  was  originally  of  foreign 
introduction,  aud  obtained  In  comparatively  recent  times;  the  natives,  however,  invari¬ 
ably  assert  their  always  having  this  animal  among  them, 

3 These  species  are  severally  distinguished  by  the  natives;  the  indigenous  animal  is 
termed  Kiore  Maori  (/.  e.  native  rat),  M,  musculm,  Kiore  iti  (L  c,  little  rat);  M.  rattus * 
Kiorc  mangu  (i.  e,  black  rat),  or  Kiore  paheha  (<,  e,  foreign  rat);  and  M%  dticumanus, 
Maunga-Yua  (?.  c.  barn-abidcr,) 
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with  both  animal  and  vegetable  food,  the  chase  and 
capture  of  such  a  creature  would  not  only  be  a  grand 


Of  the  Order  Sauria,  at  least  six  distinct  species  are  now  in  my 
possession.  They  are  all  (with  the  exception  of  the  Tuatara  already 
mentioned)  small  animals.  Two  beautiful  species,  one  a  light  green 
with  a  long  tail,  the  other  darker  green  with  white  oblong  and  sub- 
reniform  spots,  are  called  by  the  natives  Kahariki  and  KakawarihL 
These  are  often  found  basking  in  the  sun  stretched  on  the  upper 
branches  of  some  shrub.  Two  other  species,  of  an  ash  colour,  ele¬ 
gantly  marked  with  grey  and  brown  waterings,  called  by  the  natives 
Papa,  are  found  in  rotten  and  hollow  trees.  These  four  species  are 
broad  and  flat,  and  have  small  scales  which  are  not  imbricated. 
Two  other  graceful  species,  with  bodies  much  narrower  and  more 
elongated,  of  a  brown  colour  with  numerous  light  and  dark  coloured 
markings  and  dots,  are  called  by  the  natives  Mohomoko,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  abundance  in  the  summer  season,  on  the  shores,  among 
the  dry  Alga  and  other  light  substances,  a  few  feet  above  high-water 
mark.  The  other  of  these  last-mentioned  species  is  very  scarce ;  I 
have  only  casually  seen  it  in  decayed  trees  in  forests.  All  the 
species  are  harmless,  and  are  objects  of  superstitious  dread  to  the 
New  Zealanders;  chiefly  so,  however,  to  the  old  and  ignorant. 
The  flesh  of  the  Tuatara,^ alone,  is  made  use  of  by  the  natives  as  an 
article  of  food ;  only,  however,  by  one  or  two  tribes  inhabiting  the 
interior  of  the  island,  for  which  they  have  been  often  spoken 
contemptuously  of  by  their  countrymen. 

The  Bat  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  closely  examining. 
It  is,  however,  a  small  species  ;  and,  like  its  European  relative,  is 
commonly  seen  flitting  its  tortuous  maze  on  a  fine  summer’s  evening. 
The  natives  call  it  Pekapeha . 

The  Scab  (Phoca)  I  have  never  seen:  they  are  nevertheless 
well  known  to  the  natives,  who  call  them  Kekeno,  and  assert  that 
they  come  on  shore  at  night  to  browse  on  thistles!  When 
captured,  as  they  sometimes  are,  they  afford  the  New  Zealanders  a 
rich  repast:  they  in  all  probability  comprise  the  species  Ph.  lep - 
tonix,  Blain.,  Ph,  leonina ,  Lin. 

Pigs,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  mice,  are  now  both  wild  and  numerous 
throughout  the  whole  island.  Even  the  dense  forests  of  the  interior, 
far  away  from  the  residence  of  man,  are  infested  with  the  smaller 
vermin.  The  natives  attribute  the  destruction  and  all  but  extinction 
of  the  Kiwi  (Apteryx  australis),  the  Koitauke  (a  species  of  TeLrao), 
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achievement,  but  one,  also,  from  its  importance,  not 
likely  ever  to  be  forgotten ;  seeing,  too,  that  many  things 
of  comparatively  minor  importance  are  by  them  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  in  continued  succession,  from 
the  very  night  of  history*  Even  fishes,  birds,  and 
plants  (anciently  sought  after  with  avidity  as  articles  of 
food,  and  now,  if  not  altogether,  very  nearly  extinct), 
although  never  having  been  seen  by  either  the  passing  or 
the  rising  generation  of  Aborigines,  are,  notwithstanding, 
both  in  habit  and  uses  well  known  to  them  from  the  de¬ 
scriptive  accounts  repeatedly  rehearsed  in  their  hearing 
by  the  old  men  of  the  villages,  descendants  of  ancient 
days.  This  very  silence,  however,  I  embrace  as  a 
valuable  auxiliary  evidence,  bearing  me  out  not  a  little  in 
my  conjecture  that  the  bones  of  the  Moa  will  probably 
be  found  lying  either  in  the  upper  stratum  of  the  secondary 
or  the  lower  strata  of  the  tertiary  formation.  In  fact, 
unless  we  suppose  this  immense  bird  to  have  existed  at  a 
period  prior  to  the  peopling  of  these  islands  by  their 
present  aboriginal  inhabitants,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
its  becoming  extinct,  and,  like  the  Dodo ,  blotted  out  of 
the  list  of  the  feathered  race?  From  the  bones  of  about 
thirty  birds  found  at  Turanga,  in  a  very  short  time  and 
with  very  little  labour,  we  can  but  infer  that  it  once  lived 
in  some  considerable  numbers  ;  and,  from  the  size  of  those 
bones,  we  conclude  the  animal  to  have  been  powerful  as 
well  as  numerous.  "What  enemies,  then,  had  it  to  contend 
with  in  these  islands — where,  from  its  colossal  size,  it  must 
have  been  paramount  lord  of  the  creation  that  it  should 
have  ceased  to  be  ?  Man,  the  only  antagonist  at  all  able 
to  cope  with  it,  we  have  already  shown  as  being  entirely 


tlie  Weka,  (a  large  and  unknown  bird  with  short  wings,  probably 
allied  to  the  genus  Ardea),  the  Klore  maori ,  and  other  terrestrial 
animals,  to  the  voracity  and  numbers  of  those  foreign  pests* 
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ignorant  of  its  habits,  use,  and  manner  of  capture,  as 
well  as  utterly  unable  to  assign  any  reason  why  it  should 
have  thus  perished. 

The  period  of  time,  then,  in  which  I  venture  to  conceive 
it  most  probable  the  Moa  existed,  was  certainly  either 
antecedent  to,  or  contemporaneous  with,  the  peopling  of 
these  islands  by  the  present  race  of  New  Zealanders. 

But  we  will  proceed,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  (as 
we  proposed  in  the  second  place  to  do),  to  what  order 
or  family  it  is  likely  that  the  Moa  belongs.  In  making 
this  inquiry,  we  have  little  to  assist  us  but  the  bones 
before  us,  and  these,  from  the  writer’s  situation  in  this 
land,  without  any  known  osteologic  specimens  for  com¬ 
parison,  or  any  scientific  books  for  reference,  and  also 
from  the  bones  being  so  few  in  variety,  will,  he  fears, 
afford  him  but  little  help. 

From  an  attentive  consideration,  however,  of  these 
bones,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  conclude  that  the  animal 
must  have  been  of  large  size  and  great  strength ;  and, 
from  the  shortness  of  the  tarsus  (when  compared  with 
the  length  of  the  tibia),  we  also  perceive  it  to  have  been 
short-legged.  From  its  size,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to 
seek  for  its  affinities  among  either  the  Raptorial  or  Raso- 
rial  orders ;  but,  from  its  tarsi  possessing  only  articulations 
for  three  toes,  we  are  at  once  precluded  from  supposing 
that  it  belonged  to  the  former  order  :  to  which  we  may 
also  add,  first,  the  negative  evidence,  that  not  a  single 
specimen  or  fragment  of  a  wing-bone  has  yet  been 
found;  and,  second,  the  judicious  observation  of  Cuvier 
(in  reference  to  the  family  of  Struthonidce),  that 
it  would  be  morally  impossible  to  fit  such  heavy  bodies 
with  wings  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  fly.#  In  the 

*  The  Baron’s  words  are :  “  It  appears  as  if  all  the  muscular  power 
which  is  at  the  command  of  Nature  would  be  insufficient  to  move  such 
immense  wings  as  would  be  required  to  support  their  massive  bodies 
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latter,  however  (the  Gallinaceous  or  Rasorial  Order), 
we  have  the  largest  and  stoutest  birds  known :  these, 
too,  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits  (some  exclusively  so), 
and  very  often  possess  only  three  toes.  It  is  true  that, 
in  general,  the  different  known  members  of  the  family 
containing  the  largest  birds  have  their  tarsi  long  (where¬ 
as  those  of  the  Moa>  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  short), 
yet  to  this  we  have  exceptions  in  the  extinct  Dodo , 
and  the  Apteryx;  and  I  think  it  is  highly  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  latter,  the  only  known  existing  genus 
of  the  family  possessing  short  tarsi ,  is  entirely  confined  to 
these  islands. 

From  a  conviction,  then,  that  it  is  in  this  order  only 
that  the  affinities  of  the  Moa  are  to  be  sought  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  and  that  it  is  in  the  family  Stru- 
thonidce  where  they  will,  doubtless,  eventually  be  found, 
we  are  induced,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  place  the  Moa 
in  that  gigantic  group.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  a 
specimen  of  an  Apteryx* *  with  which  to  compare  the  few 
bones  we  at  present  possess  of  the  Moa ,  I  should,  I 
confess,  be  hazarding  an  opinion  in  saying  that  it  was 
most  nearly  allied  to  that  peculiar  genus  ;  yet,  when  we 
consider  that,  out  of  the  five  existing  genera  of  this 
family,  three  at  least,  apparently  possessing  the  nearest 
affinities  to  the  remains  of  the  bird  before  us,  belong  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  southernmost  parts  of  the  southern  hemi- 


in  the  air.”  (Regne  Animal ,  Class  Aves,  Ord.  V.  Fam.  I.)  If 
such  were  the  spontaneous  remarks  made  by  that  illustrious  naturalist, 
°n  contemplating  the  size  of  the  known  members  of  that  family, 
^hat  would  he  not  have  said,  had  he  but  lived  to  examine  the  colossal 
structure  of  the  Moa ! 

*  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  at  different  times  several 
specimens  of  the  Apteryx  in  my  possession  ;  at  present,  however,  I 
have  not  one,  nor  do  I  know  in  whose  possession  one  is  to  be  found 
m  New  Zealand. 
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sphere*,  and  that  a  connecting  link  is,  as  it  were,  wanting 
between  the  Rhea  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan, the  Dromiceius 
of  New  Holland,  the  Casuarius  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  the  Apteryx  of  New  Zealand,  and  that  this  con¬ 
necting  link  may,  in  all  probability,  be  supplied  in  the 
Moa ,  I  think  we  shall  be  constrained  to  assign  our 
Moa  a  place  between  the  genera  Casuarius  and  Apteryx , 
possessing  as  it  does  (only  in  a  much  greater  degree)  the 
immense  size  and  strength  of  the  former,  combined  with 
the  short  tarsi,  and  probably  wingless  structure,  of  the 
latter. 

I  venture,  however,  to  suppose  that  we  may  gain  an 
additional  gleam  of  light  (both  upon  the  probable  period 
at  which  the  Moa  existed,  and  also  on  the  family  to 
which  it  may  be  allied,)  by  a  consideration  of  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  its  name.  The  word  Moa ,  whence  is  it  derived  ? 
I  confess  I  know  not  any  New  Zealand  word  from  which 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  derived  its  origin.  And  this 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  here  an  outline  of  the  genera  com¬ 
posing  the  family  of  Strut  honidee,  seeing  they  are  hut  few.  Each 
genus  contains  but  one  single  species.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  the  group  may  be  thus  arranged : — 

Class,  AVES. 

Order  IV.  Rasores,  Vigors. 

Family  IV.  Strut  hojiidce. 

Genus  1.  Strutiiio,  Lmnceus.  (Type  of  the  group)  Ostrich  of 
South  Africa,  possessing  two  toes. 

Genus  2.  Casuarius,  Brisson .  Cassoivary  of  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago  :  three  toes. 

Genus  3.  Dromiceius,  Vieillot .  Emu  of  New  South  Wales : 
three  toes. 

Genus  4.  Rhea,  Vieillot .  Nandu  of  Straits  of  Magellan :  three 
toes. 

Genus  5.  Didus,  Linn.  Dodo,  (formerly  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Isles  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon) :  three  toes.  Extinct. 

Genus  6.  Apteryx,  Shaw.  Kiwi  of  New  Zealand  :  three  toes 
and  a  rudimentary  one. 

Genus  7.  Moa  of  New  Zealand :  three  toes.  Supposed  to  be 
extinct. 
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will  seem  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider,  that 
a  very  great  number  of  New  Zealand  appellatives  are 
not  only  derived  and  easily  traceable,  but  are,  also, 
generally  highly  expressive  of  some  action  or  quality  of 
the  thing  itself ;  chiefly,  too,  is  this  to  be  observed  when 
such  action  or  quality  is  peculiar  or  uncommon.  But  in 
the  Moa ,  the  most  uncommon  animal  New  Zealand  has 
ever  produced,  (especially  in  the  estimation  of  a  native), 
we  have  a  cognomen  which,  seems  an  entire  exception  to 
the  common  rule ;  for,  as  far  as  I  understand  it  at  pre¬ 
sent,  it  has,  in  reference  to  this  immense  animal,  no 
meaning  whatever.  Further,  it  may  not  be  amiss  also  to 
notice,  en  passant,  that  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
language  to  find  any  thing  bearing  so  very  short  an  ap¬ 
pellation  as  the  bird  in  question.  In  the  Friendly 
Society  and  Sandwich  groupes,  the  term  Moa  has 
been,  I  believe,  invariably  given  by  the  natives  of  those 
islands  to  the  domestic  cock,  and  used  as  the  proper 
name  for  that  animal  by  the  missionaries  there.  The 
New  Zealander,  in  relating  his  fabulous  account  of  the 
Moa,  almost  invariably  said  it  was  like  a  Tikaokao , 
i.e.  a  cock,  (they  having  given  the  cock  that  name  from 
its  crow,  which  to  them  sounded  like  those  letters  when 
drawn  out  and  pronounced  after  their  manner,)  and  that 
it  was  adorned  with  wattles,  &c.  Without  at  all,  at 
present,  entering  into  the  question  as  to  what  country 
or  countries  the  existing  race  of  New  Zealanders  emi¬ 
grated  from  to  these  islands,  the  popular  belief,  that,  at 
least,  a  portion  of  them  is  ol  Malay  oiigin,  is,  I  think, 
in  connexion  with  the  name  of  this  bird,  worthy  of 
notice ;  for,  whilst  we  know  the  term  Moa  is  used  to 
denote  the  cock  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  other 
groups,  it  is  only  in  the  isles  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
that  the  cassowary  ( Casuarius  Casoar,  Briss.)  is  to  be 
found.  And  this  bird,  too,  is  “  heavy  and  stoutly  built,” 
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and  the  only  one  of  the  whole  family  of  Struthonidcc 
possessing  wattles ;  for,  according  to  Cuvier,  it  has  the 
skin  of  its  head  and  top  of  the  neck  naked,  of  an  azure- 
blue  and  fiery-red  colour,  with  pendent  caruncles  like 
those  of  the  turkey,  and  is  the  largest  of  all  birds  next  to 
the  ostrich.”*  May  we  not,  I  would  ask,  be  allowed  to 
conjecture,  that  in  that  now  long-past  period,  when  the 
forefathers  of  the  present  race  of  Aborigines  first  landed 
on  these  shores,  a  few  of  those  New  Zealand  birds  might 
still  be  found  in  the  most  secluded  and  mountainous 
retreats,  having  hitherto  escaped  the  repeated  inroads  of 
the  original  inhabitants ;  or,  we  may  suppose,  that  the 
bones  only  were  seen  and  identified  to  belong  to  a  bird 
by  those  new-comers,  to  which,  from  their  real  or  sup¬ 
posed  resemblance  to  those  of  the  cassowary,  they  gave 
the  name  of  Moa :  the  name  which  that  giant-bird  bore 
in  their  fathers’  land. 

Ihis  conjecture,  however,  may  be  much  more  fully 
established,  on  ascertaining  the  name  by  which  the 
cassowary  is  known  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Sea. 

The  ornithology  of  New  Zealand,  now  that  these 
islands  are  become  a  British  Colony,  will  soon  be 
known ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  if  such  an  animal 
exists,  it  cannot  much  longer  remain  concealed.  And, 
it  is  further  to  be  hoped,  that  ere  long  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  find  somewhat  more  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  the  Moa,  so  as  not  merely  to  form  in  part  conjectural 
opinions  on  its  size,  habits,  and  affinities,  but  so  as  to 

be  well  assured  of  what  this  prodigious  creature  really 
was. 


Vide  Cuvier,  Rlgnc  Animal,  Class  Aves,  Genus  Casuarius. 
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PLATE  I. 

Fig.  1.  Tibia  of  Moa,  nearly  perfect,  30  inches  in  length. 

a ,  a ,  girth  10 J  inches,  bone  at  the  end  much  broken  and 

reduced  in  size. 

b ,  by  girth,  over  processes,  12£  inches. 

c,  Cy  girth,  51  inches ;  smallest  part. 
dy  deep  muscular  impressions. 

c,  e,  girth,  9  inches. 

Note. — The  largest  Tibia  yet  found  measured  4  in.  longer  than  this. 

Fig.  2.  Femur  of  Moa,  nearly  perfect,  length  13  inches. 
ff  girth,  12 J  inches. 

g}  g,  reticulated  muscular  impressions,  very  numerous. 
iy  iy  girth,  73  inches. 
hy  ky  ditto,  smallest  part,  3J  inches. 

?n,  m,  ditto,  11J  inches. 

Obs.— I  have  seen  a  portion  of  a  femur ,  the  small  part  of  which 
measured  8  inches  in  girth  !  The  one  from  which  the  drawing 
was  taken,  though  not  so  large,  was  more  perfect. 

Fig.  3.  Tarsus  of  Moa ,  nearly  perfect ;  length  10  inches, 
jpy  p,  girth,  9  inches. 

r,  r,  ditto,  4  inches. 

s,  Sy  ditto,  8  inches. 

PLATE  II. 

Fig.  I.  Upper  surface  of  fragment  of  pelvis  and  dorsal  vertebrae  of 
Moa ,  deeply  indented  with  muscular  impressions. 
a  to  by  measures  9£  inches. 

Cy  canal  of  medulla  spinalis . 
dy  outer  edge  of  acetabulum . 

Obs . — This  bone  differs  very  considerably  from  such  bones  in  other 
birds,  in  its  peculiar  carinated  shape  in  that  portion  which  must 
have  formed  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  It  must  have  been 
also  considerably  larger  when  entire,  as  the  whole  of  the  upper 
ridge  is  much  broken. 

Fig.  2.  Under  surface  of  Figure  1. 

af  a,  a  perfect  part  of  bone,  where,  in  the  narrowest  place, 
it  measures  3  inches  half-way  across. 
by  outer  edge  of  acetabulum. 

Cy  canal  of  medulla  spinalis . 
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NOTE. 

A  letter  from  Professor  Buckland  to  Sir  John 
Franklin,  dated  25th  February,  1843,  alluding  to  this 
marvellous  discovery  of  New  Zealand  Strutlionidae, 
exceeding  in  stature  the  largest  ostriches  of  Africa,  says, 
that  he  had  just  received  from  the  "Rev.  Mr.  Williams, 
who  for  eighteen  years  has  been  a  Missionary  at  Poverty 
Bay  in  New  Zealand,  a  box  full  of  the  bones  of  this  gigantic 
bird.  Mr.  Williams’s  letter  records  a  story  of  the  captain 
and  crew  of  an  American  vessel  having  seen  a  bird  six¬ 
teen  feet  high,  striding  one  night  along  a  hill  adjacent  to 
the  sea,  but  not  having  heart  or  curiosity  sufficient  to 
give  chase  to  it.  The  state  of  the  bones  sent  by  Mr. 
Williams  was  so  fresh  as  to  indicate  their  having  been 
a  very  short  time  in  the  mud  from  which  they  were 
extracted;  and  there  are  strong  hopes  that  the  living 
bird  may  yet  be  seen  striding  among  the  emus  and  os¬ 
triches  in  Regent’s  Park. 

The  box  in  question  was  opened  by  Professor  Owen, 
who  gives  a  list  of  23  bones,  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that  these  fine  remains  belong  to  the  same  species 
of  bird  as  the  fragments  formerly  described.  ( Zool . 
Trans.,  vol.  iii,,  p.  32,  pi.  3.)  It  is  distinct  from 
the  ostrich  by  the  three  toes ;  from  the  other  tridactyle 
Struthonida  by  the  absence  of  air  in  the  femur ,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  metatarsal  bones  compared  with  the 
tibia:  in  these  characters  the  great  bird  manifests  an 
important  affinity  to  Apteryx.  Apteryx  is,  in  fact,  its 
closest  existing  relation,  but  is  generally  distinct  by  virtue 
of  its  fourth  toe.  Therefore  the  great  bird  of  New  Zealand 
will  stand  as  representative  of— 

Deinomis  Novae  Zelandiae,  Owen, 
of  future  ornithological  catalogues. 

It  is  quite  big  enough  to  have  made  footsteps  as  large 
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or  even  larger  than  the  Ornithichnites  giganteus  of 
Professor  Hitchcock ;  and  any  lingering  doubts  of  that 
being  a  great  tridactyle  bird  have  been  chased  out  of 
mind  by  the  remains  in  question.  Mr.  Broderip  re¬ 
marks  that  the  paper  read  by  Professor  Owen  before  the 
Zoological  Society  in  November,  1839,  on  the  fragments 
of  a  femur  of  this  bird,  has  come  true  to  the  letter ;  the 
terminations  of  the  imperfect  bone,  which  he  had  drawn 
on  his  copy  of  the  plate  then  published,  might  have  been 
sketched  from  the  perfect  bone ;  and  all  this,  not  from  any 
guess,  but  from  severe  philosophical  induction. 


Art.  II.  Account  of  Macquarie  Harbour .  By  T.  G. 

Lempriere,  Esq.,  D.A.C.G. 

[Continued  from  page  31.] 

The  climate  of  Macquarie  Harbour,  although  subject  to 
constant  variations  in  the  weather,  and  particularly  to 
heavy  rains,  is  far  from  unhealthy.  The  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  contracted  at  the  Settlement  were  few — rheu¬ 
matism,  dysentery,  and  scurvy,  were  the  prevailing 
diseases ;  and  the  first  alone  can  be  said  to  appertain  to 
this  climate,  as  the  two  latter  were  principally  caused  by 
the  prisoner’s  food,  and  also  his  occupation,  which  daily 
exposed  him  to  work  in  the  water. 

The  Settlement  being  constantly  rationed  on  salt  provi¬ 
sions,  and  not  supplying  a  quantity  of  vegetables  sufficient 
for  all  the  prisoners,  scorbutic  patients  formed  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  sick  couvicts;  whilst  the  officers  and  mi¬ 
litary,  who  received  a  regular  supply  of  vegetables,  occa- 
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sionally  fresh  pork,  and  sometimes  a  few  sheep  from 
Hobart  Town,  managed  with  the  assistance  of  their 
poultry-yard,  to  keep  free  from  the  painful  complaint. 

The  weather  during  the  months  of  January,  February, 
March,  and  April,  is  the  most  pleasant,  but  even  during 
these  months  the  north-west  gales  are  sometimes  severely 
felt :  in  the  spring  and  fall  these  winds  are  still  more  pre¬ 
valent.  The  most  disagreeable  feature  in  the  weather  is 
rain,  which  will  continue  night  and  day  without  ceasing 
for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  cold  is  not  so  severe  as  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  snow  is  often  seen  during  the  winter  to  lie  on  the 
surrounding  mountains,  but  seldom  on  the  Settlement. 
A  slight  frost  is  sometimes  perceptible  in  the  morning, 
but  it  disappears  soon  after  sun-rise.  The  heat  in  sum¬ 
mer  is  not  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony.  I 
do  not  recollect  the  thermometer  higher  than  100°  in  the 
.shade, — this  was  in  January,  1830:  in  December,  1828,  it 
was  92°. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  meteorological  journals 
which  were  kept  for  several  years  at  Macquarie  Harbour 
by  the  Commandant’s  clerk,  J.  Douglas,  a  very  intel¬ 
ligent  man,  who  took  much  pleasure  in  such  pursuits, 
should  have  unfortunately,  either  through  his  removal, 
the  changes  and  breaking  up  of  the  Settlement,  or  some 
other  cause,  been  lost,  as  they  would  have  afforded  much 
useful  information. 

The  natural  soil  of  the  Settlement  is  very  poor,  and 
consists  principally  of  gravel  composed  of  fragments  of 
quartz  and  other  siliceous  matter,  and  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  clay.  It  is  true  that  there  was  not  a  spot 
unoccupied  by  buildings  or  roads  which  was  uncultivated, 
part  being  laid  out  in  vegetable  gardens,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  grasses ;  but  this  had  been  accomplished  by 
the  greatest  exertions  and  attention. 

Most  of  the  top  soil  was  brought  from  the  main  land, 
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and  the  whole  improved  by  a  mixture  of  compost,  wood- 
ashes,  and  the  small  quantity  of  clay  the  island  itself 
afforded. 

The  gardens,  however,  finally  produced  peas,  cauli¬ 
flowers,  cabbages,  beans,  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  rad¬ 
ishes,  celery,  lettuces,  &c.,  of  a  quality  and  size  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  stalls  of  Co  vent  Garden. 

Owing  to  the  weather,  and  the  absence  of  proper  ma¬ 
nure,  melons  and  cucumbers  were  not  raised;  a  few 
pumpkins  scarcely  reached  their  full  growth. 

English  fruit  trees,  such  as  apples,  peaches,  and  quince, 
were  tried :  they  blossomed,  but  the  nortlx-westers  would 
not  allow  the  fruit  to  ripen;  red  currants,  and  the  Cape 
gooseberry,  were  the  only  fruit  that  came  to  maturity. 

Philip’s  Island  could  boast  of  a  much  better  soil,  and 
produced  nearly  forty  tons  of  potatoes  annually. 

The  soil  on  the  main  land  near  the  Settlement  is,  in 
general,  of  the  same  cold  and  hungry  description  as  on 
Sarah’s  Island.  There  are  a  few  tracts  of  land  which  to 
the  eye  would  appear  susceptible  of  cultivation ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  number  of  acres  that  could  repay  the  far¬ 
mer  would  be  very  small,  and  these  would  be  mostly  chosen 
from  the  swampy  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  Gordon, 
requiring  extensive  drainage.  As  far  as  the  produce 
of  the  soil  can  recompense  the  toils  of  the  cultivator, 
Macquarie  Harbour  will  never  be  selected  as  a  spot 
to  settle  upon.  The  very  cold  and  bleak  appearance 
of  the  high  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Settlement  would 
deter  any  new  settler, — they  look  as  if  they  were,  winter 
and  summer,  covered  with  an  irremoveable  mantle  of  snow ; 
this  is  owing  to  the  greater  part  being  composed  of  white 
quartz,  and  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  land  lying  at 
the  foot  of  these  hills  is  uniformly  sterile,  the  soil  being 
composed  of  sand  and  diminutive  pieces  of  quartz  and 
crystals ;  the  only  symptoms  of  vegetation  being  of  the 
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nature  of  those  plants  generally  found  in  soils  of  the  same 
description  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony. 

Macquarie  Harbour,  however,  offers  in  its  timber  a 
source  of  wealth  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  more  fertile 
districts  of  the  colony.  Amongst  the  produce  of  its 
forests  we  find, — 

The  Lightwood  tree  ( Acacia  Melanoxylon ),  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  with  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  about  fifteen  feet,  a  very  useful  wood  for  various 
purposes,  especially  in  ship-building;  its  colour  is  brown, 
something  resembling  walnut.  Some  very  beautiful  fur¬ 
niture  is  made  from  this  wood,  particularly  from  the 
root,  the  veins  and  shades  of  which  resemble  those  in 
Spanish  mahogany. 

The  Myrtle  ( Eucalyptus  myrtifolia ),  a  beautiful  dark 
green-leaved  tree  :  the  leaves  are  remarkably  small,  and 
bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  those  of  the  rose  tree,  height 
from  eighty  to  ninety  feet,  circumference  fourteen.  Its 
colour  is  reddish.  This  wood  possesses  some  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  beech,  and  is  very  useful  for  ship-building, 
also  for  wheelwrights. 

Celery-top  Pine  ( Podocarpus  asplenifolius ),  an  ele¬ 
gant  straight  tree,  with  leaves  something  resembling  the 
celery  plant,  hence  its  name :  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
sixty  feet,  although  seldom  exceeding  five  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference;  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  masts,  yards, 
spars,  &c. 

The  Huon  Pine  ( Dacrydium  cupressinum)  unites 
great  beauty  to  extensive  utility.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  seventy  feet ;  in  circumference  it  seldom  exceeds 
fifteen.  It  grows  in  a  pyramidal  form,  extending  its 
limits  to  a  great  distance,  when  smaller  branches  droop, 
something  in  the  same  manner  as  the  weeping  willow  : 
the  colour  of  the  foliage  is  rich  green.  The  Huon  pine 
affords  an  excellent  substitute  for  deal;  and  is,  indeed,  in 
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many  respects  superior  to  that  wood.  For  ships’  decks 
and  interior,  for  boat-building,  and  innumerable  other 
purposes,  its  qualities  are  unequalled. 

Huon  pine  formed  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
Macquarie  Harbour  :  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  logs  were  collected  in  one  year  (1827), 
besides  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  of  gum,  myrtle, 
&c.  These  logs  were  procured  from  different  spots  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Settlement,  principally  from  the  Gordon. 
Sometimes  the  timber  is  found  at  some  distance  inland  ; 
in  that  case  a  road  was  made  to  the  water-side  by  felling 
the  intermediate  trees,  and  placing  the  trunks  trans¬ 
versely  across  the  road  so  as  to  form  ways,  over  which 
the  pine  logs,  cut  to  proper  sizes,  were  rolled  into 
the  river  with  handspikes  or  levers.  The  next  process 
was  to  fix  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  logs  together  in 
the  form  of  a  raft,  the  outside  logs  being  attached  to 
the  centre  ones  by  iron  chains.  The  raft  was  towed 
to  the  Settlement  by  a  launch  or  two.  Sometimes 
in  bad  weather  the  chains  gave  way,  and  the  logs 
drifted  about  in  every  quarter.  Such  accidents  always 
gave  much  trouble,  and  indeed  it  seldom  happened 
that  the  whole  number  of  logs  were  recovered.  When 
the  raft  arrived  at  the  Settlement,  the  unfortunate 
prisoners’  severest  task  began  ;  for  they  had  to  wade  to 
their  middles  for  hours  at  a  time  with  hand-spikes,  to 
roll  the  timber  up.  The  logs  were  piled  in  stacks,  some¬ 
times  thirty  feet  high.  Whenever  the  men  were  so  em¬ 
ployed,  the  Commandant  used  to  allow  them  to  receive 
a  small  quantity  of  spirits.  W  e  recollect  seeing  one  of 
these  logs  which  measured  twelve  and  a  half  tons.  The 
best  of  the  logs  were  shipped  to  Hobart  Town,  some 
were  cut  up  by  the  sawyers,  of  whom  there  were  con¬ 
stantly  nine  or  ten  pairs  at  work,  into  boards,  also  for 
Hobart  Town ;  the  remainder  were  either  reserved  for  use 
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in  the  Settlement,  or,  if  too  short  or  otherwise  objectionable, 
they  were  thrown  in  to  fill  up  the  quays  and  other  places. 
Many  a  log  have  I  seen  thus  employed  which  would  now 
be  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  Government  timber- 
yards,  but  at  that  time  they  were  considered  of  little  or 
no  value.  Gum,  myrtle,  and  other  woods,  which  would 
not  float,  were  brought  to  the  Settlement  two  at  a  time, 
lashed  one  to  each  side  of  a  large  launch.  There  is  also  a 
tree  which  grows  on  Philip’s  Island,  called  the  Hard 
Wood,  which  would  answer  for  many  of  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  Lignum  Vitce  is  now  used.  Huon  pine, 
however,  is  the  staple  commodity  of  Macquarie  Harbour, 
and  no  doubt,  if  thrown  open  to  the  public,  would  not 
only  enrich  speculators,  but  prove  a  general  benefit  to 
the  Colony  :  it  is  a  wood  much  sought  after  for  its  quality, 
and  is  far  superior  to  the  pine  imported  from  New  Zealand, 
and  for  many  purposes  to  the  cedar  of  New  South  Wales. 
Although  an  immense  draught  on  the  stock  of  Huon 
pine  at  Macquarie  Harbour  took  place  during  the  time 
that  the  Settlement  existed,  there  remains  sufficient  to 
supply  the  whole  Colony  for  some  years  to  come.  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Hoy,  late  master-shipwright  at  Mac¬ 
quarie  Harbour,  and  now  filling  the  same  important 
situation  at  Port  Arthur,  who  was  the  last  person  who 
left  the  place,  that  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  tons 
might  be  obtained  within  one  mile  of  the  water-side,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  that  within  half  the  distance.  As 
a  proof  of  the  capabilities  of  Macquarie  Harbour,  we 
would  state,  that  during  the  period  (about  seven  years) 
that  Mr.  Hoy  filled  the  situation  of  master-shipwright  at 
the  Settlement,  the  following  work  was  performed  in  the 
dock-yard  alone.  The  brig  Cyprus  was  rebuilt.  The  brigs 
Tamar ,  Isabella ,  Frederick ,  Adelaide ,  averaging  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  tons  each,  were  built  also  ;  the 
barque  William  the  Fourth  of  200  tons;  the  cutters 
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Charlotte ,  Clyde ,  and  Shamrock ,  of  about  50  tons  each  ; 
the  schooners  Penelope ,  Shannon ,  Badger ,  Kangaroo , 
Industry ,  of  about  25  tons  each ;  twenty-two  launches, 
of  from  5  to  10  tons  each;  forty-six  small  boats.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  Mr.  Hoy’s  arrival,  the  brig  Derwent ,  schooners 
Sorell  and  Despatch ,  sloop  Opossum ,  lighter  James 
Lucas ,  and  several  launches  and  whale  boats  had  been  built. 
This  does  not  include  the  boats  for  the  use  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment,  repairs  to  sundry  vessels,  &c. 

The  whole  work  in  the  dockyard  was  performed  by 
comparatively  few  convicts,  thirty-six  to  thirty-eight 
being  the  usual  number  of  men  employed  there,  and. 
not  more  than  three  of  these  had  served  their  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  either  ship  or  boatbuilding;  and,  indeed,  very 
few  of  them  knew  the  use  of  sharp-edged  tools. 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Hoy  was  to  select  from 
the  draughts  as  they  arrived,  such  men  as  appeared  ac¬ 
tive,  and  willing  to  be  taught,  and  who  were  under  a  long 
sentence  to  the  Settlement.  These  men,  according  to 
their  capacity  and  inclination,  were  placed  as  shipwrights, 
boat-builders,  blacksmiths,  or  sawyers  :  some  of  them  in 
time  became  efficient  and  good  workmen,  whilst  others, 
not  realizing  the  hopes  that  were  entertained  of  them, 
were  turned  into  the  labouring  gangs.  The  great  expense 
that  would  be  incurred  by  the  number  of  officers,  of  troops* 
&c.  necessary  for  the  discipline  of  an  establishment  where 
convicts  are  employed,  would  most  probably  render  it 
unprofitable  to  procure  timber  from,  and  build  vessels 
at  Macquarie  Harbour  for  the  use  of  Government ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  could  an  individual  or  a  com¬ 
pany  obtain  from  Government  a  lease  of  Macquarie 
Harbour  for  a  certain  period,  say  seven  years,  to  engage 
in  procuring  timber,  and  at  the  same  time  building  a  few 
vessels,  such  as  are  most  required  in  the  Colony,  it  would 
be  found  a  most  lucrative  undertaking. 

vol.  ii.  no.  vii*  i 
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I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Hoy,  who  in  addition  to 
great  experience  in  his  profession  possessed  much  practical 
knowledge,  with  the  following  calculation.  He  adds,  that 
lie  is  of  opinion  that  twelve  months’  work,  agreeably  to  the 
subjoined  calculation,  could  be  obtained  at  King’s  River 
alone,  independently  of  what  might  be  procured  higher 
up  the  river : — 


Maintenance  &c.  of  eight  sawyers  and 
twenty-two  labourers  for  twelve  months 

Saws,  files,  axes,  wedges,  &c . 

Freight  of  ten  cargoes,  at  an  average  of 
100  tons  each . . . . 


£  d. 
|  547  0  0 

..250  0  0 
|  1500  0  0 


Total....  £2297  0  0 
£ 

36,000  cub.  feetof  Pine,  at  2s.  6d.  per  ft.  4500 
140,000  superficial  ditto,  at  4rf.  per  ft.  2333 

-  6833  0  0 


Profit....  £4536  0  0 


So  valuable  was  Huon  pine  in  Hobart  Town,  that,  in 
1827,  the  Commandant  was  informed  by  Government, 
that  it  was  more  profitable  to  send  supplies  of  that  wood 
up  than  to  build  vessels.  Good  oars  were  made  at  the 
Settlement ;  trenails  were  also  shipped  in  great  quantities. 

The  shoemakers’  establishment  made  great  returns  to 
Government,  not  only  by  producing  the  shoes  required  by 
the  Government  for  the  prisoners  on  the  Settlement,  but 
also  a  great  quantity  for  the  prisoners  in  Hobart  Town, 
for  the  Factory,  &c.  As  early  as  1824  a  tannery  had 
been  established :  hides  and  kangaroo  skins  were  sent 
from  Hobart  Town  in  a  raw  state.  When  tanned,  part 
were  made  up  into  boots  and  shoes  at  the  Settlement, 
the  remainder  were  sent  up  to  Town. 

The  tan  generally  made  use  of  was  the  bark  of  the 
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Celery- top  Pine,  the  Wattle  ( Acacia  decurrens ),  usually 
employed  in  the  Colony,  not  growing  at  Macquarie 
Harbour-  The  leather,  although  well  tanned,  be¬ 
came  of  a  disagreeable  red  colour,  which  stained  the 
stockings. 

Kangaroo  skins  were  often  to  be  obtained  from  the 
soldiers,  who  were  allowed  to  go  out  in  small  parties  to 
hunt,  both  for  the  benefit  of  their  health  and  for  recreation. 
When  tobacco  has  been  scarce,  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen 
skins  given  for  as  many  inches  of  negrohead. 

In  1828  between  three  and  four  hundred  skins  were 
received  into  store  from  the  soldiers,  who,  by  the  authority 
of  Government,  were  allowed  in  such  cases  a  moderate 
compensation  in  spirits,  or  in  tea  or  sugar,  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Commandant. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Philip’s  Island  produced 
a  quantity  of  potatoes,  whilst  at  the  same  time  pigs  were 
kept  on  the  farm.  A  further  quantity  of  both  was  annually 
purchased  from  the  pilot,  who  had  the  means  of  cultivating 
the  one  and  rearing  the  other  at  his  station  at  the  heads. 
He  occasionally  killed  a  whale,  the  oil  from  which  was 
also  purchased  by  the  Government. 

A  more  extensive  system  of  cultivation  might  have  been 
adopted,  but  was  interdicted  by  the  Government,  as  it 
was  considered  that  the  dreariness  of  Macquarie  Harbour 
was  its  chief  recommendation  as  a  penal  settlement. 
Even  the  appearance  of  comfort  was  prohibited. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Settlement,  particularly  at  Coal  Head,  nearly  opposite 
to  Philip’s  Island.  It  was  not,  however,  dug,  but  some  of 
the  pieces  found  on  the  surface  burnt  very  well. 

To  botanists  Macquarie  Harbour  offers  the  means 
of  much  instruction  and  amusement.  We  believe  that 
that  highly  respectable  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 

i  2 
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Mr.  James  Backhouse*1,  during  his  visit  at  the  Settlement 
discovered  some  new  plants. 

With  respect  to  animals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  I  have 
met  with  few  that  are  not  often  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  Colony :  we  may  except  a  species  of  kingfisher 
frequenting  the  Gordon,  which  I  have  not  seen  else¬ 
where. 

The  same  river  was  noted  for  the  number  of  the 
Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus  found  on  its  banks.  Some 
of  the  officers  attempted  to  keep  specimens  alive,  but 
without  success.  An  Echidna ,  which  had  access  to  a 
place  well  stocked  with  ants,  lived  for  some  time. 

There  is  also  a  large  species  of  fresh-water  lobster 
found  in  the  rivers,  sometimes  eight  inches  in  length  : 
the  shell  is  very  hard,  nearly  black  in  colour;  the  flavour 
of  the  flesh  is  rather  strong.  Black  swans  are  very 
plentiful,  indeed  water-fowl  of  every  description  abound. 
There  is  no  fish,  except  a  small  trout,  caught  nearer 
the  Settlement  than  Wellington  Head.  There  appears 
to  be  something  in  the  waters  of  Macquarie  Harbour 
which  is  injurious  to  the  salt-water  fish.  They  are 
often  seen  floating  dead  on  the  surface.  Kangaroos  and 
wombats  are  often  caught :  the  flesh  of  the  former  is 
famed  for  its  flavour,  that  of  the  wombat  is  not  so 

*  As  we  have  mentioned  that  gentleman's  name,  it  would  be  an 
act  of  injustice  to  him,  and  to  his  friend  and  companion  Mr.  Walker, 
were  we  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  interest  they  took  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  penal  settlement ;  and 
we  cannot  too  much  admire  that  philanthropic  spirit  which  led  these 
gentlemen  to  leave  their  native  shores,  their  friends,  and  their  dearest 
ties,  to  travel  so  many  thousand  miles  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
administering  to  the  wants  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

Their  stay  in  these  colonies  was  of  some  duration,  and  much  good 
attended  their  labours.  Few  persons  have  left  after  their  departure 
so  many  warm  friends  and  well-wishers. 
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generally  known ;  but  we  can  vouch  from  experience 
that  a  young  wombat,  stuffed  and  roasted  whole  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  sucking  pig,  makes  a  most  delicious 
dish.  Fresh-water  eels,  of  immense  size,  are  abun¬ 
dant;  the  soldiers  often  went  out  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  a  supply  of  these  fish  :  a  fire  was  lighted 
at  night  on  the  edge  of  a  lagoon  or  river ;  this  attracted 
the  fish,  who  eagerly  took  the  bait,  worms  or  grubs. 
The  produce  of  one  night’s  fishing  has  sometimes 
been  as  much  as  two  men  could  carry  across  a  pole. 
The  Echidna  often  formed  a  favourite  dish  on  the 
tables  of  the  officers ;  and  when  properly  stuffed 
with  sage  and  onions,  and  roasted,  has  all  the  flavour 
of  a  goose.  There  were  no  shells  of  any  value  found 
near  Macquarie  Harbour,  but  an  enormous-sized  crab 
was  often  met  with,  the  first  joint  of  one  of  the 
claws  measuring  sometimes  nine  inches  in  length.  Some 
very  beautiful  pebbles  were  picked  up  amongst  the  sand 
on  the  beaches,  some  of  an  amber  colour,  others  of  a 
light  green  resembling  aquamarine.  Some  very  hand¬ 
some  crystals  were  almost  invariably  discovered  when 
the  earth  was  dug  on  the  Settlement.  There  are  strong 
reasons  to  suppose  that  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
contain  metals,  but  there  was  no  person  on  the  Settle¬ 
ment  who  understood  how  to  search  for  them.  Amongst 
the  plants  found  at  Macquarie  Harbour  is  the  Pohjgonium 
adpressum ,  or  Macquarie'  Harbour  vine :  it  has  been 
found  in  other  parts,  but  not  of  such  luxurious  growth. 
This  elegant  and  useful  creeper  or  climber  is  seen  to 
cover  large  patches  of  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
and  of  the  harbour.  Its  leaves  at  full  growth  will  mea¬ 
sure  six  inches  in  length,  and  are  of  a  rich  green  colour ; 
the  blossom  is  white,  and  produces  a  fruit  of  a  sub-acid 
taste,  excellent  for  tarts  and  preserves.  The  fruit  grows 
ln  hunches,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  grapes  :  each 
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berry  lias  a  seed.  The  leaves  and  branches  taste  like  sorrel, 
and  have  been  used  as  an  antiscorbutic  medicine.  We 
take  some  credit  to  ourselves  in  having  been  the  first  to 
bring  this  plant  into  notice,  since  it  now  forms  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  in  most  of  the  gardens  in  Hobart 
Town,  in  covering  arbours,  fences,  &c.  Its  growth  is 
extraordinary,  the  young  shoots  growing  several  inches 
in  one  night,  and  in  the  course  of  a  single  season  it  will 
entirely  cover  the  largest  arbour,  or  run  up  and  cover  a 
high  wall ;  at  a  distance  it  has  the  appearance  of  ivy. 


Art.  III.  On  a  New  Species  of  Encrinita  (Encrinus 
Australis).  By  the  Rev.  C.  Pleydell  N.  Wilton, 
M.A.,F.C.P.S.,  Cor.  M.T.S.,  Member  of  the  Aslinio- 
lean  Society  of  Oxford,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  year  1834,  one  of  the  Aboriginal  blacks  of 
Newcastle,  on  the  River  Hunter,  brought  me  a  fragment 
of  a  marine  animal,  evidently  an  Encrinite,  which  he 
had  taken  out  of  the  water  from  amongst  the  rocks  at 
low  tide,  and  which  I  conjectured  to  be  a  new  variety. 
Subsequent  observations  upon  perfect  specimens  having 
confirmed  this  conjecture,  I  have  distinguished  this 
species  by  the  name  of  Encrinus  Australis. 

The  Encrinus  Australis  has  no  vertebral  column,  but 
its  body,  which  is  about  Jth  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  ter¬ 
minated  in  that  direction  by  a  circular  base ;  the 
circumference  of  the  body  being  indented  by  three  rows 
of  irregularly  shaped  hollow  sections,  each  furnished  with 
a  circular  orifice,  to  which  the  several  tentacula  of  about 
80  joints,  and  curving  inwards  towards  their  extremities, 
are  appended,  and  by  which  the  animal  attaches  itself  to 
the  seaweed,  which  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the  water- 
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hole  in  the  rock.  To  the  opposite  extremity  of  its  body, 
which  is  always  uppermost  in  the  water,  are  attached  five 
clavicles.  Upon  rcmovingthese  from  the  body,  its  inferior 
surface  presents  a  star  of  five  points,  each  point  being 
set  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  approaching  segments 
of  a  circle,  on  which  each  of  the  clavicles  reposed. 
Within  this  star  is  another  star  also  of  five  points.  To 
each  of  these  clavicles  are  attached  two  scapulae,  into 
each  of  which  the  first  two  bones  of  the  animal  are 
inserted.  On  each  of  these  is  another  scapula,  from 
which  proceed  two  arms.  To  two  opposite  sides  of  every 
alternate  articulation  of  these  arms,  which  gradually 
diminish  in  size  to  the  extremity,  are  attached  fingers, 
gradually  tapering  to  a  point,  formed  of  several  joints, 
which  appear  to  vary  in  number  according  to  the  size  and 
age  of  the  specimen.  In  one  of  these  I  have  counted 
twenty.  Each  of  the  joints  of  the  arms  is  of  a  circular 
figure,  with  an  oval  orifice  in  the  centre,  from  which 
proceed  radii  to  the  circumference.  With  its  fingers, 
which  the  animal  can  either  extend  or  contract  at  pleasure, 
either  in  a  lateral  or  perpendicular  direction,  and  which 
all  curve  outwards,  the  Encrinus  Australis  presents  an 
appearance  under  the  water  of  that  species  of  lily  called 
the  Turk’s  cap,  and  of  a  beautiful  lilac  colour. 

I  have  frequently  attempted  to  convey  home  in  a 
basket  perfect  specimens  of  this  animal,  attached  to  sea¬ 
weed;  but  I  invariably  found  that  they  were  a  long  time 
in  the  act  of  dying,  during  which  time  several  joints  of 
the  fingers,  and  many  of  the  articulations  of  the  arms, 
fell  to  pieces.  In  death  the  arms  collapse,  and  a  dark 
viscous  fluid  is  emitted  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  body 
of  the  animal  in  the  hollow  space  formed  by  the  collapsing 
of  the  clavicles,  scapulae,  and  arms.  The  only  method 
of  preserving  the  animal  entire,  is  to  immerse  it,  as  soon 
as  taken  out  of  the  water,  into  strong  spirit.  So  tenacious 
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is  it  of  life,  that,  although  plunged  into  a  bottle  of  pure 
Hollands,  and  the  cork  well  fastened  down,  I  have 
noticed  in  one  specimen  motion  in  the  fingers  and  ten- 
tacula  at  the  expiration  of  three  minutes. 

The  Encrinus  Australis  is  never  to  be  found*  either  in 
a  fragmentary  state  thrown  up  on  the  beach,  or  alive  in 
the  water-holes  amongst  the  rocks,  except  after  a  strong 
south  or  south-easterly  gale,  which  dislodges  it  from  its 
usual  habitat  amongst  the  sea-weed  in  the  depths  outside 
the  rocks,  which  at  low  water  form  the  barrier  of  our  iron- 
bound  coast. 

I  have  frequently  sent  specimens  of  the  Encrinus  to 
Europe,  but  unfortunately  none  have  ever  yet  reached 
their  destination  in  a  perfect  condition.  In  a  letter  dated 
Oxford,  February  16th,  1841,  which  I  received  from 
the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.,  SaviliaH  Professor  of 
Geometry  in  that  University,  to  whom  I  had  forwarded 
specimens  at  different  times,  my  friend  observes,  “The 
bottle,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  had  been  smashed  to  pieces 
during  its  passage,  and  all  the  spirits  had  disappeared  : 
the  specimens  were  consecpiently  in  a  dry  state,  but  I 
hope  not  much  injured  in  other  respects.  1  have  duly 
presented  them  to  the  Ashmolean  Society,  and  am 
desired  on  behalf  of  that  body  to  return  you  many  thanks 
for  the  same.  They  were  exhibited  at  a  meeting  yesterday, 
when  Professor  Buckland  and  others  made  remarks  upon 
them.  They  were  universally  regarded  as  very  curious 
and  interesting.  The  whole  subject  of  Encrinites,  &c.  is 
about  to  be  taken  up  by  Professor  Agassiz,  who  is 
bringing  out  a  large  work  on  the  subject/’ 

Having  lately  forwarded  to  Oxford  another  set  of 
specimens  of  the  Encrinus  Australis,  I  shall  communicate 
to  the  Society  any  further  information  I  may  receive  worthy 
of  notice  upon  this  interesting  visitant  of  our  coast. 
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Art.  IV.  Excursion  to  the  Western  Range,  Tasmania. 

By  William  PI.  Breton,  Lieut.  R.N. 

No  person  wlio  has  seen  only  one  side  of  the  Island  of 
Tasmania  can  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  country 
generally ;  for  that  portion  to  the  south  of  Oatlands,  50 
miles  from  Hobart  Town,  and  70  from  Launceston,  is 
very  different  from  that  to  the  north  of  this  village,  the 
low  lands  being  closely  hemmed  in  by  hills  in  every  di¬ 
rection  ;  while  that  on  each  side  of  the  route  from  Laun¬ 
ceston,  to  the  distance  of  60  miles  towards  the  south, 
may,  comparatively  speaking,  be  termed  a  plain,  or  val¬ 
ley,  varying  from  20  to  25  miles  in  width.  To  the  east¬ 
ward  rises  the  range  of  Ben  Lomond  to  the  height  of 
5000  feet;  the  opposite  range  being  that  called  the 
Western,  which  extends  50  or  60  miles;  and  its  height 
is  rather  over  4000  feet.  Both  these  ranges  are  at  par¬ 
ticular  places  extremely  precipitous,  and,  where  this  is 
the  case,  can  only  be  ascended  by  clambering  over  the 
accumulations  of  debris,  'lliere  are,  however,  places 
where  they  can  be  ascended  on  horseback,  though  these 
rarely  occur  on  the  side  facing  the  great  valley.  This 
valley  undulates  considerably,  but  contains  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  very  nearly  level  land  ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
there  any  elevation  of  consequence  except  one  about 
three  miles  in  extent,  called  Archer’s  Hummocks.  Much 
of  this  tract  of  country  is  highly  beautiful,  and  many  of 
the  views,  especially  about  Mr.  James  Cox’s  at  Claren¬ 
don,  17  miles  from  Launceston,  around  Evandale,  a 
village  five  or  six  miles  before  we  reach  Clarendon,  and 
for  miles  round  Longford,  a  village  on  the  western  side 
of  the  valley,  about  14  or  15  miles  from  Launceston,  are 
particularly  fine.  There  is  also  a  large  proportion  of 
cultivated  land  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  part  of 
the  Colony  would  be  admired  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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About  15  miles  from  Longford  is  Connorville,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Roderick  O’Connor.  This  estate  com¬ 
prises  20,000  acres,  and  is  at  the  base  of  the  Western 
Range,  the  distance  from  Launceston  being  30  miles. 
In  every  point  of  view  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  there  is 
a  large  proportion  of  good  soil,  and  it  is  well  watered  ; 
while  the  scenery  is  in  a  high  degree  picturesque,  and 
affords  great  diversity  of  hill  and  plain,  of  thick  forest, 
and  land  but  thinly  timbered.  The  house  is  on  the  bank 
of  the  Lake  River. 

I  quitted  Connorville  on  horseback,  and  proceeded  up 
what  is  termed,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Lake  River 
flowing  through  it,  the  Lake  Opening  :  and,  after  a  con¬ 
tinual  ascent  for  12  or  14  miles,  descended  into  a  spot 
called  the  Den.  The  track  had  led  through  a  forest  of 
Eucalypti  and  Acacice ,  with  an  occasional  opening, 
through  which  I  had  some  good  views  of  mountain 
scenery. 

I  saw  en  route  the  only  white  hawk  I  had  hitherto 
seen  wild  in  this  Colony,  though  I  have  had  several  in 
captivity.  An  occasional  lordly  eagle  too  soared  above 
us,  and  a  party  of  crows  were  regaling  upon  the  remains 
of  a  kangaroo.  As  it  may  notbe  generally  known  that  the 
eagle  sometimes  hunts  in  company,  I  may  as  well  men¬ 
tion  two  instances  in  which  I  know  this  to  have  occurred. 
In  the  first,  three  eagles  attacked  a  healthy  ewe,  when 
the  shepherd  happening  to  arrive,  they  left  the  animal ; 
it  was,  however,  so  much  injured  that  he  was  obliged  to 
kill  it.  In  the  second,  two  of  these  birds  had  just  killed 
a  large  kangaroo,  when  a  friend  of  mine  rode  up  and 
secured  the  prize  for  himself.  Of  these  destructive  birds 
49  were  killed  at  one  farm  in  a  very  few  weeks.  The 
crow  is  a  great  thief,  and  very  cunning,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  serve  as  an  instance. — A  gentleman,  suspect¬ 
ing  that  two  crows  were  about  to  commit  some  depreda* 
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tion,  determined  to  watcli  them :  he  then  saw  one 
apparently  attack  a  hen,  which  had  chickens,  and,  while 
it  engaged  her  attention,  its  companion  seized  and  carried 
off  one  of  her  progeny.  The  combatant  crow,  observing 
the  success  of  the  stratagem,  immediately  left  the  hen 
and  joined  the  thief. 

The  Den  is  a  large  basin,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
perfect  flat,  and  it  comprises  altogether  nearly  8000 
acres  :  but  this  includes  a  portion  of  the  sides  of  the  hills 
that  surround  it.  The  Lake  River  flows  through  it,  and 
after  much  rain  forms  a  considerable  stream ;  whereas 
after  a  series  of  dry  weather  it  scarcely  flows  at  all  at 
this  part,  though  a  fine  stream  at  Connorville,  on  the 
way  to  which  it  is  increased  by  other  rivulets.  As  there 
is  scarcely  a  tree  near  the  only  house  that  is  here,  and 
even  the  sides  of  the  Den  arc  very  lightly  wooded,  one 
can  see  some  distance  from  the  building ;  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  reason  why  the  owner  placed  it  where 
it  stands  ;  so  that  the  inmates  might  be  enabled  to  descry 
any  of  the  Aboriginals  if  they  approached.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  precaution,  the  latter  murdered,  some 
years  since,  a  woman  and  her  two  children  ;  having  pro¬ 
bably  watched  until  they  observed  the  husband  quit  the 
place.  This  was  in  revenge  of  the  brutal  and  most  in¬ 
human  murder  of  two  native  women  some  time  pre¬ 
viously  by  the  Convict  servants. 

Since  the  capture,  some  months  ago,  of  a  family  of 
natives,  it  is  supposed  that  none  now  exist  in  the  Colony. 
This  family  was  sent  to  Flinder  s  Island,  to  join  those 
sent  there  long  since ;  and,  as  the  number  is  gradually 
decreasing,  there  will  in  all  probability,  at  no  very 
remote  period,  be  not  a  single  individual  left  of  the  black 
race  of  this  Colony. 

From  the  Den  I  found  the  ascent  to  Lake  Arthur  so 
rough,  and  the  ground  so  entirely  covered  with  loose 
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blocks  of  stone,  that  my  guide  and  myself  were  obliged 
to  dismount  and  lead  the  horses.  The  distance  is  about 
five  miles.  In  point  of  scenery  this  lake,  which  may  be 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  is  not  worth  the  trouble 
and  fatigue  of  a  visit.  Surrounded  by  low  gloomy  eleva¬ 
tions,  which  form  the  summits  of  a  portion  of  the  Western 
Range,  and  fringed  nearly  throughout  its  entire  margin 
with  dead  trees,  its  aspect  is  of  far  too  repulsive  a  character 
to  cheer  the  mind  or  amuse  the  eye.  The  shore  for 
some  distance,  on  the  side  where  I  was,  consists  of  flat 
pieces  of  rock  lying  upon  a  rock  that  appeared  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  level  far  into  the  lake  itself ;  but  a  mile  or  two 
beyond  where  I  turned  back  there  is  a  sandy  beach 
several  hundred  yards  in  extent.  In  some  parts  the  lake 
had  receded  more  than  200  yards,  the  water  being  lower 
than  had  been  known  for  many  years.  But  in  most 
seasons  a  person  can  wade  a  considerable  distance  into 
it  without  being  above  the  shoulders. 

This  lake  is  3388  feet  above  the  sea,  and  contains  great 
numbers  of  eels.  On  one  occasion  so  many  were  driven 
on  shore  dead,  from  what  cause  is  not  known,  that  the 
men  at  the  hut  I  visited  were  obliged  to  remove  to  one 
farther  off,  and  remain  there  until  the  odour  that  arose 
had  ceased.  There  are  two  kinds  of  eel,  the  hamper, 
and  Silver  Eel,  weighing  from  six  to  seven  pounds,  and 
sometimes  3|  feet  in  length.  The  first  of  these  is  not 
eaten,  but  the  other  is  excellent,  though  in  my  opinion 
too  rich  for  people  in  general.  Nearly  five  hundred  weight 
have  been  caught  in  a  night  with  a  net  in  the  Lake 
River,  near  Connorville ;  and  from  20  to  30  dozen 
herrings  are  sometimes  taken  with  a  hook  and  line  in 
a  few  hours.  This  fish  is  not,  however,  the  true  herring, 
though  somewhat  resembling  it  in  appearance.  It  is 
taken  from  October  to  May,  in  which  month  it  descends 
to  the  sea ;  and  the  eel  from  December  to  the  end  of 
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April.  There  are  two  other  fish  taken  in  the  Tasmanian 
streams,  the  black  fish  and  trout :  the  former  is  of 
good  flavour,  and  sometimes  weighs  from  8  to  10  lbs. ; 
the  other  is  very  different  from  the  trout,  and  is  small. 
In  some  of  the  rivers  lobsters  are  caught  of  the  weight 
of  from  6  to  8  lbs.  The  platypus  sometimes  becomes 
entangled  in  the  nets  of  the  fishermen,  and  then  breaks 
through,  and  the  fish  thus  escape  likewise. 

At  a  hut  on  Lake  Arthur  1  saw  a  native  tiger,  or  hyena 
(  Thylacinus  cynocephalus ),  about  half  grown,  and  recently 
captured.  The  animal  was  secured  by  a  chain  fastened  to 
a  tree  without  any  protection  from  several  dogs  that  were 
at  the  hut,  yet  none  of  the  latter  interfered  with  it.  The 
Thylacinus  is  far  more  common  in  some  parts  of  the 
Colony  than  in  others,  and  commits  occasionally  great 
havoc  among  the  lambs.  It  is  a  cowardly  creature,  and, 
notwithstanding  its  formidable  row  of  teeth,  may  be 
killed  by  a  dog  half  its  size.  The  largest  I  have  met 
with  measured  three  feet  seven  inches  from  the  nose  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  one  foot  six  inches  in  height 
at  the  shoulder :  but  it  has  been  obtained  somewhat 
larger.  The  colour  is  a  light  brown  with  black  bands 
across  the  back  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  at  the 
belly,  and  of  a  deeper  black  in  the  male  than  the  female. 
It  makes  a  peculiar  noise,  sometimes  resembling  the 
growl  of  the  common  tiger,  at  others  the  bleating  of  a 
lamb.  The  stock-keepers  say  it  hunts  the  kangaroo  by 
scent.  It  is  said  to  be  stupid  and  indolent ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  seldom  has  more 
than  two  at  a  birth,  for  only  one  instance  came  under 
my  observation  of  three.  In  this  case,  when  the  mother 
was  killed,  the  young  were  found  to  adhere  so  firmly  to 
the  nipple,  that  it  had  to  be  cut,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  young  were  then  forced  open.  They  lived  about  two 
months  in  a  room,  and  were  then  found  dead  in  the 
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fire-place,  to  which  they  had,  it  seems,  retired  for 
warmth.  A  Thylacinus  that  I  saw  in  possession  of  a 
gentleman  had  a  puppy  six  weeks  old  thrown  to  it, 
which  it  immediately  tore  to  pieces  and  devoured. 

I  returned  to  Cormorville  by  the  way  I  had  gone,  and 
the  next  day  asceuded,  with  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  to 
the  summit  of  Miller’s,  or  the  Lake  Bluff,  the  south¬ 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Western  Range,  and  about 
4000  feet  above  the  sea.  We  went  nine  or  ten  miles  on 
horseback,  and  then  leaving  our  horses  at  a  shepherd’s 
hut,  passed  over  one  continued  accumulation  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  rock  (trap),  and  occasionally  among  shrubs 
through  which  we  had  to  penetrate  by  sheer  force.  As 
we  had  to  employ  both  hands  and  feet  in  clambering 
over  the  blocks  of  stone,  the  ascent  proved  somewhat 
fatiguing ;  but  I  was  amply  repaid  by  one  of  the  finest 
prospects  I  have  beheld  in  the  Colony,  extending  to 
a  distance  of  from  40  to  50  miles.  Lakes  Arthur  and 
S  or  ell  were  distinctly  seen,  with  the  Macquarie  and  Lake 
Rivers ;  together  with  a  very  considerable  extent  of  the 
great  valley  comprised  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ranges :  Ben  Lomond  also  was  seen  to  great  advantage. 
I  had  previously  ascended  this  mountain,  but  prefer  the 
view  from  the  Bluff.  There  is,  however,  no  comparison 
between  the  appearance  of  the  two  as  seen  from  below, 
Ben  Lomond  being  infinitely  more  striking  and  pic¬ 
turesque.  Lofty  as  Ben  Lomond  is,  I  saw  numerous 
kangaroos  on  the  summit,  and  recent  traces  of  the  emu, 
a  bird  now  very  rare  in  this  Island. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  shrubs 
on  the  Bluff,  most  of  which  were  loaded  with  berries. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  them,  and  were 
furnished  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Ronald  Gunn,  to  whom 
I  am  also  indebted  for  the  names  of  several  other  plants 
that  will  be  mentioned  : — 
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Tasmania  aromatica7  or  Pepper  Tree, 

Coprosma  nitida . 

■■■-  hirtella. 

Fagus  Cunninghamii. 

Gaultheria  hispida . 

Pimelea  incana. 

Eurybia  sp. 

Cyathoides  sp. 

My  next  ascent  of  the  Western  Range  was  likewise 
from  Connorville,  hut  we  kept  more  to  the  westward; 
our  party  consisting  of  Mr.  Wm.  O’Connor  and  myself, 
and  one  servant.  We  did  not  walk  more  than  nine  or  ten 
miles,  for  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  weight  of  our 
knapsacks  rendered  the  ascent  very  laborious.  As  usual, 
in  ascending  the  elevations  in  this  Colony,  we  had  to  pass 
over  fragments  of  rock,  and  were  glad  to  encamp  for  the 
night  at  a  spring.  Our  dormitory  was  simply  a  blanket 
stretched  over  a  ridge-pole,  and  secured  to  the  ground, 
with  some  branches  of  trees  at  the  head.  Around  was 
forest  consisting  of  Eucalypti ,  Banksia ,  and  Acacia ? :  of 
the  last  there  are  two  kinds,  the  black  or  green,  and  sil¬ 
ver,  the  first  of  which  flowers  in  December,  the  last  in 
September.  Of  the  Eucalypti  there  are  nearly  forty 
species,  and  they  flower  in  different  months  all  the  year 
through.  Bees  appear  very  partial  to  their  flowers,  and 
the  flavour  of  the  blue  gum  ( E .  globulus)  may  often  be 
detected  in  the  honey.  This  tree  does  not  grow  naturally 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Island :  nor  indeed  beyond  Spring 
Hill,  forty  miles  north  of  Hobart;  but  occurs  on  Flinders* 
Islands,  and  at  Cape  Otway  in  New  Holland.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  we  resumed  our  walk  through  the  same  de¬ 
scription  of  forest,  and  a  few  miles  from  our  resting-place 
came  to  a  lake  about  a  mile  in  length,  where  we  break¬ 
fasted  off  a  kangaroo  that  we  shot :  from  hence  we  reached 
a  Hut  occupied  by  two  men  employed  to  look  after  cattle 
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anti  sheep  daring  the  summer  months.  The  distance 
from  Connorville  is  not  much  more  than  16  miles,  hut 
from  the  great  elevation  the  climate  is  in  winter  very  in¬ 
clement.  This,  like  most  of  the  huts  on  the  range  that 
we  went  to,  resembles  the  chalets  of  Switzerland,  being 
very  rudely  constructed.  Many  of  the  colonists  have 
cattle  and  sheep  runs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes 
on  the  range ;  but  it  is  only  in  summer  that  these  are 
used,  the  flocks  and  herds  being  kept  at  the  homesteads 
the  rest  of  the  year.  We  walked  round  the  lake  without 
perceiving  a  living  creature  except  a  couple  of  black 
swans  and  their  young,  a  few  wild  ducks,  and  one  large 
hawk.  I  was  surprised  at  finding  no  snipe,  for  this  bird 
is  generally  very  numerous  about  the  lake,  and  indeed 
in  many  parts  of  the  Colony,  appearing  always  the  last 
week  in  August,  or  the  first  in  September.  The  green- 
shank  is  also  a  visitor,  but  would  seem  to  be  very  rare, 
for  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  more  than  one  couple.  The 
swallow  appears  at  the  same  time  as  the  snipe.  Close  by 
the  hut  there  is  a  still  smaller  lake,  which  in  some  seasons 
is  nearly  dried  up.  The  country  around  has  nothing  in 
it  that  is  in  the  slightest  degree  picturesque  or  attractive. 

From  the  hut  we  walked  some  miles  over  a  succession 
of  plains,  seldom  more  than  the  third  of  a  mile  wide,  but 
generally  narrower;  and  invariably  clear  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  They  arc  clothed  with  a  coarse  herbage;  and 
from  being  very  wet  in  winter  are  termed  marshes,  though 
not  strictly  so.  Over  all  these  are  scattered  stones,  or 
rocks  of  trap,  not  uufrequently  of  no  small  magnitude, 
but  always  partly  embedded.  The  forest  on  both  sides 
of  the  plains,  though  occasionally  forming  rather  thick 
“scrub,”  is  usually  rather  open  than  otherwise.  For  the 
information  of  those  unacquainted  with  our  colonial  terms, 
I  may  observe  that  a  scrub  is  a  forest  with  a  great  deal  of 
undergrowth,  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  some  parts  quite 
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impervious.  The  numerous  deep  fissures,  or  water¬ 
courses,  partially  concealed  as  they  are  by  the  herbage, 
would  render  riding  at  any  speed  highly  hazardous:  so 
that  hunting  the  wild  cattle  here  had  better  not  be  at¬ 
tempted. 

After  resting  for  a  while  at  a  stream  bearing  the  clas¬ 
sical  name  of  Tumble-down  Creek,  we  ascended  a  high 
ridge,  passing  as  a  matter  of  course  over  blocks  of  stone 
(trap) ;  and  then  traversed  for  a  short  distance  a  forest 
blackened  by  recent  fires,  on  emerging  from  which  we 
came  upon  another  singular  plain,  or  belt  of  land,  without 
trees,  but  thickly  clothed  with  a  variety  of  small  shrubs 
nowhere  exceeding  a  foot  in  height,  and  for  the  most 
part  attaining  only  a  few  inches.  Across  this  we  walked 
the  entire  length  of  from  two  to  three  miles,  the  breadth 
in  some  places  being  nearly  as  much.  Hemmed  in  by  rocky 
elevations,  one  of  which  presented  a  perfectly  bare  side, 
or  rather  precipice,  apparently  not  far  short  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  several  hundred  feet  high,  while  the  others 
were  thinly  sprinkled  with  trees,  the  whole  constituted  a 
scene  of  desolation  and  solitude,  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea.  The  stern  and  for¬ 
bidding  character  of  the  scenery  was  not  improved  by  the 
total  absence  of  animal  life. 

At  the  termination  of  the  plain  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  brow  of  the  ridge,  and  obtained  an  uncommonly  fine 
view  of  a  considerable  extent  of  the  Great  Lake  ;  and  as 
its  surface  was  unruffled  and  reflected  the  rays  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  sunset,  we  saw  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.  After  a 
rather  steep  descent,  amongst  trees,  and  over  very  rough 
ground,  we  came  into  a  better  country,  and  finally 
reached  some  sand-hills  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  there  bivouacked  in  a  hollow  sheltered  from  the 
'wind.  The  Great  Lake  is  calculated  to  be  from  60  to  70 
miles  in  circumference,  but  this  conveys  no  idea  either  of 
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its  form  or  dimensions  ;  for  it  rather  constitutes  two 
lakes,  connected  certainly,  hut  very  narrow  at  one  part. 
If  we  assume  the  length  of  both  to  he  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles,  we  shall  not  he  far  out.  The  greatest 
width  appeared  to  me  to  be  from  eight  to  ten  mile9,  and 
it  is  enclosed  by  hills  resembling  more  a  great  bank  than 
the  summits  of  mountains.  The  height  above  the  sea, 
as  computed  by  Count  Streleski,  is  3822  feet.  In  some 
parts  it  is  very  shallow  to  some  distance  from  the  shore, 
nor,  from  what  I  have  heard,  does  it  appear  to  be  of 
great  depth  any  where.  It  contains  eels,  and  a  small 
kind  of  fish.  In  1835  it  was  frozen  over,  and  upon  a 
thaw  taking  place  multitudes  of  dead  eels  were  driven 
upon  the  land.  During  the  same  winter  vast  numbers 
of  kangaroos  perished  through  the  cold.  In  some  places 
about  the  lakes  they  were  found  dead  in  heaps,  as  though 
they  had  congregated  for  the  sake  of  warmth  :  yet  these 
animals,  are  still  very  numerous  on  the  Western  Range, 
and  one  man  alone  killed  during  last  summer  no  less 
than  1100  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Arthur;  the  skins  of 
which  he  sold  at  thirteen  shillings  a  dozen.  We  saw 
ourselves  a  great  number,  one  of  which  was  of  a  cream 
or  buff  colour.  The  white  kangaroo  is  seldom  met  with, 
nor  have  I  seen  more  than  three  altogether.  One  of  these 
belonged  to  a  gentleman  on  the  southern  side,  and  being 
quite  domesticated  roamed  about  the  farm  as  it  pleased. 
On  one  occasion,  when  annoyed  by  a  small  dog  belong¬ 
ing  to  its  owner,  it  suddenly  seized  its  tormentor  and 
dropped  it  into  a  water-hole,  and  then  with  great  gravity 
watched  its  attempts  to  get  out.  I  know  of  one  instance 
in  which  a  tame  kangaroo  accompanied  the  owner’s  dogs 
in  pursuit  of  its  own  congeners. 

With  reference  to  the  lakes  of  Tasmania,  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  nearly  all  are  at  great  elevations  above  the  sea. 
The  principal  are  the  Great  Lake,  and  Lakes  St.  Clair 
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Sorell,  Arthur  (of  which  there  are  two  separated  by  a 
neck  of  land),  Echo,  and  Crescent,  and  two  or  three 
smaller :  of  these  the  scenery  about  St.  Clair  is  far  the 
most  striking.  Of  the  Great  Lake  I  cannot  say  much 
that  is  favourable  as  regards  its  scenery ;  for  though  the 
views  of  it  from  the  various  elevations  are  line,  there  is 
too  forlorn  an  aspect,  and  too  much  sameness  in  the 
endless  succession  of  woody  ranges  of  hills  that  surmount 
it,  to  create  any  portion  of  the  admiration  so  constantly 
excited  by  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  lakes  of  Europe. 
The  very  uniformity  of  the  sombre  tint  of  the  vegetation 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  detract  from  the  general  effect. 

On  leaving  the  lake  we  pursued  our  way  over  several 
more  of  the  narrow  plains  already  referred  to,  without 
seeing  an  animal  of  any  kind,  except  a  wild  bull  ap¬ 
parently  driven  from  the  herd  to  which  he  belonged. 
There  was  one  of  these  animals  on  the  range,  known  by 
the  name  of  Mountain  Jack,  who  was  in  a  similar  pre¬ 
dicament;  but  as  he  chased  every  person  he  saw,  and 
placed  the  life  of  more  than  one  stock-keeper  in  jeopardy, 
he  was  shot  shortly  after  my  excursion.  With  the 
exception  of  the  animal  we  saw  alone,  none  of  the 
wild  cattle  would  allow  us  to  approach  within  gunshot 
if  they  once  got  sight  us,  but  scampered  off  at  the 
top  of  their  speed.  They  are  cattle  that  have  escaped 
(some  of  them  many  years  since)  from  their  owners, 
together  with  their  progeny.  They  are  not  numerous, 
for  most  of  the  calves  perish.  A  short  time  previous 
to  our  ascent  of  the  range,  a  wild  bull  joined  a  tame 
herd;  upon  which  three  young  bulls  of  the  herd  at¬ 
tacked,  and  killed  him.  On  this  occasion  the  oldest  of 
the  three  attacked  him  in  front,  while  the  other  two  as¬ 
saulted  him  on  the  flanks,  thus  evincing  some  tact :  the 
battle  lasted  about  twenty  minutes. 

Our  last  nocturnal  habitation  on  the  range  was  very 
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near  the  brow  of  an  almost  vertical  precipice,  of  some 
height,  and  overlooking  a  valley,  without  trees  or  shrubs, 
but  with  a  small  stream  flowing  through  it.  The  country 
was  entirely  devoid  of  interest,  and  the  night,  though  in 
summer,  so  cold  that  some  tea  we  had  left  was  frozen : 
we  had,  however,  luckily  taken  rather  unusual  care  in 
constructing  our  dormitory.  Once  or  twice  we  heard  the 
wild  dogs  on  the  opposite  hills,  as  if  in  pursuit,  but  met 
with  no  interruption  to  our  slumbers.  Wild  dogs  are 
those  that,  like  the  cattle,  have  escaped  into  the  forests, 
and  there  bred;  and  in  some  places  they  are  numerous, 
and  very  destructive  to  sheep.  The  common  or  domestic 
cat  has  likewise  become  wild  in  some  parts  of  the 
Colony. 

The  spot  where  we  slept  is,  I  should  judge,  about  4000 
feet  above  the  sea;  and  we  had  not  walked  many  miles 
when  we  found  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  that  part  of 
the  range  overlooking  Norfolk  Plains,  and  the  valley 
that  is  included  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ranges. 

We  commenced  our  descent  at  the  first  practicable  place 
that  we  discovered,  but  the  walking,  if  stepping  from  one 
large  stone  to  another,  and  sometimes  climbing  up  one 
side  and  down  the  opposite,  could  be  termed  walking, 
was  very  fatiguing.  At  length  we  came  upon  the  Liffy, 
near  its  source.  This  rivulet  was  formerly  called  the 
Penny-royal  Creek ;  the  term  creek,  for  what  reason  I 
know  not,  being  very  generally  applied  in  Tasmania  to 
rivulets. 

Having  breakfasted  on  the  bank,  we  resumed  the 
descent,  expecting  to  reach  Mr.  William  Field's  in  the 
afternoon,  in  which  we  were,  however,  mistaken ;  for 
having  plunged  into  a  scrub,  through  which  we  thought 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  penetoating,  we  were 
occupied  for  no  less  than  six  hours  in  the  vain  endeavour 
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to  force  our  way  through  the  thickest  forest  I  ever 
had  the  ill  luck  to  get  into;  and  just  at  dark  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  ourselves  again  on  theLiffy,  though, 
as  near  as  we  could  ascertain,  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two 
below  where  we  breakfasted.  One  part  of  the  scrub  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  tree  called  the  Bastard  Dog-wood  ( Pomoderus 
apetala)  20  to  25  feet  in  length,  but  not  generally  much 
thicker  than  one’s  arm,  and  lying  prostrate;  having 
evidently  been  thrown  down  by  a  violent  squall  from  the 
range.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  assist  our  dogs,  or  they 
could  not  have  got  on  at  all.  We  had  been  walking 
fully  ten  hours,  but  I  do  not  think  we  had  advanced  as 
many  miles,  though  we  did  our  best.  Where  we  rested 
for  the  night  the  Lifty  flows  through  a  very  deep  ravine, 
in  which  there  were  numerous  tree  ferns,  of  the  fronds 
of  which  we  made  our  bed. 

The  next  day  we  tried  again  to  get  into  a  more  open 
country,  but,  finding  the  forest  absolutely  impenetrable, 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  course  of  the  stream ;  and  after 
walking  from  20  to  25  miles,  and  crossing  the  river  a 
great  number  of  times,  we  again  stopped  for  the  night ; 
having  reached  a  spot  where  there  was  just  room  enough 
for  our  dormitory.  The  remnants  of  our  provisions,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  few  fragments  of  biscuit,  having  been  eaten  at 
breakfast,  we  went  to  bed  supperless,  witli  the  exception 
of  some  tea.  If  we  had  not  shot  a  wild  bullock  on  the 
range,  and  secured  some  steaks,  we  should  have  been 
about  three  days  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  biscuit. 
As  it  was,  our  dogs  had  nothing  from  the  morning  of  one 
day  until  near  noon  of  the  third.  The  difficulty  of 
carrying  provisions  is  always  an  objection  to  excursions 
in  this  Colony  :  but  the  want  of  water  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  serious  privation  in  the  bush.  In  some  parts  of 
the  deep  ravine,  or  gully,  through  which  the  Liffy  flows, 
the  walking  was  tolerably  good,  but  in  others  so  difficult 
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that  at  one  time  we  thought  of  abandoning  our  knapsacks 
and  guns. 

On  the  third  day  we  extricated  ourselves  from  the  gully, 
and,  after  walking  about  eight  miles  through  a  forest  of 
Eucalypti ,  came  to  a  sawyer’s  hut,  where  we  rejoiced  over 
a  hearty  breakfast;  for  “  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.” 
Eight  miles  farther,  constantly  through  the  same  kind  of 
forest,  brought  us  to  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Field, 
from  whom  we  met  with  a  most  hospitable  reception. 
Our  dogs  had  by  this  time  become  completely  exhausted ; 
and  these  animals  commonly  become  so  sooner  than  their 
masters. 

The  Liffy,  in  summer,  is  a  mere  rivulet,  which  flows 
from  beneath  an  accumulation  of  debris  near  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  side  of  the  range  where  we  descended,  and 
continues  its  course,  augmented  by  other  small  streams, 
for  more  than  30  miles  through  one  of  the  deepest  gullies 
I  have  seen  in  the  Colony ;  and  with  a  vegetation  of  the 
most  luxuriant  description.  The  Stringy  Bark  (Eucalyp¬ 
tus  sp.)  was  of  immense  height,  and  several  exceeded  14 
feet  in  diameter,  or  42  feet  in  girth.  Some  of  the 
Sassafras  trees  ( Anther  osperma  moschata)  were  of  great 
size,  and  many  of  the  Acacias  must  have  been  90  or  100 
feet  high  to  the  branches.  That  floral  ornament  the 
Warratah  (Telopea  truncata)  grows  on  the  summit  of  the 
range  (near  the  brow),  and  for  miles  down  the  Liffy ; 
and  the  Tree-fern  was  very  abundant.  This  elegant  plant  is 
invariably  found  in  moist  situations,  and  chiefly  in  the 
deepest  ravines,  or  most  secluded  glens,  where  there  is 
much  decayed  vegetable  matter  ;  often  rising  from  the 
prostrate  stem  of  a  dead  tree,  and  attaining  the  height  of 
14  or  16  feet.  Ihe  fronds  sometimes  measure  20  feet, 
though  I  should  say  about  12  feet  is  more  the  usual 
average.  I  transplanted  several,  but  they  always  became 
sickly,  appearing  to  dislike  strong  light,  and  exposure  to 
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lieat  and  frost;  from  all  of  which  they  are  naturally 
sheltered  by  the  lofty  trees  amongst  which  they  grow. 
Sometimes  the  seed  of  another  plant  becomes  deposited 
on  the  head  of  the  stem,  and  there  thrives  :  I  have  for 
instance  seen  a  Sassafras  several  feet  high  growing  from 
one.  In  several  parts  of  the  Colony  fossil  ferns  are 
abundant  in  the  sandstone,  and  in  the  shale  over  the 
coal ;  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  they  are  of  species  extinct 
in  this  Island,  though  one  of  them,  according  to  Count 
Streleski,  still  exists  in  New  Zealand. 

Together  with  the  above-mentioned  plants  there  was  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  shrubs,  the  ravine  of  the  Liffy 
having  the  aspect  of  a  tropical  scene. 

We  had  walked  as  near  as  I  could  ascertain  from  70 
to  80  miles,  and  had  not  seen  an  indigenous  animal 
except  the  kangaroo  ;  though  from  the  many  indications 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  wombat  ( Phascolomys ),  native 
devil  ( Dasyurus  ursinus ),  and  Thylacinus ,  are  common 
enough  in  particular  localities.  Even  the  opossum,  so 
numerous  elsewhere  in  the  Colony,  was  not  met  with. 
This  animal,  like  the  kangaroo,  is  occasionally  of  a  pure 
white ;  and  two  fine  specimens  in  my  possession  are  of  a 
buff  colour. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  severe  cold  of  1835  when  the 
Great  Lake  was  frozen.  During  the  same  season  vast 
numbers  of  the  indigenous  trees  were  destroyed  in 
various  parts  of  the  Colony,  not  only  near  the  Lakes, 
but  on  the  lower  grounds  as  welL  The  cause  of  so  many 
having  died  is  still  not  understood,  for  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  have  perished  subsequent  to  that  year.  They  are 
all  of  the  Eucalyptus  tribe,  and  are  seen  principally  on 
the  low,  or  flat  swampy  lands;  but  likewise  on  moderate 
elevations  where  they  could  not  have  been  influenced  by 
too  much  moisture,  nor  by  cold.  Some  persons  attribute 
the  cause  of  their  destruction  to  heavy  floods  followed  by 
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long-continued  drought;  which  cannot  apply  to  those 
on  the  rises  out  of  reach  of  floods  :  nor  can  it  arise,  as 
others  believe,  from  the  soil,  the  dead  trees  occurring  in 
every  kind  of  soil,  from  the  best  to  the  worst.  So  like¬ 
wise  it  cannot  be  from  too  much,  nor  too  little,  moisture, 
as  they  are  seen  both  in  dry  and  moist  situations. 

Another  cause  suggested  is  an  insect,  which,  by  eating 
the  wood  next  the  bark,  forms  furrows,  and  thus  interrupts 
the  free  circulation  of  the  sap.  This  seems  highly 
probable,  but  is  still  attended  by  difficulties;  and  a 
gentleman  who  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  if  such  be 
the  case  tells  me  it  cannot  be,  or  he  must  have  discovered 
it.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  some  of  them  have 
been  killed  by  an  insect ;  though  it  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  any  insect  would  commence  its  devastations 
simultaneously  on  the  mountain  chains,  and  on  the  low¬ 
lands,  and  at  spots  so  distant  from  each  other  as  is  the 
case.  Near  the  east  coast  I  saw  on  a  plain  thousands 
of  Eucalypti  all  dead,  but  still  standing.  On  inquiry  of 
the  neighbouring  settlers  if  they  knew  the  cause,  I  was 
informed  that  nine  or  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  tremendous 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  that  shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  trees  were  observed  to  be  dead.  My  informants 
were  unable  to  say,  with  any  certainty,  whether  this  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  storm,  or  from  some  other 
cause.  I  know  myself  that  in  several  instances  the  trees 
at  certain  spots  have  flourished  until  cattle  and  sheep  have 
been  depastured  upon  the  ground  where  they  grew,  and 
then  the  trees  died ;  but  whether  this  is  attributable  to 
the  eating  down  of  the  grass,  and  thus  in  some  degree 
exposing  the  roots,  which  unquestionably  are  often  very 
superficial,  I  will  not  venture  to  say. 

The  tree  most  commonly  found  dead  is  known  as  the 
black-butted  or  curly  gum,  which,  unlike  the  blue 
gum  ( E .  globulus ),  grows  spirally  to  the  branches. 
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and  is  of  little  use  except  for  ornamental  work,  such 
as  picture  frames,  &c.,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted, 
as  it  is  beautifully  veined.  The  white  gum  is  also 
found  dead  in  some  localities.  Certain  trees,  as  the 
she-oak  ( Casuarina  stricta  and  quadrivalvus ),  and 
likewise  the  Acacia ,  thrive  well  among  the  dead 
Eucalypti;  and  thus  in  some  measure  tend  to  impart  a 
rather  less  forbidding  aspect  to  the  tract  where  the  dead 
trees  abound. 

It  may  as  well  perhaps  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
Acacias  also  frequently  perish  at  certain  spots ;  but  this 
is  effected  by  a  caterpillar,  which  eats  the  whole  of  the 
leaves,  and  thus  the  tree  is  left  entirely  bare,  and  then 
dies.  While  this  caterpillar,  which  is  of  small  size, 
destroys  the  Acacias,  another  much  larger  attacks  the 
grain,  merely  eating  through  the  stem  close  to  the  ear, 
which  then  falls  on  the  ground.  The  countless  multitudes 
of  these  destructive  creatures  would  appear  incredible  by 
description;  nor  did  I  believe  what  1  had  heard  of  their 
numbers  until  I  personally  witnessed  a  body  of  them 
migrating  from  one  spot  to  another.  These  formed  a 
dense  column,  about  two  feet  wide,  with  numerous 
stragglers,  and  were  all  hurrying  with  their  utmost  speed 
directly  towards  the  setting  sun.  It  was  so  late  that  I 
had  not  time  to  trace  where  the  column  terminated,  but 
I  walked  up  it  nearly  400  yards,  and  found  that  they 
collected  from  a  field  of  wheat.  They  were  in  a  shallow 
trench  four  feet  wide  ;  and  so  close  together  that  I  could 
not  in  any  part  of  the  column  have  introduced  the 
point  of  a  finger  without  touching  several. 

I  have  remarked  that  I  was  disappointed  with  the 
scenery  of  the  Great  Lake,  and  such  was  the  case  with 
the  Western  Range  generally ;  the  absence  of  the  bold 
peaks  of  Alpine  regions  leaving  little  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  traveller.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  interest 
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about  this  elevated  region  that  repays  him  for  his  trouble 
in  exploring  it.  At  the  base  there  is  much  uncommonly 
picturesque  scenery,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  part  of  the  range  called  Quamby’s  Bluff,  the 
northern  extremity.  It  is  not  more  than  10  or  12  miles 
from  this  bluff  that  singular  caves  are  found  in  the  lime¬ 
stone  formation  ;  they  are  the  only  caves  of  any  extent 
hitherto  discovered  in  the  Island.  Like  the  generality  of 
caves  in  this  formation,  they  are  chiefly  fissures  which 
extend  a  long  way  into  the  rock,  and  there  are  several 
entrances  from  without.  That  we  selected  was  where  the 
rock  rose  abruptly  40  or  50  feet,  and  we  at  once  entered  a 
cave  of  considerable  dimensions  :  close  to  which  was  a 
Eucalyptus  45  feet  in  girth.  Although  we  lost  no  time, 
and  were  occupied  not  less  than  four  hours  in  exploring 
the  caves,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  left  much  unseen.  In 
some  the  stalactites  were  extremely  beautiful,  and  from  20 
to  30  feet  from  the  bottom,  depending  from  the  roofs  like  so 
many  icicles ;  each  cave  being  very  different  in  appearance 
from  the  adjoining  one,  and  several  of  very  large  size. 
The  sides  of  one  formed  a  series  of  fiat  thin  shelves  ;  in 
another  was  a  stalagmite  resembling  a  rudely  formed 
pulpit ;  and  in  a  third  a  stalagmite  was  shaped  like  the 
-  head  of  a  weeping  willow.  On  the  vertical  wall  of  one 
lofty  cave  were  a  number  of  glow-worms  of  a  kind  I  had 
not  seen  before,  and  shining  with  great  brilliancy  with  a 
pale  greenish  light,  the  effect  of  which  was  very  re¬ 
markable.  They  were  of  a  whitish  colour,  very  slender, 
and  half  an  inch  long.  With  the  exception  of  these  I 
had  not  seen  any  in  the  Colony  save  once,  and  then  I 
found  two  in  my  garden  at  Richmond,  similar  to  those  of 
England :  glow-worms,  however,  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  forests  far  to  the  westward. 

A  considerable  body  of  water  must  flow  through  these 
caves  after  much  rain,  for  in  one  there  \tas  a  log 
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20  feet  long,  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  which  had  been 
washed  in  to  a  great  distance.  The  water  must  have  an 
outlet,  but  it  is  not  known  where,  nor  had  we  time  to  seek 
for  it.  As  there  was  less  water  in  the  caves  at  our  visit 
than  had  previously  been  known,  we  saw  them  to  great 
advantage.  I  would  here  recommend  those  who  enter 
them  to  carry  wax  candles,  as  we  did,  unless  really  good 
torches  can  be  obtained. 

The  tract  of  country  about  the  caves  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed  in  the  Colony,  either  as  regards  soil  or  scenery. 
We  had  started  from  Calstock,  the  residence  of  Lieut. 
Foote,  R.N.,  eight  miles  from  the  village  of  Delo- 
raine,  and  passed  over  some  excellent  land  watered 
by  the  Meander, — a  trifling  stream,  like  the  rest  of  our 
rivers,  except  after  rain.  Here  there  is  a  fine  plain  about 
five  miles  long,  and  half  that  in  width,  thinly  sprinkled 
with  trees,  and  bounded  by 'elevations  thickly  clothed  with 
them.  It  [was  near  this  I  saw  for  the  first  time  that 
handsome  tree  the  celery-crested  pine  ( Podocarpus 
asplenifolia);  the  black  or  light  wood  ( Acacia  melano- 
xylon ),  the  most  umbrageous  of  allour  trees,  and  affording 
the  most  shade,  was  also  abundant ;  and  along  the  margin 
of  the  streams  were  a  variety  of  shrubs,  several  of  which 
I  had  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  Western  Range. 

There  are  some  very  fine  farms  here,  one  of  the  principal 
of  which  is  Mr.  Oakden’s,  seven  miles  from  the  caves. 
After  exploring  them,  and  reposing  for  a  night  upon  the 
straw  in  a  barn,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  Mr.  Oakden’s; 
crossed  a  limestone  ridge  of  some  elevation,  and  reached 
Cheshunt,  a  valuable  property  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Archer.  The  country  appeared  to  greater  advantage  from 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  a  large  proportion  of  good 
soil,  and  far  more  verdure  than  was  to  be  seen  in  other  parts 
of  the  Colony,  burnt  up  as  they  were  by  a  drought  of 
unusual  duration,  The  vegetation,  too,  seemed  more 
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luxuriant,  and  the  trees  larger,  than  is  generally  the  case, 
except  at  certain  spots ;  many  of  the  trees  ( Eucalypti ) 
measuring  from  9  to  10  feet  through.  One  that  we 
measured  near  Mr.  Foote’s  was  37  feet  in  girth,  and  180 
feet  high.  The  Eucalyptus ,  however,  has  been  known  to 
attain  the  height  of  300  feet,  and  a  circumference  of 
seventy-two  feet.  I  measured  one  myself  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Island  63  feet  in  girth. 

The  caves,  and  country  around,  are  in  the  Sub-Police 
District  of  Westbury ;  and  as  much  rain  falls  in  this  tract, 
turnips  and  other  crops  are  not  so  liable  to  fail  as  else¬ 
where.  Turnips  have  been  grown  of  the  enormous  weight 
of  eighty-three  pounds,  on  a  farm  in  this  district. 

From  Calstock  to  Westbury,  the  township  where  the 
Police  Station  is,  and  standing  on  a  rivulet  called 
Quamby’s  Creek,  there  is  much  in  the  scenery  to 
interest  the  traveller;  but  from  thence  to  Launceston, 
about  17  miles,  the  route  leads  through  much  sombre 
forest,  with  occasional  farms,  the  best  houses  being  those 
of  Mr.  Dry  and  Mr.  Reibey.  When,  however,  this  tract 
becomes  more  open,  and  the  forest  yields  to  cultivation,  it 
will  assume  a  very  different  appearance.  The  trees  are 
several  species  of  Eucalyptus ,  with  the  Acacia,  and  some 
others,  the  forest  being  in  some  parts  rather  dense. 

On  the  Western  Range  there  is  a  species  of  the 
Eucalyptus  called  the  cider  tree.  The  shepherds  and 
stock-keepers  who  tend  the  flocks  and  herds  on  that 
elevated  region  are  in  the  habit  of  making  deep  incisions 
wherever  an  exudation  of  the  sap  is  perceived  upon  the 
bark.  The  holes  are  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain 
the  sap  that  flows  into  them,  and  large  enough  to  hold  a 
pint.  Each  tree  yields  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  daily 
during  December  and  January;  but  the  quantity  lessens 
in  February,  and  soon  after  ceases. 
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The  cider,  or  sap  of  the  tree,  has  an  agreeable  sub¬ 
acid  taste,  and  sometimes  is  of  considerable  consistency. 
It  is  said  to  have  an  aperient  effect  on  those  who  drink 
much  of  it. 


Art.  V.  Statistics  of  Tasmania ,  1838 — 1841  :  Extracts 
from  the  Introductory  Letter  to  His  Excellency 
Sir  John  Franklin .  By  the  Bey.  T.  J.  Ewing, 
Corr.  Mem.  of  the  London  Statistical  Society. 

#  #  In  accordance  with  the  request  of  Your  Ex¬ 
cellency,  that  I  would  undertake  the  compilation  of 
certain  Statistical  Beturns  connected  with  this  Colony 
for  the  three  years  ending  with  1841,  I  have  prepared 
the  following  tables,  which  I  think  embrace  all  points 
of  any  moment. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  Customs,  which  had 
exhibited  a  falling  off  during  the  three  years  ending 
with  1838,  increased  during  the  following  three  years 
from  £70,000  to  £85,000,  or  21  per  cent. ;  and,  if 
the  over-importation  of  1840  had  not  been  so  great, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  rate  would  have  been 
much  higher. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  Post  Office  has  increased 
at  a  still  more  rapid  rate,— viz.  from  £4800  to  £6500,  or 
35  per  cent. ;  a  rate  nearly  treble  that  at  which  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  during  the  same  period.  This  is 
principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  facilities  of 
communication.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  Post 
Office  for  1842,  when  the  uniform  rate  of  4 d*  was  charged 
on  every  letter,  amounted  to  £7624.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  the  system  of  franking  letters  con¬ 
nected  with  convicts  was  abolished,  and  that  the  large 
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sum  of  £3425  consisted  of  transfers  from  the  Military 
Chest  on  account  of  postage  formerly  paid  for  by  the  loan 
of  convict  messengers. 

The  whole  fixed  revenue  during  the  three  years  ending 
with  1838  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  only  ; 
whereas,  during  the  three  years  under  consideration,  the 
increase  had  been  from  £98,081  to  £114,319,  or  16  per 
cent. ;  that  is,  4  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  population* 
The  total  revenue,  which  had  not  increased  at  all  for  the 
three  former  years,  had  during  the  latter  three  advanced 
at  the  rate  of  64  per  cent.,  or  from  £144,562  to  £237,381. 
If,  however,  we  deduct,  as  in  fairness  we  ought  to  do, 
the  balance  available  from  former  years  from  each  of 
these  sums,  we  shall  have  the  increase  from  £127,709 
to  £185,803,  or  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent.  One 
reason  why  the  total  revenue  had  increased  so  much  more 
than  the  fixed  or  ordinary  revenue  is,  that  the  amount 
derived  from  the  sale  of  crown  land  amounted  in  1841  to 
£64,070;  whereas  in  1838  it  only  reached  £12,281. 

In  proceeding  to  analyse  table  No.  2,  it  would  appear 
that  the  expenditure  has  actually  been  diminished  under 
the  heads  of  the  Civil,  Judicial,  and  Police  Establish¬ 
ments  ;  that  a  slight  increase  has  taken  place  under  the 
heads  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  and  Schools, 
absolutely  called  for  by  the  extended  wants  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and  that  the  principal  increase  has  been  made 
under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous,  which  embraces  the 
expenses  chargeable  on  the  Land  Fund.  In  again  com¬ 
paring  the  progress  of  the  two  periods,  we  shall  see  that 
the  result  is  equally  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  the 
former,  the  expenditure  had  advanced  at  the  rate  of  29 
per  cent.,  in  the  latter  at  only  20 ;  although,  as  it  has 
been  above  observed,  the  revenue  had  increased  at  the 
astonishing  rate  of  64  per  cent,  in  the  same  three  years. 
From  the  information  furnished  me  for  1842,  I  find  that 
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the  revenue  had  fallen  from  £242,432  to  £220,119  :  hut 
the  Land  Revenue  for  1841  amounted  to  £64,000 ; 
whereas  that  of  last  year  was  only  £21 ,900,  showing  a 
difference  in  this  item  alone  of  £42,000.  This,  with  the 
falling  off  in  the  Customs  to  the  extent  of  £5000,  clearly 
proves  the  great  depression  which  every  kind  of  business 
experienced ;  and  which  is  further  confirmed  by  com¬ 
paring  the  returns  furnished  from  the  Customs  of  the 
number  of  vessels  inwards  and  outwards  for  that  year, 
and  of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  when  compared 
with  those  of  1841.  This  depression  may  chiefly  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  following  causes  : — 1839-40  was  a  year  of 
high  prices,  from  the  great  scarcity  which  prevailed  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  from  the  large  demand  not  only 
made  by  that  colony  for  every  kind  of  produce,  but  also 
by  the  new  colonies  of  Southern  Australia  and  Port 
Phillip,  which  were  at  that  time  almost  entirely  supplied 
from  Tasmania.  The  influx  of  capital  consequent  on 
this  caused  a  feverish  excitement,  and  all  projects  for 
the  profitable  employment  of  money  were  favour¬ 
ably  listened  to,  particularly  if  connected  with  Port 
Phillip,  where  the  possibility  of  realizing  enormous 
profits  by  risking  a  small  sum  was  a  bait  too  tempting  to 
be  resisted,  and  the  gambling  propensities  of  human 
nature  were  called  into  action ;  and  there  were  few,  pos¬ 
sessing  the  means,  who  did  not  venture  to  embark  some 
portion  of  their  property  in  schemes  which  would  now 
startle  many  from  their  wildness.  At  length  the  tide 
turned,  and  a  sudden  transition  took  place  from  un¬ 
bounded  confidence  to  general  distrust.  The  value  of 
Colonial  grain  was  at  the  same  time  reduced,  and  kept 
under,  by  the  large  importations  of  foreign  wheat  into 
Sydney  and  the  adjacent  settlements;  and  the  great 
over- trading  of  1840  caused  the  exchanges  to  be  unfa¬ 
vourable,  and,  by  abstracting  large  sums  from  the  Colony, 
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hastened  to  increase  the  catalogue  of  evils.  In  short, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  large  Go¬ 
vernment  expenditure  consequent  on  transportation,  the 
state  of  this  Colony  would  have  been  as  bad,  if  not  worse, 
than  that  of  its  neighbours.  The  decrease,  however,  in 
our  importations  is  not  so  much  actual  as  nominal ;  since 
quantities  of  goods  imported  in  1840  were  not  consumed 
until  the  two  following  years,  as  I  have  been  kindly 
informed  by  the  Collector  of  Customs.  In  that  year  the 
value  of  our  imports  reached  the  enormous  and  incredible 
amount  of  little  short  of  a  million  sterling;  that  is,  at 
the  rate  of  £21  a  head  for  every  soul  on  the  Island,  while 
that  of  the  Mother-Country  only  reaches  £2  10s.  The 
apparent  falling  off  of  our  exports  is  owing,  not  to  a 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  our  Colonial  produce,  but  to 
the  great  depreciation  in  the  price  of  our  staple  commo¬ 
dity — wool. 

The  expenditure  for  the  same  year  (1842)  was  rather 
less  than  that  of  the  preceding,  amounting  to  £159,000. 
Of  this,  the  very  large  sum  of  £43,000  appears  under  the 
head  of  Miscellaneous,  including  the  sums  paid  for  the 
purposes  of  Immigration,  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  increase  has  been  in 
the  trade  with  British  Colonies ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  had  this  trade  been  prosecuted  witli  more 
caution,  it  would  have  been  the  source  of  much  more 
profit  than  has  been  derived  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  intercourse.  The  average  value  of  our  imports 
from  Great  Britain  during  the  three  years  was  £665,535, 
for  less  than  50,000  souls,  of  whom  one  third  at  least 
were  convicts.  This  is  three  times  as  much  as  is  taken  by 
either  Denmark  or  Russia,  and  one  half  as  much  again  as 
is  taken  by  Spain ;  clearly  proving  the  immense  advantage 
even  this  small  Colony  is  to  the  Mother-Country,  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  consider  that  the  shipping  employed  is 
also  much  larger  in  proportion. 
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The  number  of  bales  of  wool  exported,  the  produce  of 
the  Island,  has  increased  from  10,873  to  13,227,  or  at  the 
rate  of  21  percent.;  the  value  from  £171,599  to  £236,391, 
or  at  the  rate  of  37  per  cent. :  that  of  the  previous  three 
years  was  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  oil 
has  also  increased,  at  the  rate  of  .27  per  cent.,  although 
the  value  was  less  from  the  depreciation  in  the  home 
market.  The  returns  for  1842  give  a  rather  larger 
number  of  bales  of  wool  exported,  or  13,390,  but  exhibit 
a  great  falling  off  (it  is  to  be  hoped  for  that  year  only)  in 
the  exports  of  oil  and  whalebone,  our  next  great  staple 
commodities. 

Of  the  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  pounds1 
worth  of  imports,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  two 
thousand  are  for  articles  of  food.  The  wool  ex¬ 
ported  is  more  in  value  than  appears  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  table,  because  it  includes  many  bales  of  Australian 
growth  re-exported  from  hence.  The  value  of  ex¬ 
ported  produce  of  the  Island  amounts  to  £510,743, 
or  at  the  rate  of  £10  a  head  for  every  individual.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  it  is  at  the  rate  of  £2  only. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Hobart  has  in¬ 
creased  from  72  to  96,  or  at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent.  : 
during  the  previous  three  years  the  progress  was  28  per 
cent.  only.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Launceston  has  increased  much  more  rapidly,  or 
from  29  to  48 ;  the  tonnage  in  the  same  period  having 
more  than  doubled. 

The  number  of  vessels  built  during  the  three  years 
ending  with  1838  was  20 ;  tonnage,  1554:  the  corre¬ 
sponding  numbers  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1841 
were  38  and  1856  respectively.  The  ships  employed  in 
the  fisheries  were  also  more,  and  their  tonnage  one-third 
greater,  than  in  1838. 

In  the  three  years  ending  1838,  the  average  price  per 
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acre  of  country  allotments  had  gradually  diminished  from 
9,9.  9 %d.  to  5s.  10£d.,  whilst  the  average  price  per  acre  of 
town  and  suburban  allotments  had  increased  during  the 
same  period  from  £12  13s.  8 \d.  to  £23  18s.  10 d.  During 
the  three  years  ending  with  1841,  the  average  price  of 
the  former  had  gradually  increased  to  11s.  8 \d.,  and 
that  of  the  latter  had  decreased  to  £10  11s.  0 id.  The 
total  amount  derived  from  the  sale  of  crown  lands  to  the 
end  of  1841  was  £274,115  14s.  3 \d. 

No  less  than  24,000  additional  acres  have  been  brought 
under  tillage  in  one  year  (1840-41) ;  and  of  this  addition 
20,000  were  sown  with  wheat.  We  can,  therefore,  easily 
imagine  wrhat  distress  the  low  prices  of  1841,  owing  to 
the  large  foreign  importations,  must  have  caused  to  the 
agricultural  interests;  and  it  will  not  be  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  to  learn,  when  the  returns  for  1842  are  made  up, 
that  the  total  number  of  acres  under  tillage  have  fallen 
off.  These  returns,  however,  have  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted  :  but  we  may  form  some  opinion  from  1841, 
where  we  find  only  3000  additional  acres  had  been  put 
under  wheat,  although  at  that  time  the  full  extent  of  the 
coming  depreciation  could  not  be  calculated.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  acres  under  wheat  was,  during  the  three  years 
ending  with  1838,  at  the  rate  of  23  per  cent.  ;  that  of  the 
period  ending  with  1841,  52  per  cent.  The  increase  of 
the  total  number  of  acres  in  crop  was  the  same  for  both 
periods,  or  23  per  cent. 

Our  sheep  in  1841  amounted  to  1,167,737;  and  this 
would,  judging  from  the  tables,  have  been  the  probable 
increase  since  1837.  The  number  of  our  horses  had 
increased  from  9656  to  12,000 ;  that  of  our  horned  cattle 
from  75,000  to  90,000.  These  latter  had  fallen  away  in 
numbers  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1838. 

It  appears  that  our  largest  wheat-growing  district  is 
Richmond  (17,786  acres),  next  to  which,  but  at  a  humble 
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distance,  stand  Norfolk  Plains  (8826  acres)  and  Morven 
(8288  acres).  The  greatest  quantity  of  potatoes  is  grown 
in  the  district  of  Hobart,  which  includes  Brown's  River 
and  the  Huon.  Norfolk  Plains  possesses  the  greatest 
number  of  horses ;  Westbury,  of  horned  cattle  ;  and 
Campbell  Town  of  sheep. 

The  great  stimulating  cause  of  the  over- trading  of  1840 
will  be  seen  when  we  find  that  the  average  price  of  wheat 
per  bushel  rose  from  85.  9 d.  in  1838  to  £1  65.  in  1839  ; 
and  we  find  the  same  rise  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  produce  except  that  of  turnips, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  were  rather  lower :  this  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  turnips  were  11011-exportable,  otherwise  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  would  not  have  proved  an  exception. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  received  in  Ho¬ 
bart  has  exactly  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  or  13  percent. ;  though  the  number  of  newspapers 
despatched  had  risen  from  132,284  to  214,877*,  or  62 
per  cent. ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office,  as  before 
observed,  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  34  per  cent.  From 
a  calculation  which  I  have  made,  I  find  that  the  number 
of  letters  per  head  during  the  year  1841  was  the  same  as 
the  number  of  letters  per  head  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  passed  through  the  general  and 
country  post  offices  under  the  full  operation  of  the  penny 
postage  in  the  same  year,  or  7  for  each  person.  When 
we  consider  that  more  than  half  of  our  population,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  Port  Arthur,  reside  in  the  two  towns  of  Hobart 
and  Launceston,  this  tells  greatly  in  favour  of  Tas¬ 
mania,  and  would  be  scarcely  credible  did  we  not 
know  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  letters  passing 
through  the  Post  Office  in  this  Colony  is  connected  with 

*  Ono  reason  for  this  astonishing  increase  is  the  fact  that  the 
postage  on  newspapers  was  discontinued  from  the  1st  of  October, 
1841. 
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the  management  and  movement  of  our  convict  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  increase  of  population  in  the  18  years  ending  1842 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  354  per  cent.,  or  19  per  cent,  per 
annum.  That  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  20  years 
ending  with  1841  was  at  the  rate  of  339  per  cent.,  or  17 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  great  accession  which  our 
population  received  in  1842  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
much  greater  number  of  convicts  transported  hither  in 
that  year,  and  to  the  Island  having  again  been  opened 
up  as  a  field  for  emigrants. 

The  proportion  of  males  to  females  gradually  dimi¬ 
nished  from  100  :  30  in  1824  to  100  :  45  last  year,  when  it 
again  increased  from  the  reason  I  have  stated  above,  of 
so  many  male  convicts  having  been  transported  that 
year.  The  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  New  South 
Wales  is  100  :  50. 

The  male  population  since  1824  has  increased  at  the 
rate  of  308  per  cent.  The  female  at  the  rate  of  504  per 
cent.,  or  200  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  male  population. 

In  New  South  Wales,  the  male  population  during  the 
last  20  years  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  302  per  cent., 
the  female  at  the  rate  of  438  per  cent. ;  in  each  case,  but 
especially  in  the  latter,  below  our  own  rate  of  increase  for 
eighteen  years  only. 

The  free  population  has  increased  515  per  cent.,  while 
the  convict  population  has  advanced  only  242  per  cent. 
By  the  census  of  1841,  there  were  268  single  to  every 
100  married  individuals.  In  the  next  year  this  dispro¬ 
portion  had  been  diminished  to  258.  In  New  South 
W  ales  there  are  254  single  to  100  married. 

In  the  census  for  1841,  5836  males  were  returned  as 
having  been  born  in  the  Colony,  and  5915  females;  that 
is,  100  males  to  101  and  a  fraction  females.  In  1842, 
the  numbers  were  6299  males,  and  6425  females,  or  100 
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inales  to  102  females.  We  find  that  these  proportions 
are  more  than  borne  out  by  the  actual  number  of  births 
registered  during  the  years  1839,  1840,  and  1841  ;  viz. — 
684  males  and  707  females,  or  100  males  to  103  females. 
In  Great  Britain  the  number  of  male  births  registered  is 
to  those  of  females  as  100  to  95.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  number  of  male  births  registered  for  the  three  years 
ending  with  1840,  to  that  of  female  births,  is  100  to  97. 
The  districts  of  Launceston  and  Hamilton  differ,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  respect  from  all  the  other  districts  ;  as  in 
them  the  male  births  registered  greatly  exceed  those  of 
female  births. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  1839  was  423 ;  in  1840, 
when  every  thing  was  seemingly  prosperous,  457  ;  but 
in  the  following  year  of  depression  it  was  only  407.  This 
fact  alone  wonld  be  a  sufficient  standard  by  which  to 
measure  the  flood  and  ebb  of  our  Colonial  prosperity. 
Of  these  1287  marriages,  1095  were  solemnized  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  72  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  60  according;  to 
those  of  other  Protestant  denominations,  52  according 
to  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  6  by  the  Jews,  and  2 
only  in  the  Register  Office,  both  of  which  were  solem¬ 
nized  in  1839. 

No  accurate  proportions  can  be  come  to  by  comparing 
the  number  of  births  and  deaths  registered,  as  the  latter 
embraces  those  only  of  free  individuals  ;  but  it  will  afford 
gratification  to  observe  the  decreasing  number  of  persons 
whose  deaths  have  been  occasioned  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  drunkenness.  The  numbers  for  the  three 
years  were  40,  34,  and  29,  respectively;  and  it  is  fer¬ 
vently  to  be  hoped  that  this  diminution  will  still 
continue. 

The  deaths  by  fever  in  1840,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  cases  treated,  were  9$  per  cent. ;  whereas  in  the 
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following  year  they  were  only  in  the  proportion  of  4-|  per 
cent.  The  fever  appears  from  the  table  to  have  raged  with 
greater  violence  in  Hobart  than  in  any  of  the  other  districts. 

A  comparative  account  of  the  rate  of  wages  during  the 
last  three  years  was  furnished  to  me  by  one  possessing 
more  accurate  information  on  this  point  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  person  in  the  Colony ;  though  these  rates  exhibit 
a  slight  decrease  from  1839  to  1841 :  yet  I  would  observe 
that  many  of  them  have  still  further  fallen  during  the 
last  year,  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  mechanics 

now  resident  in  this  Island. 

####### 


Abstract  of  Tables  kept  by  W.  Wyatt,  Esq.y  showing  the 
Highest ,  Lowest ,  and  Mean  Temperature ,  <^c.,  in 

Adelaide ,  South  Australia ,  for  the  Year  ending  31  si 
October ,  1842. 
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MASTODONTOID  PACHYDERM  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

On  tlie  Discovery  of  the  Remains  of  a  Mastodontoid 
Pachyderm  in  Australia;  by  Professor  Owen,  F.R.S. 

[From  a  Letter  to  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  of  Natural  History.] 
Gentlemen, 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter,  dated  April  6,  1842,  from 
Sir  Thomas  Livingstone  Mitchell,  Surveyor-General  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  in  which  he  announces  the  interesting  discovery  of  large 
fossil  mammalian  remains  in  that  continent.  The  specimens 
from  the  bone-caves  in  Wellington  Valley,  described  in  the 
second  volume  of  Sir  Thomas’s  work  on  Australia,  were,  it 
may  be  remembered,  remains  of  extinct  species  of  marsupial 
genera  now  existing  in  that  continent,  and  of  a  genus  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  existing  ones ;  the  largest  fossil,  which  had 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  a  Hippopotamus  or  Dugong,  in¬ 
dicating  rather  an  extinct  gigantic  Phascolome ;  and  there  was 
not  any  conclusive  evidence  of  a  genus  of  placental  mammal 
in  that  collection.* 

The  fossils,  which  my  friend  has  now  transmitted,  incon¬ 
testably  establish  the  former  existence  of  a  huge  proboscidian 
Pachyderm  in  the  Australian  continent,  referable  to  either  the 
genus  Mastodon  or  Dinotlierium.  These  fossils  consist  of  a 
portion  of  a  molar  tooth,  and  of  the  shaft  of  a  femur  with  part 
of  the  spine  of  a  scapula,  and  some  smaller  fragments  of  a  long 
bone.  Sir  Thomas  states,  u  These  are  not  satisfactory  speci¬ 
mens  such  as  I  hope  soon  to  send  you,  but  being  the  first 
from  the  locality,  I  am  anxious  you  should  first  hear  of  them. 

I  can  tell  you  but  little  of  the  manner  in  which  they  occur; 
but  such  bones  are  found  on  the  Darling  Downs — those  ex¬ 
tensive  plains  which  you  will  see  marked  to  the  S.W.  of 
Moreton  Bay  on  most  maps  of  this  country.  They  are  at  the 
sources  of  the  Darling  River,  and  at  a  great  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  upwards  of  4000  feet.  I  am  informed  that 
these  huge  bones,  of  which  I  send  you  but  fragments,  are 
found  in  some  abundance/’ 

These  fragments,  when  their  broken  surfaces  were  re¬ 
adjusted,  composed  the  very  considerable  part  of  the  right 
femur;  the  contour  of  the  circumference  illustrating  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characteristic  of  the  bone,  viz.  its  being  flattened  from 
before  backwards. 

Among  the  larger  quadrupeds  the  femur  presents  a  simi- 

*  Mr.  Pontlaiui  informs  me  that  a  bone  of  a  large  quadruped,  apparently 
a  pachyderm,  from  the  Wellington  Valley,  is,  he  believes,  in  the  Museum 
at  Paris. 
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lar  antcro-posterior  compression  in  the  elephant,  Mastodon , 
and  rhinoceros;  but  the  latter  animal  is  distinguished  by  a 
second  external  trochanter,  situated  below  the  great  trochan¬ 
ter,  which  is  not  present  in  the  Australian  fossil.  In  the  Me¬ 
gatherium  and  its  congeners  the  flattening  of  the  femur  and 
its  transverse  breadth  greatly  surpass  the  proportions  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  fossil  under  consideration,  or  those  of  the  femora 
of  the  proboscidian  Pachyderms. 

The  femur  of  the  Mastodon  is  that  which  the  fossil  from 
the  Darling  Range  most  resembles,  in  being  flatter  on  the 
posterior  than  on  the  anterior  surface.  Compared  with  the 
femur  of  the  Mastodon  giganteus ,  the  fossil  presents  the  fol¬ 
lowing  differences :  it  is  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length ; 
as,  for  example, 


Australian  femur.  Mastodon. 


From  the  lower  part  of  the  post-troclian- 
terian  depression  to  the  prominence 

above  the  outer  condyle  . 

Breadth  of  middle  of  shaft  of  femur. . . . 
Circumference  of  do.  do . . 
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The  surface  of  the  bone  below  the  post-trochanterian  de¬ 
pression  is  more  convex  in  the  Australian  fossil,  and  the 
prominence  above  the  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  is  more 
developed  ;  the  small  trochanter  is  narrower  and  longer,  and  is 
defined  by  a  groove  along  its  anterior  part.  The  femur  in  the 
Mastodon  giganteus  thins  off  almost  to  an  edge  at  the  outside 
of  the  distal  half  of  the  shaft :  in  the  Australian  fossil  the 
corresponding  part  is  broad  and  convex.  The  anterior  part 
of  the  great  trochanter  rises  higher  above  the  level  of  that  part 
of  the  femur  in  the  Australian  fossil  than  in  the  Mastodon, 
The  orifice  of  the  medullary  artery  is  conspicuous  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  fossil  at  the  back  part  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the 
shaft,  and  towards  the  inner  side ;  the  canal  sloping  upwards. 
I  cannot  detect  the  corresponding  orifice  in  the  Mastodon’s 
femur  compared.  The  Australian  fossil  exhibits  a  large  me¬ 
dullary  cavity  along  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  with  dense  pa- 
rietes  an  inch  thick.  The  total  length  of  the  fossil  is  twenty- 
two  inches;  its  greatest  breadth  across  the  upper  or  proximal 
end,  where  the  neck  begins  to  bend  inwards,  is  ten  inches. 

Traces  of  the  smooth  pitted  surface  at  the  broken  distal  end 
indicate  the  place  of  junction  of  the  articular  epiphysis,  and 
prove  that  the  entire  shaft  of  the  femur  is  here  preserved  ;  a 
part  of  the  epiphysis  is  anchylosed  to  the  shaft. 

The  portion  ol  the  molar  tooth  was  obtained  from  the  same 
locality  as  the  femur;  and  if  it  belong,  as  is  most  probable,  to 
the  same  animal,  proves  it  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  those 
Pachyderms,  as  the  Pinotherium  and  Mastodon  giganteus, 
in  which  the  grinding  surface  of  the  teeth  is  raised  into  broad 
transverse  ridges.  Parts  of  two  ’of  the  anterior  ridges,  and  a 
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smaller  or  lower  one  which  runs  across  the  base  of  the  first 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  are  here  pre¬ 
served.  The  apex  of  both  the  higher  ridges  lias  been  worn 
by  mastication,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  is  usually  seen 
in  the  small  deciduous  molars  of  the  Mastodons :  there  is  less 
trace  of  a  division  of  tile  summit  of  the  ridge  into  mammilla; 
than  would  be  presented  by  a  similar-sized  molar,  equally 
worn  down,  oi  the  Mastodon  giganteus ,  in  which  the  two 
mammillae  would  be  indicated  by  a  median  constriction.  The 
transverse  ridges  are  still  more  subdivided  in  the  other  known 
species,  as  M.  longirostris,  M.  latidens,  M.  angustidens,  or  M. 
dephantoides  :  the  Australian  tooth  more  resembles  that  of  the 
Dinotherium  in  the  simplicity  of  the  transverse  eminences,  but 
there  is  a  deposit  of  cement  or  crusta  petrosa  at  the  bottom 
of  the  intervening  valleys,  which  I  have  not  observed  in  any 
molar  of  Dinotherium .  As  the  bones  of  the  extremities  of 
this  most  remarkable  genus,  the  Dinotherium ,  have  not  yet 
been  discovered,  the  affinities  of  the  Australiam  Pachyderm 
to  that  genus  do  not  at  present  derive  further  elucidation  from 
the  femur  above  described. 

The  close  relationship  of  the  Mastodon  to  the  Dinotherium 
has  received  additional  proof  by  the  discovery  of  the  two  tusks 
of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  young  individuals  of  the  Mastodon , 
and  by  the  retention  of  one  of  these  as  a  sexual  distinction  of 
the  male,  m  Mastodon  giganteus  :  and  the  highly  interesting 
member  of  the  ancient  fauna  of  Australia,  revealed  by  the 
remains  above  described,  must  be  referred,  on  their  evidence 
to  the  same  natural  family  of  gigantic  Pachyderms  as  that 
which  includes  the  Mastodons  and  Dinotkeres,  and  to  a  spe¬ 
cies  distinct  from  any  yet  determined.  The  interests  of  science 
will,  perhaps,  be  best  consulted  by  refraining  from  the  im¬ 
position  of  any  generic  or  specific  name  until  the  requisite 
characters  are  obtained ;  and  of  this  most  desirable  acquisition 
reasonable  hopes  may  be  entertained,  since  the  zealous  and 
distinguished  officer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  in¬ 
teresting  fossils  yet  met  with  in  Australia  promises  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  valuable  aid.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  letter 
Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell  states,  “  I  am  promised  part  of  a  rib  and 
other  bones  by  the  gentleman  who  gave  the  tooth,  and  I  have 
some  hopes  of  obtaining  a  jaw-bone ;  when  I  do,  it  shall  be 
sent  to  you  forthwith/' 

The  fossils  above  described  will  be  presented,  in  the  name 
of  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell,  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  London.  They  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
suggesting  many  interesting  reflections.  They  tell  us  plainly 
that  the  time  was  when  Australia's  arid  plains  were  trodden 
by  tlie  hoofs  of  heavy  Pachyderms ;  but  could  the  land  then 
have  been,  as  now,  parched  by  long-continued  droughts 
with  dry  river-courses  containing  here  and  there  a  pond  of 
water  .  All  the  facts  and  analogies  which  throw  light  on  the 
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habits  of  the  extinct  Mastodons  and  Dinotheres,  indicate  these 
creatures  to  have  been  frequenters  of  marshes,  swamps,  or 
lakes.  Other  relations  of  land  and  sea  than  now  characterize 
the  southern  hemisphere,  a  different  condition  of  the  surface 
of  the  land,  and  of  the  meteoric  influences  governing  the  pro¬ 
portion  and  distribution  of  fresh  water  on  that  surface,  may, 
therefore,  be  conjectured  to  have  prevailed,  when  huge  Mas¬ 
todontoid  Pachyderms  constituted  part  of  the  quadruped- 
population  of  Australia.  May  not  the  change  from  a  more 
humid  climate  to  the  present  peculiarly  dry  one  have  been  the 
cause,  or  chief  cause,  of  the  extinction  of  such  Pachyderms? 
Was  not  the  ancient  Terra  Australis,  when  so  populated,  of 
greater  extent  than  the  present  insular  continent  ? 

The  mutual  dependencies  between  large  mammalian  quadru¬ 
peds,  and  other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  suggest  other 
reflections  in  connexion  with  the  present  fossil.  If  the  extinct 
species  ever  so  abounded  as  to  require  its  redundancy  to  be 
suppressed  by  a  carnivorous  enemy,  then  some  destructive 
species  of  this  kind  must  have  coexisted,  of  larger  dimensions 
than  the  extinct  Dasyu.  as  laniarius , — the  ancient  destroyer  of 
the  now  equally  extinct  gigantic  kangaroos,  Macropus  Titan , 
&c.,  whose  remains  were  discovered  in  the  bone-caves  of  Wel¬ 
lington  \  alley.  Extremely  few  coprophagous  beetles  have 
hitherto,  I  believe,  been  found  in  Australia,  and  the  scarcity  of 
such  is  readily  explained  by  the  absence  of  native  species  of 
large  herbivorous  mammals ;  but  the  dung  of  the  Mastodon¬ 
toid  quadrupeds  which  formerly  existed  in  Australia  must  then 
have  afforded  the  requisite  conditions  for  a  greater  abundance 
of  such  Coleoptera .  These  and  other  speculations  are  natu¬ 
rally  suggested  by  the  highly  interesting  fossils  here  described. 
The  great  importance  of  such  organic  remains  will  be  obvious 
from  the  few  inferences  which  have  been  here  briefly  noted : 
our  obligations  to  the  enlightened  collector  and  transmitter 
of  the  Mastodontoid  fossils  are  great,  and  the  arrival  of  ad¬ 
ditional  facts  and  specimens  will  be  most  earnestly  welcomed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Richard  Owen. 

London ,  Nov.  1, 1842. 


NETTLES. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  nettle,  which  is  so 
common  about  the  stockyards  of  the  Colony,  is  an  imported 
species — the  Urtica  dioica — which  is  stated  by  botanists  to 
be  indigenous  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  early  visitants  of  these  Colonies  observed 
it  in  any  part  of  Australia. 
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Scarcely  any  beast  will  touch  the  Urtica  dioica :  so  that  we 
may  infer  that  it  ripens  its  seeds  in  large  quantities,  which, 
after  the  plant  has  been  once  introduced,  will  be  rapidly  spread 
over  the  country,  by  adhering  to  the  coats  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
other  animals.  Another  British  species  of  nettle,  the  Urtica 
ureas,  has  also  been  naturalized  in  the  Colony :  both  are, 
however,  distinct  from  our  Tasmanian  species,  which  grows 
usually  in  the  scrubs  and  thickets  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and 
attains  to  the  height  of  six  to  ten  feet. 

I  may  here  quote  a  passage  from  Lyell’s  Principles  of  G.eology, 
vol.  iii,,  p.  105,  6th  ed.,  On  the  Agency  of  Man  in  the  Dis¬ 
persion  of  Plants.  “  But,  besides  the  plants  used  \n  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  number  which  have  been  naturalized  by  accident,  or 
which  man  has  spread  unintentionally,  is  considerable.  One  of 
our  old  authors,  Josselyn,  gives  a  catalogue  of  such  plants  as 
had,  in  his  time,  sprung  up  in  the  Colony  since  the  English 
planted  and  kept  cattle  in  New  England.  They  were  two- 
and-twenty  in  number.  The  common  nettle  was  the  first 
which  the  settlers  noticed ;  and  the  plantain  was  called  by  the 
Indians  1  Englishman’s  foot,’  as  if  it  sprung  from  their  foot¬ 
steps.”  B. 


THE  COMET. 

This  splendid  stranger  was  first  seen  in  Tasmania,  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  March,  by  a  gentleman,  whose  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  luminous  streak  in  the  sky  to  the  W.S.W. ; 
but  as,  from  its  proximity  to  the  sun,  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  tail  could  then  be  possibly  visible,  he  was  ignorant  of 
its  nature,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  it. 

A  clear  cloudless  evening  on  the  4th  of  March  rendered  it 
distinctly  visible ;  and,  as  night  drew  on,  it  was  seen  culminating 
in  great  splendour  behind  Mount  Wellington. 

Ere  the  sun  had  touched  the  horizon  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th,  its  whole  extent  became  visible  to  the  naked  eye:  and 
such  was  the  wonderful  tenuity  of  the  tail,  that  stars  which 
would  have  been  entirely  concealed  by  the  slightest  fog,  or 
mist,  were  seen  shining  through  it  in  all  parts  without  the 
smallest  refraction.  The  lateral  edges,  of  the  tail  reflected 
more  light  than  the  central  part,  producing  an  effect  somewhat 
similar  to  two  streams  of  the  Aurora  ;  and  the  head,  or  nucleus, 
consisted  of  a  concentrated  mass  of  light,  surrounded  by  a  very 
transparent  atmosphere,  which  baffled  all  attempts  to  reduce  it 
to  a  luminous  point  with  a  telescope  of  ordinary  power.  The 
streams  of  light  which  formed  the  edges  of  the  tail  united 
about  midway  between  the  nucleus  and  extreme  end  of  the  tail; 
and,  to  the  naked  eye,  the  nucleus  occasionally  assumed  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  stellar  point  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  nebu¬ 
lous  matter. 
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Wlien  first  seen  it  was  near  the  star  beta  in  the  constellation 
Cete,  and  was  approximately  ascertained  to  be  in  R.A.  Ou  16m, 
and  dec.  13°  south,  with  a  diurnal  motion  in  R.A.  of  about  0h 
12m,  It  was  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  of  February ;  and  as  the  stream  of  light  forming  the  tail 
is  the  continuation  of  a  right  line  joining  the  sun  and  the  nucleus, 
it  must  then  have  been  projected  on  the  horizon,  which  would 
at  that  time  render  it  invisible,  and  will  readily  account  for 
its  bursting  so  suddenly  upon  us  immediately  after  leaving  the 
sun.  Its  motion  was  retrograde,  that  is,  from  east  to  west,  or 
contrary  to  the  order  of  the  planets ;  and  the  inclination  of  its 
orbit  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  at  an 
angle  of  35 X °.  To  spectators  on  the  earth  it  appeared  to  pass 
nearly  centrally  through  the  brilliant  constellation  Orionis ; 
which,  from  its  equatorial  position,  is  most  favourably  situated 
for  observation  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  greatest  angle  subtended  by  the  tail  was  46°,  and 
greatest  breadth  1°  16',  which  was  on  the  11th  March,  about 
which  time  it  appeared  to  have  attained  to  its  greatest  di¬ 
mensions  and  brilliancy.  After  that  it  slowly  diminished  in 
size,  and  became  fainter  in  appearance,  until  it  finally  disap¬ 
peared  on  the  7th  of  April.  J.  IT.  K. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  TASMANIAN  SOCIETY. 

Government  House,  5th  July,  1843. 

Present — Sir  John  Franklin;  Messrs.  Barnard,  Belcher, 
Bicheno,  Bradbury,  Gell,  Ilenslowe,  J.  IT.  Kay,  Milligan, 
Turnbull,  Yerreaux. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read,  the 
Society  elected  as  one  of  its  members — 

Proposed  by  Seconded  by 

W.  H.  Baylie,  Esq . Mr.  Gell  . .  Mr.  Milligan. 

Communications  were  laid  before  the  Society  from  Captain 
Stokes  of  the  Beagle ,  dated  Swan  River,  30th  April,  re¬ 
gretting  that  unfavourable  weather  had  forbidden  his  touching 
at  Port  Lincoln ;  “  where,”  he  adds,  “  Sir  John  Franklin  was 
very  anxious  we  should  get  up  the  monument  he  had  sent  to 
be  erected  on  a  hill  near,  (Stamford  ITill,  called  by  the  natives 
Kaityaba,)  to  the  memory  of  poor  Flinders.  This  spot  was 
chosen  by  Lady  Franklin,  from  its  being  near  the  centre  of 
his  most  important  discoveries  on  the  south  coast  of  Australia. 
It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  anything  which  could  have  afforded 
us  such  lasting  pleasure,  or  would  have  made  such  an  interest¬ 
ing  finish  to  the  Beagle’s  labours  on  the  coasts  of  Australia.” 
—Also  from  Captain  Frome,  dated  Adelaide,  30th  May,  1843, 
with  a  report  upon  the  progress  of  the  monument  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.- — From  Mr.  Lernprierc,  of  Port  Arthur,  respecting 
a  self-registering  tide  gauge  to  be  set  up  there. — From  Lieut. 
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Friend,  promising  to  send  a  contribution  at  an  early  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  to  undertake  a  series  of  meteorological  observations 
agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  Society. — From  Mr.  Bland, 
dated  York,  W.  Australia,  11th  May,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Tasmanian  Society. 

A  curious  notice  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Boomerang,  and  its 
connexion  with  the  amentum  or  sling-spear  of  the  ancients,  as 
illustrated  by  an  old  British  coin,  was  read  from  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  12th  February,  1838. 

Also  an  article  by  Professor  Owen,  published  in  the  Annals 
of  Natural  History,  No.  67,  on  the  bones  of  a  fossil  Masto- 
dontoid  Pachyderm  of  Australia,  sent  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell ;  and  an  article  in  the  same  periodical,  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  member  of  this  Society,  upon  Australian  Fish. — 
Also  a  printed  copy  of  the  Statistics  of  Tasmania,  from  1838  to 
1841,  with  Mr.  Ewing's  Introductory  Letter  to  His  Excel¬ 
lency. 

A  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Breton  was  then  read,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  his  late  excursions  into  the  western  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Tasmania.  In  reference  to  his  description  of  the  caves 
in  the  limestone  formation  west  of  Quamby's  Bluff,  Captain 
Rossi  informed  the  Society  that  on  the  confines  of  Westmore¬ 
land  and  Argyle,  New  South  Wales,  vast  caves  exist  of  a 
similar  description. 

Government  House,  2nd  August. 

Present  Sir  John  Franklin;  Messrs.  Bagot,  Barnard, 
Bedford,  Bradbury,  Ewing,  Fraser,  Gell,  Gregson,  ITenslowe, 
W.  Kay,  H.  Kay,  Lewis,  Lillie,  Pugh. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  the 
Society  elected  as  one  of  its  members — 

Proposed  by  Seconded  by 

Major  Cotton .  Lt.  Kay  ..  Mr.  Henslowe. 

Dr.  Turnbull's  resignation  was  laid  before  the  Society. — A 
communication  was  read  from  Mrs.  Allport,  proposing  to 
furnish  a  lithographic  engraving  of  the  comet  of  March  last  for 

the  J ournal,  which  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Society. _ 

From  Professor  Buckland  on  the  Moa,  or  JDeinornis  Novcc 
Zelandice ,  enclosing  extracts  of  letters  from  Mr.  Broderip  on 
the  same  subject. — The  Secretary  communicated  to  the  Society 
certain  additional  remarks  from  Mr.  Agnew  connected  with  his 
article  on  the  Snakes  of  Tasmania,  lately  read  before  the  Society  • 
also  an  extract  on  the  ocellated  Leipoa ,  from  the  South  Austra¬ 
lian;  and  a  list  of  the  articles  proposed  for  insertion  in  the  7th 
number  of  the  Journal. 

Government  House,  11th  August. 

Present— Messrs.  Bagot,  Barnard,  Bedford,  Belcher,  Ewin 
Gell,  Henslowe,  Ii.  Kay,  Verreaux. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Gell,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Barnard— “That 
Mr.  Henslowe  be  requested  to  take  the  chair." 
g<  r^Ioved  hy  Mr-  Bedford,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Barnard— 

lhat  a  deputation  from  this  Society  be  appointed  to  wait  upon 
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the  Lord  Bishop,  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  His  Lordship 
to  accept  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Society  .” 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Ewing,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Belcher 
— “  That  the  Chairman,  with  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  last 
resolution,  be  requested  to  attend  as  a  deputation  on  the 
occasion.” 

Moved  by  Mr.  Bedford,  and  seconded  by  Lieut.  Kay — “That 
Mr.  Boyes  be  requested  by  the  Chairman  to  accompany  the 
deputation.” 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Ewing,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bedford 
— “  That  the  Society  having  always  experienced  the  great  kind¬ 
ness  and  support  of  His  Excellency  Sir  John  Franklin,  whom 
we  are  shortly  about  to  lose  as  our  President,  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  special  Address  expressive  of  our 
feelings  on  the  occasion.” 

Moved  by  Lieut.  Kay,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Belcher — “  That 
Mr.  Bicheno,  Mr.  Gell,  and  Mr.  Barnard  be  requested  to  draw 
up  the  proposed  Address  to  His  Excellency.” 

Government  House,  15th  August. 

The  deputation  appointed  for  the  purpose  having  waited  on 
the  Lord  Bishop  to  solicit  His  Lordship  to  accept  the  office  of 
Vice-President  of  the  Society,  he  was  pleased  to  signify  his 
willingness  to  accede  to  the  request. 


™  Government  House,  23rd  August. 

The  members  of  the  Society  met  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  following  Address  : — 

“To  His  Excellency  Sir  John  Franklin,  K.C.H.,  K.R. 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  &c.  &c  ’ 
“The  Address  of  the  Resident  Members  of  the  Tasmanian 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Natural  Science,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Statistics,  &c. 

“  May ^ it  please  Your  Excellency. 

ihe  approaching  termination  of  Your  Excellency’s  resi- 
dence  m  tins  Colony  imposes  upon  the  members  of  the  Tasma¬ 
nian  Society  the  painful  duty  of  expressing,  however  inade¬ 
quately,  their  sorrow  at  an  event  which  entails  upon  them  so 
irremediable  a  loss. 

“  While  the  share  which  Your  Excellency  has  contributed 
to  the  scientific  renoivn  of  our  native  country  commands  the 
warmest  expressions  of  our  admiration  and  gratitude,  we  feel 
more  especially  bound  to  acknowledge  the  part  you  have  taken 
m  promoting  what  we  must  ever  consider  to  belong  to  the  best 
and  highest  interests  of  Tasmania. 

In  you  we  lose  the  Founder  of  our  Society,  and  a  Benefactor 
of  unsparing  liberality;  fo  you  we  are  about  to  be  deprived 
f  T u*f.e  w“ose  scientific  experience  has  given  effect  to  our 
e  ex^*tions,  arid  invested  them  with  an  importance  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 

or  can  we  permit  it  to  pass  unremcmbereJ,  that  the 
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friends  of  Science  have,  upon  this  and  no  other  claim,  been  ever 
treated  as  your  personal  friends,  and  admitted  to  your  do¬ 
mestic  circle;  and  that  our  heartfelt  regrets  attend  our  ap¬ 
proaching  separation  from  one  who  is  herself  the  brightest 
ornament  of  that  circle,  whose  zeal  and  whose  kindness  have 
enhanced  the  value  of  all  Your  Excellency  has  bestowed 
or  we  received,  and  have  augmented  the  deep  concern  with 
which  we  lament  your  departure. 

“  We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Excellency’s  faithful  and  affectionate  Servants, 


R.  Tasmania 
E.  Bicheno. 
Fraser. 

T.  Boyes. 

T.  G.  Gregson. 
W.  P.  Kay. 

J.  H.  Kay. 

E.  S.  P.  Bedford. 
H.  Cotton. 

T.  L.  Belcher. 

W.  L.  Crowther. 
J.  P.  Yerreaux. 


R.  R.  Davies. 

T.  Dove. 

J.  W.  Acjnew. 

W.  H.  Baylie. 

C.  O’Hara  Booth. 
W.  R.  Pugh. 

J.  Grant. 

T.  J.  Lempriere. 
W.  Valentine. 

R.  H.  Davies. 
David  Burn. 


R.  H.  Lewis. 

J.  Lillie. 

F.  H.  Henslowe. 

M.  All  port. 

T.  J.  Ewing. 

J.  Milligan. 

G.  Bagot. 

J.  Barnard. 

C.  Bradbury. 

J.  P.  Gell. 

W.  H.  Breton. 

R.  C.  Gunn. 

His  Excellency  was  pleased  to  receive  the  Society’s  Address 
very  graciously,  and  to  acknowledge  it  in  the  following 
terms : — 

u  My  Lord  Bishop  and  Gentlemen, 

“  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  receive  unmoved  an  Address 
of  this  nature  from  my  associates  of  the  Tasmanian  Society. 

u  You  have  kindly  enhanced  what  little  services  I  may  in 
former  fields  of  exertion  have  been  able  to  perform  for  the 
cause  of  Science  far  beyond  their  deserts;  and,  in  this  country,  I 
can  only  regret  that  neither  my  means1  nor  my  ability  have 
been  adequate  to  give  more  than  some  initiatory  encourage¬ 
ment  to  your  efforts  for  the  developement  of  the  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  of  this  very  interesting  portion  of  our  globe. 

“Under  auspices  still  more  favourable  than  my  own,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  you  will  steadily  pursue  your  exertions  in  a 
cause  which  you  justly  consider  to  belong  to  the  best  and 
highest  interests  of  Tasmania,  and  which  I  am  persuaded  will 
tend  much  to  elevate  the  Colony  in  the  estimation  of  the 
European  community.  Your  Transactions  have  already  been 
received  with  favour  and  interest  by  names  whose  patronage 
is  an  encouragement  and  an  honour ;  and  I  shall  not  fail  to 
keep  alive  and  cultivate  those  kindly  dispositions,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  you  every  assistance  in  my  power. 

u  My  connection  with  you,  endeared  as  it  has  been  by  the 
domestic  hearth  around  which  we  have  assembled,  will  ever  be 
cherished,  not  by  me  only,  but  by  her  to  whom  you  have  so 
kindly  alluded,  and  who  feels  deeply  and  gratefully  the  manly 
and  generous  sentiments  in  which  your  tribute  to  her  ori¬ 
ginates. 


“  John  Fuanklin.” 


THE 
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Art.  VI.  A  Classification  and  Description  of  some  newly 
discovered  Ferns ,  collected  in  the  Northern  Island  of  Neio 
Zealand,  in  the  summer  of  1841-2.  By  W.  Colenso, 
Esq. 

It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  since  a  monograph  on  the  then 
known  botany  of  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  from  the  pen 
of  the  late  Allan  Cunningham,  Esq.,  first  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Companion  to  the  Bo¬ 
tanical  Magazine,  which  paper  was  continued  and  completed 
(on  the  discontinuance  of  that  work)  in  Vols.  I. — IV.  of 
Annals  of  Natural  History.  This  “ precursor ”  of  the  botany 
of  this  increasingly  interesting  country  contained  G39  species* 
of  plants,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  have  hitherto  been  de¬ 
tected  only  in  these  islands.  This  enumeration  embraced  the 
published  discoveries  of  those  truly  eminent  men,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  who  accompanied  our  illustrious 

*  “  If  to  this  aggregate  number  of  species  thus  got  together  and  here 
enumerated  sixty  be  added,  as  in  all  probability  comprehending  the  re¬ 
maining  number  of  plants  of  the  first  voyage  ot  Cook,  which  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Banks  iati  Herbarium  and  continue  yet  unpublished,  seven 
lwndred  distinct  plants  may  he  said  to  be  the  number  at  present  known 
of  the  doraof  these  islands.” — A.  Cunn,  in  Comp.  Hot,  Aftfg. ,  vol.  ii., 
p.  230. 
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circumnavigator.  Cook,  on  his  first  vovage  to  these  seas  in 
17G9  ;  as  well  as  those  of  the  Forsters  who  also  accompanied 
Cook  on  his  second  vovage  of  discovery  ii  i772  ;  of  Mcn- 
zies,  who,  in  Vancouver’s  ship,  visited  these  islands  in  1791 ; 
of  M.  Achille  Richard  in  1822  ;  of  D’Urville  and  M.  Lesson 
in  1827  ;  and  other  later  botanists.  More,  however,  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  number,  comprising  several  new  and 
interesting  genera,  was  discovered  by  the  two  brothers, 
Messrs.  Allan  and  Richard  Cunningham ;  of  whom,  inde- 
fatigably  attached  as  they  both  were  to  the  pursuit  of  their 
favourite  science,  it  may  be  truly  said  they  fell  victims  in  their 
laudable  attempts  to  make  known  the  botanical  treasures  of 
a  fair  portion  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  To  this  number 
Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  in  his  last  visit  to  New  Zealand,  in 
the  year  1838,  made  an  addition  of  several  plants  peculiar  to 
the  northernmost  part  of  New  Zealand. 

The  number  of  species  of  Ferns  published  in  the  “  Precur¬ 
sor17  amounts  to  eighty-five  ;  from  which,  I  venture  to  hazard 
an  opinion,  atleasttwospecies-  Niphobolus  bicolor  and  Doodia 
caudata — will  have  to  be  deducted ;  as,  I  believe,  these  will 
be  found  to  be  merely  varieties  of  N.  rupcstris  and  Z>. 
aspera .  To  the  total  number  Mr.  C.  added  four  more  on  his 
last  visit ;  namely,  Gleichenia  arachnoidea  and  three  species 
o  f  Lom  aria — L.  crenulata ,  L.  gig  anted,  and  L.  polymorpha. 
During  the  few  remaining  months  of  Mr.  C’s.  life  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  discovering  and  forwarding  to  him  a  few  ad¬ 
ditional  species  of  the  following  genera,  Nothochlcena ,  Cher - 
lanthcs,  Aspidium,  Adlan  turn,  Lomaria ,  Marattia,  and 
Hymenopkyllum .  Since  that  period  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a  few  others,  which  have  been  sent  to 
England  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  by  whom  they  have,  without 
doubt,  been  fully  investigated  and  published  ere  this.  It  was, 
however,  in  a  journey  which  I  undertook  in  the  summer  of 
last  year  that  I  discovered  the  majority  of  these  contained  in 
this  paper. 
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1  am  not  aware  of  any  one  of  these  Ferns  now  described 
by  me  ever  being  seen  by  any  botanist ;  they  certainly  are 
not  mentioned  any  works  on  botany  at  present  in  my  pos¬ 
session  ;  and  considering  the  localities  whence  they  were  ob¬ 
tained,  together  with  my  never  having  noticed  them  in  the 
many  parts  of  New  Zealand  in  which  I  have  at  various  times 
travelled,  I  can  but  deem  them  new  to  science. 

The  arrangement  I  have  adopted  is  that  of  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  and  Dr.  Lindley,  as  given  in  the  second  edition  of  A 
Natural  System  of  Botany  by  the  latter  gentleman. 

The  total  number  of  New  Zealand  Ferns  now  known,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  varieties,  is  about  140  species,  of  these  1  have  very 
nearly  120  species  in  my  herbarium. 

Order — POLYPODIACEiE. 

(T.  Nudce.) 

§.  Polypodies,  Bory. 

Polypodium,  Siv . 

Sporangia  veuis  imposita,  in  soros  subrotundos  sparsos 
seriatosve  collecta.  Indunum  nullum.  EndL 

1.  P.  sylvaticum,  n.  sp.  Plant,  few  fronded,  erect, 
villous,  terrestrial.  Frond,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  acute,  bi- 
pinnate,  16—24  inches;  colour,  dark  green.  Pinnules; 
primaries ,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  subacuminate,  petiolate, 
alternate,  remote:  secondaries,  trapezio- falcate,  setose,  cu- 
neate  at  base,  petiolate,  alternate,  sub-pinnatifid,  7—9  lobed  : 
lobes,  oblong  and  somewhat  falcate,  mucronate,  serrate,  less 
serratures  on  lower  edge  than  on  upper,  decurrent,  alternate. 
Sori,  rotund,  Aspidium-like,  thickly  set,  2 — 3  on  a  lobe. 
Rachis,  Stipe,  and  Petioles,  channelled  on  upper  surface, 
and  densely  scaled.  Stipe,  6 — 8  inches  long.  Scales,  at 
base,  very  long  and  bordered.  Root,  fibrous. 

Hub.  In  rich  alluvial  soil,  low,  shaded,  and  damp  woods, 
near  Tolaga  Bay,  E.  Coast ;  Dec.,  1841. 

Ohs .  A  smaller  variety  of  this  Fern  was  also  obtained  by 
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the  discoverer  from  the  forests  on  the  mountains  near  Waikare 
Lake,  the  fronds  of  which  (including  stipe)  measured  only 
6 — 9  inches  in  length  ;  it  was,  moreover,  more  acuminate, 
and  serratures  of  lobes  more  spinous. 

This  Fern  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  Aspidiwn, 
to  which  genus  it  was  supposed  it  must  belong.  From  a 
close  investigation,  however,  of  several  fronds  in  different 
stages  of  fructification  without  meeting  with  any  vestige  of  an 
indunum,  it  has  been  referred  to  Poly  podium.  It  possesses 
several  characters  in  common  with  Aspidium  Waikarense , 
(n.  sp.,  vide  n.  7,  seq.)  with  which  plant  it  is  very  likely  at 
first  sight  to  be  confounded. 

2.  P.  visciDUM,  n.  sp.  Plant ,  sub-erect,  drooping, 
somewhat  lax,  thickly  tomentose,  viscid  and  villous,  terres- 
tial.  Frond,  oblong-lanceolate,  sub-acuminate,  bipinnate, 
B — 24  inches;  reddish-green.  Pinnules;  primaries,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  sub-acute,  broadest  at  base,  petiolatc, 
alternate,  very  remote :  lowermost  sub-opposite  :  secondaries , 
linear-oblong,  sub-acute,  alternate  and  sub-opposite,  distant, 
somewhat  reflexed  ;  uppermost  pinnatifid  ;  lowermost  petio- 
late  :  segments,  obloug,  broadest  at  base,  crenatc,  sessile, 
sub-opposite,  sub-revolute;  veins,  transparent.  Sori,  ro¬ 
tund,  sub-marginal,  regular,  bifariously  disposed  on  each 
segment  of  frond  ;  generally  a  sorus  at  every  sinus.  Stij)e, 
4 — 8  inches,  channelled  on  upper  surface,  brittle,  reddish 
brown.  Caudcx,  creeping,  thickly  tomentose. 

Ilab.  Dry  sandy  places,  on  mountains  near  Waikare  Lake  ; 
Dec.,  1841.  Also,  neighbourhood  of  Bay  of  Islands,  in  ele¬ 
vated  and  dry  spots,  margins  of  woods ;  1838. 

Obs.  I  have,  with  some  hesitation,  referred  this  Fern  to 
Polypodium ;  from  its  not  having,  however,  any  indusium, 
&c.,  I  have  been  led  to  assign  it  to  that  genus.  Both  this 
and  the  preceding  species  differ  widely  in  habit  from  the 
species  of  Poly  podium  hitherto  discovered  in  New  Zealand. 
The  whole  plant  is  very  glutinous,  from  which  cause  it  is  ge- 
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nerally  found  covered  with  the  Cypsela  of  Composite,  small 
moths  and  flies,  and  other  insects  ;  insomuch  that  it  is  rather 
a  difficult  matter  to  procure  good  specimens  for  an  herbarium. 
In  general  the  lower  pinnules  on  the  fertile  fronds  are  found 
in  a  withered  and  circinnate  state,  whilst  the  upper  part  of 
the  frond  has  scarcely  gained  maturity. 

§.  IlEMiONiTiDEiE,  Frcyc.  et  Kaulf. 

Gymnoyramma ,  Besv, 

Sporangia  venis  primariis  furcatis  pinnatisve  imposita,  in 
soros  Iineares  oblongosve  collecta.  Indusium  nullum.  Endl. 

3.  G.  NovjE  Zelandije,  n.  sp.  Plant ,  small,  caespitose, 
erect,  glabrous,  terrestrial.  Frond ',  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
or  deltoid-ovate,  obtuse,  membranaceous,  bi-pinnate  or  pin¬ 
nate -pin  natifid,  6 — 20  lines  long.  Pinnules  ;  primaries , 
trapezio-ovate,  obtuse  or  emarginate,  pctiolate,  margined, 
alternate,  remote  :  secondaries ,  flabelliform,  mostly  deeply 
three-cleft,  alternate  pctiolate ;  petioles  short :  segments, 
bifid  :  lobes ,  somewhat  cuneate-linear,  emarginate  or  obtuse, 
entire ;  veins,  simple,  forked.  Sori ,  oblong,  forked,  thick 
and  confluent,  on  furcate  veins  of  lobes,  nearly  covering  the 
whole  under  surface  of  segments.  Sporangium ,  obovatc, 
reticulated,  sub-sessile,  membranaceous,  whitish  ;  annulus, 
incomplete,  cinnamon-coloured.  Sporules,  sub-deltoid,  tri¬ 
angular,  obtusely  angled,  dotted,  glossy,  blackish.  Rachis 
and  Stipe,  semi -terete,  brittle,  deeply  channelled  on  upper 
surface,  shining,  red  ;  Stipe,  1 — 2  inches.  Root,  fibrous  ; 
fibres,  densely  clothed  with  long  silky  hairs. 

Ilab.  In  sheltered  grassy  spots  among  scoriae,  on  dry  vol¬ 
canic  hills,  between  Manukau  Bay  and  Tamaki  Creek,  about 
ten  miles  from  Auckland  ;  1842. 

Obs.  This  elegant  little  Fern  is  the  only  species  of  Gymno- 
gramma  yet  discovered  in  New  Zealand.  It  grows  plentifully 
on  those  hills,  where  it  is  an  annual,  being  invariably  withered 
up  and  destroyed  with  the  heats  of  summer. 
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Grammitis ,  Sw. 

Sporangia  venulis  simplicibus  v.  bifurcarum  cruri  superior*! 
irnposita,  in  soros  lineares  v.  subrotundos  collecta.  Indusium 
nullum.  Endl. 

4.  G.  Ciliata,  n.  sp.  Plant ,  small,  csespitose,  sub- 
membranaceous,  epiphytical.  Frond,  simple,  linear-lanceo¬ 
late,  obtuse,  much  attenuated  at  base,  sub-sessile,  1 — 2  inches 
long,  2 — 3  lines  broad,  margin  entire,  sub-revolute,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  ciliated  with  white  translucent  hair ;  upper  surface 
slightly,  and  lower  thickly,  villous,  with  long  white  hair ; 
colour,  light  green  :  mid-rib ,  sub-fiexuose,  blackish.  Sori, 
oval  or  oblong,  large,  thick  and  crowded.  Root,  fibrous  and 
tomentose. 

Hob.  On  trunks  of  living  trees,  humid  woods,  Bay  of 
Islands ;  1841.  And,  in  similar  situations,  shores  of  Wai- 
kare  Lake,  in  the  mountainous  district  in  the  interior,  five 
days  journey  W.  S.  W.  from  Poverty  Bay,  E.  Coast ;  Dec., 
1841. 

Obs.  A  species,  in  affinity,  very  near  G.  australis,  R.  Br. ; 
from  which,  however,  it  differs,  in  being  villous  and  ciliated, 
in  having  its  sori  more  prominent  and  crowded,  as  well  as  in 
its  being  a  much  smaller  plant.  The  fine  ciliated  hairs  on  its 
margin  present  a  most  beautiful  appearance  in  the  living  plant, 
but  unfortunately  they  fall  off  with  the  most  careful  handling. 


('ll.  Indnsiatce.) 

§.  Aspide;e,  Borg . 

Aspidium,  Sw. 

Sporangia  receptaculo  columnar],  ex  apice,  medio  v.  ana- 
stomosi  venularum  tumescenti  irnposita,  in  soros  subrotundos 
sparsos  seriatosve  collecta.  Indusia  receptaculo  continua, 
subrotunda,  pellata,  margine  undique  libera.  Endl. 

5.  A.  Cunninguamianum,  n.sp.  Plant,  climbing,  few- 
fronded,  pendulous,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  epiphytical.  Frond, 
triangular  or  rhombic-ovate,  acuminate,  bipiunate ;  length. 
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fourteen  inches ;  breadth  at  base,  nine  inches ;  very  remote 
from  each  other  on  caudcx  ;  colour,  light  green.  Pinnules  ; 
primaries ,  ovate  or  triangular-falcate,  acuminate,  acute,  pe- 
tiolate,  alternate,  distant ;  lowermost  sub-opposite ;  upper¬ 
most  pinnatifid  and  decurrent:  secondaries ,  oblong-lanceolate 
somewhat  falcate,  acute,  not  crowded,  petiolate,  sub-opposite; 
upper  ones  sessile,  crcnate,  and  lobed  :  segments  and  lobes , 
bi.  tri.  and  quadri-fid,  acute  and  obtuse.  Sort,  semi-sphaer- 
oidal,  very  prominent,  on  extremities  of  smaller  veins,  not 
marginal,  pitted,  sub-opposite,  not  crowded.  Indusium, 
peltate,  corrugated.  Capsules ,  numerous.  Petioles  and 
Rachis  towards  apex,  margined  and  scaled.  Scales ,  very 
long,  light  brown.  Stipe,  smooth,  brittle,  channelled, 
scaled,  12 — 14  inches  long ;  colour,  light  yellow-brown  : 
base  of  Stipe  and  Caudex,  densely  clothed  with  large  scales 
imbricated  and  adpressed.  Caudex,  creeping,  succulent. 

llab.  On  small  living  trees  in  the  shaded  dense  and  damp 
forests  near  Ruatahuna,  a  village  in  the  mountainous  district 
in  the  interior,  five  days  journey  S.  S.  W.  from  Wakatane, 
Ray  of  Plenty,  E.  Coast ;  Jan.,  1842. 

Ohs.  This  climbing  Fern,  by  far  the  largest  yet  detected  in 
New  Zealand,  (some  fronds  measuring,  including  stipe,  near 
three  feet  in  length)  appeared  to  be  very  scarce,  a  few  plants 
only  being  seen.  It  has  been  named  by  the  discoverer  in 
memory  of  his  much  lamented  friend,  that  amiable  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  botanist,  the  late  Allan  Cunningham,  Esq. 

(>.  A.  PULC1IERR1MUM,  n.  sp.  Plant,  well  fronded,  tall, 
somewhat  squarrosc,  flaccid,  terrestrial.  Frond ,  lanceolate, 
bipinnate,  sub-membranaceous,  villous  underneath,  24 — 80 
inches.  Pinnules ;  primaries,  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  mu- 
cronate,  petiolate,  alternate,  remote,  braehiate;  uppermost 
much  flaccid  ;  petiole,  channelled  and  densely  scaled  :  se¬ 
condaries,  trapezio-rhomboid,  slightly  falcate,  cuneate  at 
base,  acute,  mucronate,  cut-serrate,  petiolate,  alternate,  re¬ 
mote,  regular;  lowest  lobes ,  bi-tri-serrate  and  obtuse ;  upper- 
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most  confluent  and  decurrent  ;  slightly  striated  on  upper 
surface.  Sori,  small,  ranged  alternately  in  two  rows,  one 
row  on  either  side  of  mid-rib  of  segment,  5 — 7  on  each  seg¬ 
ment,  not  crowded.  Involucre ,  orbiculate,  peltate,  delicately 
wrinkled.  Rachis ,  channelled,  densely  covered  with  hair, 
and  large  and  beautiful  scales.  Stipe,  thickly  scaled,  9—15 
inches  long.  Scales ,  ovate,  acuminate,  bordered,  those  at 
base  laterally  plaited  ;  1 — 2£  inches  in  length.  Moot, 

fibrous* 

llab.  In  decomposed  sandstone  soil,  dense  shaded  forests, 
on  the  mountainous  range  near  Waikare  Lake  ;  Dec.,  1841. 

Ohs.  This  beautiful  Fern  grows  to  a  large  size  in  its  native 
forests,  some  fronds  measuring  (including  stipe)  near  four 
feet  in  length.  The  outer  fronds  of  the  plant  spread  out¬ 
wards,  depressed  in  a  most  graceful  manner,  while  the  inner 
young  and  very  flaccid  fronds  retain  an  elegaut  sub-erect  po¬ 
sition.  One  of  the  most  enchanting  woodland  scenes  I  ever 
witnessed  was  on  those  mountains  where  this  beautiful  Fern, 
with  its  elegaut  congeners,  Todea  superba,  (n.  sp.,  vide  n. 
83,  seq.,)  and  lomaria  votundifbli a,  (u.  sp.  vide  n.  22, 
seq.,)  heightened  with  their  lovely  foliage  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

7.  A.  Waikarense,  n.  sp.  Plant ,  few  fronded,  erect, 
coriaceous,  terrestrial.  Frond,  lanceolate,  acute,  bipinnate, 
^  16  inches.  Pinnules ;  primaries,  oblong  lanceolate, 
acute,  broadest  at  base,  petiolate,  alternate  ;  lowermost  sub- 
opposite:  secondaries,  sub-rhombic-ovate,  falcate,  cuneate 
and  slightly  auricled  at  base,  mucronate,  unequal,  petiolate, 
pitted,  bi-serrate ;  serratures  acute  and  obtuse  ;  glabrous,  or 
very  slightly  villous,  above  ;  slightly  villous  underneath;  low¬ 
ermost  pinnatifid,  flat  and  sub-imbricated  on  rachis*  Sori, 
large,  ciowded,  ranged  alternately  in  two  rows,  mostly  five  on 
a  segment,  sometimes  6 — 2.  Involucre ,  peltate,  orbicular, 
and  wrinkled.  Stipe ,  Rachis ,  and  Petioles,  channelled, 
villous,  and  densely  scaled  to  apex.  Stipe,  2—4  inches. 
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Scales,  large,  ovate-acuminate,  glossy,  striated  longitudinally, 
revolute  and  sub-imbricated  on  Stipe  and  Rachis.  Root , 
fibrous. 

Ilab.  In  forests  near  Waikare  Lake,  with  preceding  ;  Dec., 
1841. 

Nephr odium,  Midi. 

Sporangia  receptaculoe  medio  venae  intumescenti  imposita, 
soros  sul>rotundos,  seriatos  formantia.  Indusium  reniforme, 
bine  sinu  aflixum.  Endl. 

8.  N.  pentangularum,  i).  sp.  Plant ,  few  fronded, 
erect,  pilose,  terrestrial.  Frond,  five  angled,  acuminate, 
sub-acute,  bipinnate,  7 — 10  inches ;  nearly  as  broad  across 
at  lateral  angles  as  long.  Pinnules;  primaries,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  acute,  broadest  at  base,  petiolate,  al¬ 
ternate,  unequal,  decurrent  near  the  top  ;  uppermost  con¬ 
fluent;  upper  half  of  uppermost  pinnae  largest,  lower  half  of 
lowermost  pair  largest ;  secondaries,  oblong-lanceolate,  bifid 
and  acute,  petiolate,  alternate,  decurrent,  pinnatifid  and 
deeply  lobed  ;  lower  secondaries  of  lowest  pair  of  pinnules 
sub-pinnate  and  very  long  :  lobes,  opposite,  serrate,  bi-trifid, 
obtuse  and  acute.  Sori.,  thick,  sub-marginal,  bifariously  dis¬ 
posed  on  lobes,  one  being  at  each  sinus.  Stipe,  8—13 
inches,  channelled  and  villous,  thinly  squamose  towards  base. 
Root,  creeping  and  fibrous,  scaly. 

Hah.  Low  wet  grounds,  margins  of  shaded  woods,  East 
Coast;  1841.  And,  in  similar  situations,  near  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  where  it  was  originally  discovered  in  1837. 

N .  pentangularum  ;  W.  C's.,  MSS.,  ined. ;  1837. 

§  AspleniEjE,  Frey  et  Kaulf. 

Asplcnium,  L. 

Sporangia  venis  transversalibus  imposita,  in  soros  lineares 
collecta.  Indusia  membranacea,  e  vena  lateraliter  orta,  ver¬ 
sus  costain  libera.  Endl. 

9.  A.  HookeriANUM,  n.  sp.  Plant,  small,  flaccid,  ter¬ 
restrial.  Frond,  oblong-lanceolate,  bipinnate,  4—5  inches. 
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Pinnules  ;  primaries ,  rhombic-ovate,  obtuse,  petiolate  ;  pe¬ 
tioles  long;  alternate,  very  remote  ;  uppermost  pinnatifid  : 
secondaries ,  fan-shaped  or  obovate,  cuueate  at  base  deeply 
crenate  or  slightly  lobed,  petiolate,  alternate,  distant ;  lobes, 
2,  3,  4,  in  a  segment,  cmarginate  obtuse  or  slightly  acute  ; 
glaucescent.  Sori ,  oval,  very  thick  ;  lowermost  2—3,  up¬ 
permost  1,  ou  each  segment.  Involucre ,  membranaceous. 
Rachis ,  Stipe,  and  Petioles ,  dry  and  somewhat  chaffy. 
Stipe,  1 1 — 2£  inches  long,  fimbriated  at  base  ;  whitish. 
Root,  fibrous. 

Hab .  Under  volcanic  conglomerate  rocks,  valley  of 
II  itinera,  between  Tauranga  (Bay  of  Plenty)  and  the  River 
Waikato  ;  January,  1842. 

Obs .  I  have  done  myself  the  very  great  pleasure  of  naming 
this  graceful  Fern  in  commemoration  of  J.  D.  Hooker,  Esq., 
M.  D.,  &c\,  &c.,  who,  as  assistant-surgeon  and  botanist, 
visited  this  island  in  H.  M.  S.  Erebus,  in  the  winter  of  1841 
ami  with  whom  l  had  the  unalloyed  gratification  of  botanizing 
in  the  woods  of  New  Zealand. 

10.  A.  Co  LENS  II,  n.  sp.  Plant,  small,  sub-erect,  csespi- 
tose,  terrestrial.  Frond,  lanceolate  or  (when  old)  oblong- 
lanceolate,  bi-  or  sub-tripinnate,  floccosely- villous,  especially 
underneath,  3 — 5  inches.  Pinnules ;  primaries,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute,  petiolate,  alternate  or  sub-opposite,  some¬ 
what  remote;  lowermost  bipinnate  ;  secondaries,  pinnatifid, 
acute,  bifid,  entire,  alternate,  rather  distant ;  lowermost  pin¬ 
nate,  14 — 4  on  a  petiole  ;  uppermost  confluent,  decurrent ; 
sub  ^divisions,  oblong-ovate,  bi-tri-  and  quadrifid,  5 — 9  lobed  ; 
lobes,  ovate  or  linear-lanceolate  ;  light  green.  Sori,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  lowermost  3 — 4,  uppermost  1 — 2,  on  a  sub-divi¬ 
sion.  Involucre ,  membranaceous.  Rachis,  Stipe,  and 
Petioles,  very  villous.  Stipe,  1 — 2  inches  long;  whitish. 
Root,  fibrous. 

Hab.  In  clefts  and  on  shaded  rocks,  dry  places,  on  the 
borders  of  Waikarc  Lake  ;  Dec.,  1841. 
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Obs.  In  affinity  this  Fern  approaches  very  nearly  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  fewer  and  wedge-shaped  segments,  thick 
incrassated  sori,  lax  appearance,  more  distant  pinnae,  and 
much  less  villosity  of  that  species,  sufficiently  distinguishes 
it  from  this. 

11.  A.  Foksterianum,  n.  sp.  Plant ,  very  long,  pendu¬ 
lous,  sub-coriaceous,  sealey  and  floccosely-rameutaceous ; 
epiphytical.  Frond ,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  pinnate, 
24 — 30  inches.  Pinnules,  rhombic-lanceolate,  somewhat 
falcate,  much  acuminate,  caudate,  sub-acute,  cuneateat  base, 
petiolate,  alternate,  distant,  unequal,  veined,  cut,  14 — 20 
lobed  ;  lowermost  pinnae  sub-opposite :  lobes,  sub-pectinate, 
decreasing  in  size  and  number  of  teeth  to  apex  ;  middle  lobes 
of  pinnule  sub-opposite:  teeth,  in  each  lobe,  upper  half  of 
pinnule,  15 — 1  ;  lower  half,  6 — 1,  decreasing  proportionately, 
sub-acute.  Involucre,  linear,  very  long,  entire,  diagonal 
with  mid-rib  of  pinnule,  dehiscing  in  pairs  one  against 
another.  Petiole,  Rachis ,  and  Stipe,  densely  woolly  and 
scaly;  t lie  two  latter  deeply  sulcated  on  upper  surface; 
brittle,  red-brown.  Root,  fibrous. 

Hub.  On  trunks  of  living  trees  in  the  dense  forest  between 
Tauranga  and  Rotorua,  near  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  E.  Coast; 
Jan.,  1842. 

Obs „  Only  one  frond  of  this  truly  elegant  Fern  was  brought 
away  by  the  discoverer;  who,  at  the  time  of  gathering,  sup¬ 
posed  it  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  A.  falcatum,  Forst.,  on 
careful  examination  and  comparison,  however,  it  was  found 
to  be  a  new  and  distinct,  though  closely  allied,  species.  It 
has  been  named  after  that  celebrated  botanist,  who  did  so 
much,  under  such  very  great  disadvantages,  in  making  known 
the  botany  of  New  Zealand. 

12.  A.  oblongi  folium,  n.  sp.  Plant,  sub-erect,  terres¬ 
trial.  Frond,  somewhat  cordate,  five-angled,  pinnate,  gla¬ 
brous,  villous  in  dots  on  under  surface  and  margin,  G — 8 
inches  long.  Pinnules ,  4 — 5  pairs,  linear-oblong,  obtuse, 
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crenulately-serrulatc,  petiolate,  opposite,  remote,  patent, 
slightly  unequal  at  base,  upper  half  largest,  margin  incras- 
sated,  revolute,  \\ — 2.f  inches  long,  4 — 6  lines  wide:  termi¬ 
nal  pinnule ,  very  long,  acuminate,  serrate,  3J— 5b  inches: 
veins ,  pinnate,  opposite,  simple,  rarely  forked.  Sori ,  linear, 
thick,  distichous,  confined  to  upper  pinnae,  intra-marginal. 
Involucre ,  vaulted,  glossy,  slightly  wrinkled,  membranaceous 
at  margin,  brown-red,  black  at  base.  Kachis ,  slightly  mar¬ 
gined,  villous.  Stipe,  sulcated  on  upper  surface,  4 — 
inches,  somewhat  succulent,  blackish-green. 

Ilab.  In  ravines  and  dells  among  scoriae,  on  the  dry  vol¬ 
canic  range  of  hills  near  Manukau  Bay;  1842. 

Obs.  In  affinity  this  species  of  Asplenium  approaches 
very  near  to  A .  obliquum ,  Forst.,  from  which,  however,  it 
may  at  first  sight  be  known,  by  its  being  a  much  smaller 
plant  with  narrower  pinnae.  That  species  is,  moreover,  de¬ 
scribed  as  possessing  pinnules  £<  acutis  basi  oblique  cuneatis 
obtuse  serratis  utrinque  striatis.”  I  have  never  yet  detected 
A.  obliquum  in  any  of  my  wanderings.  A.  Richard  con¬ 
siders  it  as  identical  with  A .  Ivcidum ,  Forst .  ;  yet,  A.  Cun¬ 
ningham  states,  his  having  met  with  it  <c  in  dense  forests  at 
Wangaroa.” —  Vide,  Comp.  Bot.  May.,  vol.  2,  p.  364. 

§  Pteridfje,  Freyc.  ct  Tiavlf. 

P  ter  is,  L. 

Sporangia  apicibus  venularum,  in  receptaculum  nerviformc 
frondis  marginem  ambiens  combinatis  imposita,  sorum  mar- 
ginalem  continuum  formantia.  lndusntm  margini  frondis 
continuum,  scariosum,  introrsum  liberum.  Endl. 

13.  P,  Montana,  n.  sp.  Plant ,  few  trended,  erect, 
glaucous,  glabrous,  somewhat  coriaceous  ;  terrestrial. 
Frond,  lanceolate,  bipinnate,  12 — 18  inches.  Pinnules; 
primaries,  ovate-triangular,  acuminate,  obtuse,  sub-opposite, 
sessile,  very  remote;  uppermost  pinnatifid,  confluent;  ter¬ 
minal  lobes  acuminate  and  sub-caudate  :  secondaries, 
cuneate-falcate,  obtuse,  broadest  at  base,  entire,  sessile, 
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opposite,  much  veined;  uppermost  confluent ;  lowermost  on 
lowest  pinnee,  largely  crenate  and  imbricate  on  rachis  ;  those 
nearest  to  rachis  on  upper  pinnae  diverging  from  it.  Invo¬ 
lucre ,  membranaceous,  entire,  continuous  on  either  side  of 
segments,  but  not  at  apex,  sub-revolute,  gaping.  Stipe , 
6 — 0  inches,  brittle,  red-brown.  Foot,  fibrous. 

Hab.  On  exposed  mountainous  situations,  in  sandy  soil, 
near  Waikare  Lake;  Dec.,  1841. 

Obs.  In  affinity  this  Fern  certainly  approaches  very  near 
to  P.  Brunoniana ,  j EndL,  which,  however,  is  “  tripinnate,” 
and  a  very  much  larger  species  ;  notwithstanding  it  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  a  stunted  variety  of  that  plant.  I  do 
not,  however,  recollect  seeing  a  single  specimen  of  P.  Bru¬ 
noniana,  (a  common  Fern  in  many  parts  of  New  Zealand) 
in  the  whole  of  that  hilly  district. 

Cheilanthes ,  S\v. 

Sporangia  apicibus  venularum  discreti  imposita,  in  soros 
subrotundos,  margini  frondis  approximates  collecta.  Indu- 
sium,  spurium,  e  inargine  frondis  rellexo.  EndL 

14.  C.  PELLUCIDA,  n.  sp.  plant,  few  fronded,  tall,  sub¬ 
erect,  sub-membranaceous  and  flaccid  ;  terrestrial.  Frond, 
oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  tri-sub-quadri  pinnate, 
24 — 30  inches  ;  light  green  ;  villous  on  petioles,  ribs,  and 
veins.  Pinnules ;  primaries,  ovate-lanceolate,  sub-acumi¬ 
nate,  obtuse,  petiolate,  sub-opposite,  distant,  confluent 
towards  apex  ;  lowermost  opposite  ;  petioles,  somewhat  tor¬ 
tuous  :  secondaries,  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  broadest  at 
base,  petiolate,  somewhat  remote  ;  lowermost  opposite  :  ter - 
tiaries,  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  sessile,  opposite,  not 
crowded  ;  lowermost  pinnate -pinnatifid  :  segments,  oblong, 
somewhat  falcate,  bi-serrate,  obtuse  or  tridentate,  sessile, 
opposite.  Sort,  sub-rotund,  sub-marginal,  solitary  on  upper 
edges  of  sinuses  of  tertiary  pinnm  ;  sometimes  2—  4  on  a 
segment,  when  so,  bifariously  disposed.  Involucre,  spurious, 
large,  somewhat  cordate,  acute,  sub-membrnnaccous  towards 
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apex,  irregularly  and  slightly  laciniated,  converging  and  re¬ 
flected  from  margin  of  frond.  Rachis,  deeply  channelled  on 
upper  surface,  scabrous,  orange-brown.  Stipe ,  30 — 40 
inches,  rough,  hairy  and  shaggy  at  base.  HaFs,  flattish, 
tapering,  corrugated,  pellucid,  and  jointed.  Root,  fibrous. 

Hub .  On  clayey  declivities  in  dry  woods,  between  Cape 
Brett  and  Wangarei  Bay,  E.  Coast;  1839  and  184*2. 

Obs.  I  can  but  consider  this  plant  as  intermediate  between 
the  two  genera,  Lonchitis  and  Cheilanthes ;  and  as  a  link 
uniting  both  ;  possessing  as  it  does,  the  simple  venation  of 
the  latter,  with  the  sinus-situated  sori  of  the  former  genus. 
After  some  hesitation,  however,  I  have  concluded  to  place  it, 
for  the  present  at  least,  among  the  Chcilanthii . 

This  species  appears  to  be  a  very  scarce  plant,  I  only 
having  seen  two  or  three  specimens,  and  these  only  in  that 
district,  near  the  sea-coast. 

§  Schizo LOME/E,  Frey  ct  (land. 

Lind&cea ,  Dry  and. 

Sporangia  apicibus  venarum  imposita,  in  sorum  continuum, 
marginem  frondis  ambeuntem  col  lee  ta.  Indusium  membra- 
naceum,  continuum,  frondern  ambiens,  extrorsum  liberum. 
EndL 

15.  L.  viiUDIS,  n.  sp.  Plant ,  somewhat  tufted,  sub¬ 
erect,  lax,  drooping,  membranaceous,  glabrous,  terrestrial. 
Frond ,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  bipinnate,  6—9  inches, 
colour,  an  agreeable  light  green.  Pinnules  ;  primaries ,  tra- 
pezio-ovate,  somewhat  falcate,  truncate,  bifid,  petiolate,  alter¬ 
nate  ;  lowermost  opposite  :  secondaries,  triangular-falcate, 
truncate,  petiolate,  alternate,  sub-pin natifid  :  segments , 
cuneate,  linear-spathulate, entire,  decurrent,  bifid,  emargiuate, 
toothed  and  mueronate,  1 — 2  veined.  Involucre,  emargi- 
nate,  somewhat  pramiorse,  dilated,  slightly  plicate.  Rachis, 
flexuose,  deeply  channelled.  Stipe,  semi-angular,  2 — 3 
inches  long,  brittle,  slightly  scaled  at  base.  Root,  fibrous. 

llab.  On  wet  rocks  in  stony  ravines,  in  the  dense  forest 
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between  Tauranga  and  Rotorua,  E.  Coast;  Jan.,  1842. 

Obs.  A  truly  elegant  species,  evidently  possessing  near 
affinity  with  L.  trichomanoides,  Willd.  ;  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  very  distinct. 

§  Blecii ne;e,  Freyc.  et  Kaulf. 

Lomaria ,  Willd. 

Sori  lineares  continui  dorsum  frondis  contractae  tegentes. 
Indusia  marginalia  conniventia.  Spreng . 

16.  L.  lati folia,  ii.  sp.  Plant ,  few  fronded,  erect, 
somewhat  furfuraceous  ;  terrestrial.  Fronds ,  pinnate. 
Barren  frond :  pinnules ,  5 — 10,  linear-oblong,  somewhat 
falcate,  sub-acuminate,  obtuse,  sessile,  alternate,  remote, 
serrate,  margined,  somewhat  undulate,  slightly  villous,  length 
2  inches,  breadth  8 — 9  lines  ;  lowermost  petiolate  and  sub- 
oppesite;  terminal  pinnule,  acuminate,  abrupt,  rnucronate  ; 
colour,  dull  brown-green  :  I tacJiis,  4 inches;  Stipe ,  5  inches, 
channelled  and  scaly  ;  sooty-coloured.  Fertile  frond :  pin¬ 
nules,  9 — 11,  linear-lanceolate,  caudate,  alternate,  distant, 
villous,  length  3,  4,  inches  ;  lowermost  sub-opposite  and 
petiolate  :  Rachis ,  3 — 5  inches  ;  Stipe ,  7 — 9  inches,  striated 
and  slightly  villous  on  upper  surface.  Root ,  fibrous. 

Ilab .  Dense  humid  woods,  mountains,  nearWaikare  Lake, 
and  in  rich  vegetable  mould,  near  dry  woods,  Ruatahuna  ; 
Jan.,  1842. 

Obs.  In  affinity  this  Fern  is  very  near  L.  procera ,  Spreng. r 
from  which  every-where-comtnon  species,  however,  it  differs, 
in  its  pinnae  being  much  broader,  more  deeply  serrated,  fewer 
in  number,  and  not  decreasing  in  size  downwards,  as  well  as 
from  its  much  longer  stipe,  and  solitary  habit. 

17.  L.  HETEROPHYLLA,  n.  sp.  Plant ,  solitary,  coriace¬ 
ous,  sub-furfuraceous,  dependent,  drooping,  terrestrial. 
Barren  frond ,  9 — 26  inches,  pinnatifid,  irregularly  lobed  or 
laciniated,  margin  thickened  and  entire  :  lobes ,  linear-oblong, 
acuminate,  pointlettcd,  decurrent  and  alternate,  3 — G  inches  ; 
lowermost  lobes  very  small  and  semi-orbicular ;  terminal  lobe 
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long,  5 — 9  inches  ;  some  fronds,  simple,  lanceolate,  acuminate 
and  entire,  slightly  undulate,  8 — 12  inches;  colour,  dark 
dirty  green  on  upper,  and  discoloured  on  under,  surface. 
Stipe ,  channelled,  glabrous,  black,  5 — 9  inches,  scaly  at 
base.  Fertile  frond,  8—20  inches,  pinnatifid  :  lobes , 
linear-lanceolate,  very  caudate,  sub-acute,  irregular,  decurrent, 
alternate,  4 — 8  inches,  twisted  in  fructification  :  Stipe,  chan¬ 
nelled,  glabrous,  6—12  inches,  scaly  at  base. 

Hub.  Shaded  woods,  in  decomposing  vegetable  soil,  in 
the  Ruatahuna  distret ;  with  preceding;  Jan.,  1842. 

18.  L.  nigra,  n.sp.  Plant,  depressed,  prostrate,  spread¬ 
ing,  terrestrial;  colour,  dark-green  approaching  to  black. 
Sterile  frond ,  oblong-lanceolate,  lyrate-pinnatilid  ;  length, 
6—8  inches ;  breadth,  12—15  lines  :  lobes,  oblong,  obtuse, 
broadest  at  base,  very  irregularly  toothed  and  jagged,  sub¬ 
revolute,  veined,  blistered,  roughish,  and  alternate,  6 — 9  lines 
long,  3 — 4  lines  broad  ;  two  next  to  lowest  the  smallest ;  ter¬ 
minal  lobe,  1 — 2  inches  long  :  Rachis,  tomentose,  5 — 6^ 
inches:  Stipe,  channelled,  hairy,  1^ — 2J  inches;  dark 
brown.  Fertile  frond,  pinnate :  pinnules,  linear,  obtuse, 
tomentose  on  upper  surface,  sessile,  alternate,  12 — 15  lines 
long,  2  lines  broad  ;  terminal  pinnule  much  caudate,  2£ — 3 
inches  long :  Rachis ,  tomentose  and  scaly,  3 — 4  inches  : 
Stipe,  cylindrical,  fibrous,  hairy,  scaly  at  base,  3 — 4  inches* 
Root,  fibrous. 

Ilab.  Low  and  shady  humid  spots,  in  the  dense  forest 
between  Tauranga  and  Rotorua,  E.  Coast ;  Jan.,  1842. 

19.  L.  linearis,  n.  sp.  Plant,  caespitose,  terrestrial. 
Fronds ,  linear-lanceolate.  Sterile  frond,  pinnatifid,  often 
decumbent,  spreading,  4 — 6  inches  ;  lobes,  somewhat  oblong, 
obtuse  and  sub-acute,  revolute,  opposite,  confluent,  smooth, 
entire,  and  veined,  4 — 6  lines  in  length  ;  lowermost  smallest 
and  semi-circular ;  colour,  yellowish-green,  sometimes  red¬ 
dish  :  Rachis,  smooth,  with  here  and  there  a  long  scale  : 
Stipe,  smooth,  obtusely  angled,  scaly  at  base,  3 — 4  inches, 
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red-brown.  Fertile  frond,  pinnate,  very  erect,  4 — 8  inches  : 
j pinnules ,  oblong  or  oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  entire,  smooth  ; 
lowermost,  sub-petiolate,  opposite,  distant  and  small  ;  upper, 
sessile,  alternate,  and  crowded,  2 — 3  lines  in  length  ;  colour, 
brown-black  :  Rachis ,  smooth  :  Stipe ,  smooth,  obtusely 
angled,  channelled,  brittle,  very  closely  Covered  at  base  with 
large,  light-coloured,  half-clasping,  obtuse,  and  membrana¬ 
ceous  scales  ;  7 — 10  inches.  Root ,  creeping,  ramentaceous 
and  downy. 

Ilab .  Plentifully  in  alluvial  soil,  on  margins  of  woods  near 
Te  Waiiti,  a  village  in  the  interior,  two  days  journey  S.  E. 
from  Rotorua ;  January,  1842. 

Obs.  A  smaller  variety  was  also  found  growing  in  great 
abundance  among  grass,  on  dry  heaths  near  Wakapunake, 
two  days’  journey  from  Poverty  Bay,  E.  Coast ;  December, 
1841.  The  fronds  of  which,  including  Stipe,  only  measured 
from  two  to  four  inches  in  length. 

20.  L.  deltoides,  n.  sp.  Plant ,  solitary,  erect,  terres¬ 
trial.  Fronds,  somewhat  deltoid  or  oblong-triangular,  sub- 
caudate,  pinnate.  Barren  frond ,  8 — 10  inches  :  pinnules , 
ligulate-oblong,  somewhat  falcate,  obtuse,  broadest  at  base, 
margined,  entire,  undulate,  veined,  puckered,  sessile,  alter¬ 
nate,  and  close  ;  slightly  hairy  on  the  veins  of  under  surface, 
15 — 21  lines  long,  4 — 8  lines  broad  ;  lowermost  pair  oppo¬ 
site,  auricled,  and  deflexed  ;  uppermost  pinnae  confluent ; 
colour,  pale  green  :  Rachis,  upper  surface  smooth,  under 
thinly  haired  :  Stipe,  channelled,  smooth,  roughish  towards 
base;  base  densely  clothed  with  long  acuminate  brown 
scales;  10—12  inches;  straw-coloured.  Fertile  frond , 
much  caudate,  6—8  inches :  pinnules ,  linear,  obtuse,  smooth, 
entire,  slightly  decurrent,  ciliate  at  margin,  sessile,  alternate, 
distant,  \\  inches  long,  3  lines  broad  ;  lowermost  opposite; 
upper  surface,  dull  green  ;  midrib  of  pinnae  prominent  and 
yellow-coloured  :  Rachis  and  Stipe,  channelled,  smooth ; 
lower  part  of  Stipe  rough,  and  thickly  set  with  long  hairs 
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and  scales  ;  11  — 14  inches  long  ;  colour,  light  yellow  :  scales, 
crowded  and  sub-fascicled,  shining,  brown.  .7 loot,  fibrous. 

IJab.  In  hilly  situations,  dry  woods,  in  Te  Waiiti  district, 
in  nearly  the  same  locality  as  the  preceding ;  January,  1842. 

21.  L.  DEFLEX  A,  n.  s)>.  Plant,  small,  solitary,  abruptly 
deflexed,  glabrous,  terrestrial.  Barren  frond ,  pinnate-pin- 
natifid,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  sub-acute,  4 — 7  inches  : 
segments,  ligulate-lanccolate,  obtuse,  somewhat  falcate, 
broadest  at  base,  margined,  entire,  or  slightly  ercnulate, 
veined  ;  lowermost  pinnules,  pinnate,  opposite,  sessile,  un¬ 
equal,  broadly  cordate  at  base,  aurieled  upwards  and  imbri¬ 
cated  ;  upper  pinnae,  pinnatifid,  alternate,  divided  almost  to 
rachis  ;  colour,  light  red-green  :  Bachis ,  flexuose  towards 
apex,  channelled  :  Stipe,  smooth,  hairy  towards,  and  thickly 
scaled  at,  base,  2 — 4  inches  long  :  veins ,  pinnate,  bifurcate, 
clavate  at  apices.  Fertile  frond,  pinnate,  3 — 4  inches  long: 
pinnules ,  ligulate,  obtuse,  falcate,  broadest  at  base,  decur¬ 
rent  upwards  and  downwards,  sessile,  opposite ;  uppermost 
confluent ;  terminal  lobe  caudate  :  Rachis  and  Stipe,  chan¬ 
nelled  ;  Stipe,  smooth,  hairy,  and  densely  scaled  at  base ; 
3 — 4  inches  long.  Root,  fibrous. 

Hab.  Dry  clayey  banks,  sides  of  rivers,  country  between 
Turanga  and  the  River  Wairoa,  E.  Coast ;  December,  1841. 

Obs.  A  cui ions  little  species,  in  affinity  apparently  very 
near  L.  dcltoides ;  from  which,  however,  it  differs,  in  not 
being  ciliated  on  the  margins  of  its  pinnae,  in  being  much 
smaller,  in  its  different  venation,  and  in  its  very  peculiar 
habit  of  growth,  the  barren  frond  being,  almost  invariably, 
abruptly  deflexed  (as  if  broken)  from  the  lowermost  pinnules. 
The  difference  between  these  two  apparently  closely-allied 
species,  is  easier  perceived  on  comparing  them  together  than 
described. 

On  re-examination  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  this  species 
may  be  yet  found  to  have  an  alliance  with  the  genus  Blech - 
num  ;  as,  in  some  young  fronds  which  I  have  examined,  the 
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involucre  appears  scarcely  marginal.  With  that  genus,  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  totally  unacquainted,  never  having  seen  a  specimen. 

22.  L.  ROTUNDI FOLIA,  ii.  sp.  Plant ,  spreading,  squar- 
rose,  terrestrial.  Fronds ,  linear-lanceolate,  pinnate.  Barren 
frond ,  sub-deflexed,  patent,  G — 20  inches  :  pinnules ,  sub- 
rotund  or  oblong,  membranaceous,  slightly  crenulate,  sessile, 
opposite,  G — 9  lines  long,  uppermost  alternate  and  confluent ; 
colour,  light  green  :  Eachis,  densely  clothed  with  long  scales  : 
Stipe ,  cylindrical,  1 — 4  inches  ;  brown.  Fertile  frond , 
very  erect,  4 — 14  inches  :  pinnules ,  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse, 
entire,  sub-sessile,  alternate,  distant,  G — 12  lines  long,  2 — 3 
lines  broad  ;  lowermost  petiolate  ;  brownish  red  :  Eachis  and 
Stipe,  channelled,  and  thickly  covered  with  scales;  2—9 
inches  ;  light  brown.  Root,  fibrous. 

Hah.  Dense  humid  woods,  near  Waikare  Lake,  in  decom¬ 
posed  sandstone  soil ;  December,  1841. 

Ohs.  This  Fern  in  its  native  forests,  presents  a  very  grace¬ 
ful  appearance.  It  there  attains  a  large  size,  some  fronds 
having  been  observed  between  two  and  three  feet  in  length. 
The  fertile  fronds,  generally  three  in  number  in  each  plant, 
arc  invariably  very  erect,  ascending -directly  from  the  centre; 
while  the  numerous  barren  fronds  spread  out  horizontally  in  a 
half-procumbent  manner,  enchant  the  eye  of  the  observer 
with  a  most  elegant  circle  of  delicate  and  ever-living  green. 

A  smaller  variety  of  this  species  was  also  detected  in  allu¬ 
vial  soil,  in  the  low  woods  in  the  first  day’s  journey  from 
Turanga  towards  Waikare. 

§  Dicksoniete,  Freyc.  et  ICaulf. 

Dicksonia,  LTIerit. 

Sporangia  apicc  venarum  imposita,  soros  subrotundos 
marginales  formantia.  Indusium  duplex,  verum  membrana- 
ceura  venae  continuum,  spurium  e  lobulo  frondis  reflexo  alte- 
rum  equitans.  Endl. 

23.  D.  fibrosa,  n.  sp.  Plant ,  arboreous,  terrestrial. 

Proud,  oblong-lanceolate,  apex  acute,  bi pinnate,  5 — 7  feet  ; 
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colour,  light  green.  Pinnules ;  primaries ,  oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  sub  acute,  broadest  at  base,  petiolate,  alternate  : 
secondaries ,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  slightly  approximate, 
deeply  pinnatifid,  petiolate,  alternate  :  lobes,  oblong-ovate, 
somewhat  falcate,  acute,  bi-trifid,  serrate,  sessile,  alternate, 
decurrent,  revolute,  glabrous ;  lowermost,  sub-petiolate ; 
veins,  pellucid.  Sori,  sub-marginal,  mostly  four  on  a  lobe, 
bifariously  disposed.  Involucre ,  inflated,  entire  or  slightly 
uneven.  R  acids,  Stipe,  Petioles,  and  Ribs,  densely  tomen- 
tose  ;  Raclds  and  Stipe,  channelled  ;  Stipe ,  1 — 2  feet. 
Caudex ,  erect,  bulky,  12 — 18  feet  high.  Corlicc,  fibrous, 
dry,  and  enormously  thick. 

Hah .  In  rich  alluvial  soil,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  Te 
Waiiti  district ;  January,  1842. 

Obs.  This  fine  arborescent  Fern  attains  in  its  native  forests 
to  the  height  of  eighteen  feet.  In  affinity  it  approaches  very 
near  to  D.  squarrosa,  Sto . ;  from  which  species,  however,  it 
may,  even  at  a  distance,  be  readily  distinguished  ;  its  trunk 
not  being  studded  with  broken-off  and  decayed  petioles,  as 
in  that  species,  but,  on  the  contrary,  thickly  covered  with 
fibres,  which  resemble  those  of  the  fibrous  interior  of  the 
husk  of  I  he  cocoa-nut.  This  fibrous  epidermis  increases  in 
thickness  with  the  age  of  the  plant ;  and,  in  time,  causes  it 
to  appear  unusually  bulky.  Some  trees  were  noticed  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  natives  cut  away 
the  fibrous  outside  in  thick  slices,  which  they  use  for  many 
purposes  in  the  construction  of  their  dwelling-houses,  and, 
especially,  their  stores  for  food.  Being  easier  cut  by  them 
than  wood,  a  peice  resembling  a  small  plank  may  speedily  be 
obtained.  It  is  also  found  much  more  effectual  than  such 
timber  as  they  with  their  limited  means  could  cut,  for  ex¬ 
cluding  of  rats  and  mice  ;  as  these  animals  cannot  gnaw 
through  this  dry  fibrous  substance  so  readily  as  through  wood. 
Its  living  fronds  are  few  in  number,  spreading,  and  deciduous. 
When  dead  they  remain  hanging  for  a  long  while  thickly  around 
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the  trunk*  giving  the  plant  a  peculiar  bushy  appearance.  Its 
foliage,  when  living,  is  much  softer  than  that  of  D.  squar- 
rosa,  which  is  very  harsh  and  spiny,  and  much  more  deeply 
veined.  The  natives  call  this  species,  Wehiponga ;  a  word 
worth  noticing,  as  showing  the  acuteness  of  their  observation 
of  natural  productions ;  it  being  evidently  derived  from  Weki , 
the  name  given  by  them  to  D.  squarrosa ,  and  Pong  a ,  their 
name  for  Gyathea  dealbala ,  Sw.,  the  common  arborescent 
Fern  of  New  Zealand.  1).  fibrosa,  being,  according  to  their 
idea,  intermediate  between  those  two  species  :  or,  possessing 
characters  common  to  both.  Which,  undoubtedly,  it  has  in 
general  appearance,  uniting  the  softness  of  the  foliage  of  the 
one,  with  the  rough  caudex  and  deciduous  fronds  of  the 
other.  It  has  been  named  from  the  very  dense  fibrousness  of 
its  cortice,  combined  with  the  admirable  uses  to  which  that 
substance  is  so  efficiently  applied  by  the  New  Zealanders. 

24.  D.  lanata,  n.  sp.  Plant,  sub-erect,  somewhat 
drooping,  coriaceous,  terrestrial.  Frond,  ovate,  bi-tripinnate, 
densely  woolly  on  veins,  ribs,  and  racliis,  12 — 30  inches ; 
colour,  yellowish  green.  Pinnules;  primaries,  ovate-lance¬ 
olate,  acuminate,  sub* acute,  petiolate,  alternate,  crowded  ; 
uppermost,  pinnatifid  ;  lowermost,  bipinnate  :  secondaries , 
lanceolate,  somewhat  falcate,  sub-acute,  broadest  at  base, 
petiolate,  alternate  ;  uppermost,  confluent :  segments,  ovate- 
oblong,  sub-acute,  serrate,  sessile,  decurrent ;  crenate,  when 
fruited  ;  lowermost,  sub-petiolate.  Sori,  sub-marginai,  bi- 
fariously  disposed  on  segments  of  frond,  numerous  ;  base  of 
frond  most  thickly  fruited,  seldom  any  on  apex.  Involucre, 
sub-globose,  inflated,  converging,  somewhat  retuse.  Stipe, 
deeply  channelled  and  furrowed  on  upper  surface,  succulent, 
very  woolly,  thickly  matted  with  shaggy  hair  at  base  ;  0 — 1G 
inches  long.  Hairs,  regularly  articulated,  deciduous  ;  yellow- 
brown.  Foot,  fibrous. 

Hah .  Declivities,  cleared  woods,  on  the  high  shores  of  the 
L.  side  of  Waikare  Lake;  December,  1841. 
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Obs .  The  old  fronds  of  this  plant  become,  in  time,  quite 
glabrous,  and  pinna*  more  distant. 

Var .  hispida  ;  a  variety  which  is  much  larger,  grows  on  the 
mountain  range  of  Wananake,  near  Wanganei  Bay,  E.  Coast. 
This  variety  attains  to  the  height  of  5 — G  feet,  including 
stipe,  and  is  nearly  quadripinnate  ;  its  pinnules,  too,  are  more 
distant,  segments  oblong-linear  and  pinnatifid,  and  hair  of 
stipe  and  frond  much  more  rigid,  and  of  a  dark  brown-black 
colour.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  consider  it  a  distinct  species, 
but  wait  the  examination  of  better  specimens  than  those  at 
present  in  my  possession.  Observed  at  Wananake,  1839; 
and,  again,  in  1842.  MSS.,  W.  C. 

Davallia ,  Sm. 

Sporangium  apicibus  venarum  imposita,  soros  sub-rotun- 
dos,  margini  approximates  formantia.  Indusium  venae  con¬ 
tinuum,  lata  basi  v.  etiam  marginibus  adnatum,  vertice 
extrorsum  liberum.  Endl. 

25.  D.  Novje-Zelandi®,  n.  sp.  Plant ,  few  fronded, 
sub-crect,  lax,  sub-membranaceous,  terrestrial.  Frond , 
ovate-lanceolate  or  deltoid,  bi-  tripinnatc,  upper  surface  gla¬ 
brous,  under  slightly  villous,  7 — 10  inches.  Pinnules  ;  pri- 
maries ,  ovate-lanceolate,  somewhat  falcate,  acuminate,  acute, 
unequal,  petiolate,  alternate  ;  petiole ,  channelled,  margined 
towards  apex  :  secondaries, oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  unequal, 
petiolate,  alternate ;  uppermost  decurrent,  margined  :  sub¬ 
divisions,  falcate-lanceolate,  cuneate  at  base,  slightly  petio¬ 
late  and  pinnatifid  :  lobes ,  entire,  acuminate,  acute,  decurrent, 
somewhat  bordered  :  veins,  pinnate-pinnatifid,  simple,  ter¬ 
minating  abruptly  within  margin.  Sori,  sub-marginal,  on 
inner  margins  and  near  apices  of  secondary  and  lower  lobes, 
never  terminal.  Involucre,  triangular-ovate,  membranaceous, 
truncate,  laciniated ;  lnciniations  sub-acute  ;  apex  of  lobe 
revolute,  sub-laciniated,  and  converging.  Rachis,  channelled, 
slightly  flexuose, glabrous.  Stipe,  brittle,  channelled,  roughish 
hispid  and  scaly  at  base,  5 — 8  inches.  Caudex ,  creeping* 
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Ilab .  In  shaded  damp  woods,  in  Te  Waiiti  district ;  Jan., 
1842. 

Obs.  A  variety  of  this  graceful  Fern,  possessing  a  much 
smaller  frond,  was  gathered  by  the  discoverer  in  the  woods 
between  the  E.  Cape  and  Poverty  Bay,  in  November,  1811. 
Only  two  or  three  plants  were  observed  in  both  those  locali¬ 
ties,  and,  as  it  has  not  been  noticed  growing  in  any  other 
parts,  it  is  concluded  to  be  a  scarce  species. 

Order — GLEICHENIACEiE. 

§  IIymenophylle^:,  Bory . 

Hy  m  e  n  op  hy  l  la  m ,  S  m . 

Sporangia  circa  venam  ultra  frondis  marginem  in  coin- 
mellam  subclavatam  productam  sessilia,  indusio  frondi  con- 
tinuo  bivalvi  cincta.  Endl. 

2(5.  II.  FranKLINIANUM,  n.  sp.  Plant,  climbing,  fronds 
numerous,  pendulous,  regular,  pellucid,  silky,  epiphytical. 
Frond,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  bipinnate,  margined, 
3—5  inches  long,  1 — inches  broad  ;  colour,  reddish -green. 
Pinnules ;  primaries,  oblong-falcate,  obtuse  and  bifid,  pe- 
tiolate,  sub-opposite,  margined  :  secondaries,  cuneate,  2,  3, 
and  4-lobed  ;  lobes,  linear,  forked  and  obtuse.  Involucre, 
small,  sub-globose,  shallow,  supra-axillary  and  terminal, 
solitary  and  in  pairs,  densely  bearded  and  ciliated  ;  orange- 
coloured.  Rachis,  downy.  Stipe,  cylindrical,  filiform, 
tomentose,  brittle,  1—2  inches  long;  brown.  Hairs,  arti¬ 
culated,  coloured,  branched  into  3,  4,  and  5  rays ;  rays 
acute.  Caudex ,  brittle,  creeping,  and  villous, 

Ilymenophyllum  Frankl  niae.  IF.  Colensoin  Tasm.  Jour. 
Vol.  1.  p .  378. 

Ilab.  On  living  trees  in  shaded  forests,  on  the  banks  of 
Waikare  Lake  ;  December,  1841. 

Obs.  This  truly  elegant  and  new  species  of  IlymenophyU 
him,  literally  clothes  the  trunks  of  the  trees  on  which  it  lives 
in  its  native  woods,  with  the  excessive  profusion  of  its  fronds. 
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On  several  fine  trees  of  Laurus  and  Ixerba ,  it  was  noticed 
as  having  attained  the  height  of  20 — 25  feet.  Viewed 
through  a  microscope,  the  cellular  tinue,  pores,  and  branched 
hairs  of  the  frond,  present  a  most  splendid  appearance.  It 
has  been  named  by  the  discoverer,  in  order  to  commemorate 
the  condescending  and  intrepid  tour  made  by  Lady  Franklin 
in  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  the  kind  patronage  ever  afforded 
by  her  ladyship  to  the  different  departments  of  natural 
science. 

27.  H.  SPATHULATUM,  n.  sp.  Plant ,  climbing,  fronds 
numerous,  pendulous,  membranaceous,  glabrous,  epiphytical. 
Frond ,  ovate,  acuminate,  obtuse,  tripinnate,  margined, 
serrate,  G — 8  inches.  Pinnules ;  primaries,  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late,  falcate,  acuminate,  obtuse,  margined,  petiolate,  alternate, 
unequal :  secondaries ,  rhombic-lanceolate,  cuneate  at  base, 
obtuse  or  slightly  truncate,  margined,  petiolate,  alternate,  and 
unequal :  tertiarics ,  cuneate  and  linear,  sessile,  alternate, 
pinnatifid,  2 — G  lobed  ;  lobes ,  obtuse  and  slightly  truncate, 
serrate,  margined,  decurrent.  Involucre ,  obovate-spathulate, 
inflated,  entire,  pedicelled  ;  pedicel,  winged  ;  supra-axillary 
in  axillae  of  sub-divisions  and  sub-terminal,  solitary,  some¬ 
times  in  pairs,  very  numerous  :  Valves,  large,  open  :  Recep¬ 
tacle,  short,  included.  R acids,  slightly  flexuose,  margined  : 
margin  less  serrated  than  lobes  of  frond.  Stipe,  filiform, 
cylindrical,  brittle,  3 — 4i  inches.  Caudex,  creeping. 

Ilab.  On  living  trees,  shores  of  Waikare  Lake,  (with  pre¬ 
ceding) ;  December,  1841. 

Obs.  This  handsome  Fern  is  very  subject  to  a  peculiar 
disease,  which  appears  in  black  botryoidal  masses  on  the 
under  part  of  the  lower  and  terminal  lobes  of  the  frond, 
sometimes  at  the  base  of  the  involucre,  giving  the  plant  a 
curious  appearance.  These  clusters  are  chiefly  found  on  the 
barren  fronds.  At  first  glance,  I  supposed  l  bad  gained, 
indeed,  a  prize,  and  that  my  discovery  would  prove  the  type 
of  anew  genus.  But,  after  diligent  examination  with  such 
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means  as  I  have  here  at  command,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  these  clusters  (which  are  evidently  formed  beneath  the 
cuticle)  are,  in  all  probability,  analogous  to  the  galls  on  the 
oak  and  willow  ;  and  like  them,  too,  may  owe  their  origin  to 
the  punctures  of  some  yet  unknown  insect  of  the  Hymen - 
opterous  order. 

28.  H.  villosum,  n.  sp.  Plant ,  climbing,  few  fronded, 
reclinate  and  pendulous,  glabrous,  epiphytical.  Frond , 
ovate,  sub-acuminate,  tripinnate,  3  inches  long ;  colour, 
tawny  green.  Pinnules  ;  primaries,  somewhat  trapezio- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  obtuse,  petiolate,  alternate,  unequal ; 
midrib,  sub-flexuose :  secondaries ,  somewhat  rhombic-ovate, 
obtuse,  petiolate,  alternate  :  tertiaries ,  sub-pinnatifid,  cuneate 
petiolate,  alternate :  segments ,  deeply  incised,  2 — 6  lobed  : 
lobes ,  linear,  entire,  truncate  or  slightly  emarginate.  Invo¬ 
lucre,  ovate,  sub-acute  and  obtuse,  solitary,  sometimes  in 
pairs,  axillary  in  axillas  of  tertiary  pinnules  and  lobes,  pedi- 
celled  :  Valves,  large,  entire,  and  much  open.  Rachis , 
Petioles,  and  Ribs,  villous  underneath,  and  margined ; 
margin,  entire,  and  slightly  ciliated ;  Rachis,  flexuose. 
Stipe,  two  inches  long,  winged  to  base,  brittle  and  villous. 
Caudex,  creeping. 

Hah .  On  reclining  and  prostrate  trees,  dense  shaded 
forests  near  Ituatahuna ;  January,  1842. 

Obs .  This  Fern  has  a  peculiarly  strong  smell,  especially 
when  dry.  It  appeared  to  be  a  scarce  species,  a  few  plants 
only  beiug  detected,  and  these  in  one  locality. 

20.  H.  PULCHERRIMUM,  n.  sp.  Plant,  climbing,  fronds 
numerous,  sub-erect,  spreading,  pendulous,  glabrous,  very 
membranaceous,  epiphytical.  Frond,  rhombic-lanceolate, 
lax,  margined,  tripinnate;  grass-green.  Pinnules;  pri¬ 
maries,  rhombic-ovate,  sub-acute,  petiolate,  alternate,  remote, 
unequal :  secondaries,  triangular-  or  trapezio-ovate,  retuse, 
petiolate,  alternate  :  tertiaries,  trapeziforra,  cuneate,  and 
pinnatifid  :  segments,  entire,  linear,  bifid,  emarginate  and 
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retuse.  Involucre ,  small,  globose,  sub-pedicelled,  solitary, 
sub-terminal  in  sinuses  of  tertiary  pinnules  and  segments, 
numerous,  scattered  :  Valves,  large,  and  entire.  Rachis , 
winged,  8 — 11  inches  ;  margin  entire.  Stipe,  semi-terete, 
flattisli,  somewhat  fleshy,  brittle,  winged  to  caudex,  glabrous, 
densely  fimbriated  at  base  ;  margin  entire.  Caudex, 
creeping. 

Hub.  On  reclining  and  prostrate  trees,  humid  woods, 
shores  of  Waikare  Lake;  December,  1841. 

Ohs .  This  fine  and  very  beautiful  species  becomes  circin- 
nate  as  it  gets  old.  In  affinity  it.  somewhat  approaches  IL 
fiexuosum ,  R.  Cunn . ;  from  which,  however,  it  may  at  first 
sight  be  discriminated,  by  its  being  tripin nate,  and  by  its 
winged  stipe  and  rachis  being  destitute  of  undulations,  &c. 

30.  H.  revolutum,  n.  sp.  Plant,  small,  climbing,  few 
fronded,  sub-erect  and  spreading,  glabrous,  epiphytical. 
Frond,  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  pinnate-pinnatifid 
or  sub-bipin  nate,  2 — 5  inches  ;  dusky  green.  Pinnules  ; 
somewhat  trapezio- falcate,  petiolate,  alternate,  distant,  pin- 
natifid,  3—12  lobed  :  lobes,  linear-oblong,  truncate,  deeply 
serrate  or  sub-laciniated  ;  serratures  acute  and  somewhat 
hooked  ;  mostly  four  laciniations  at  apex,  decurrent,  revolute; 
lowermost  wedge-shaped  and  deeply  bifid.  Involucre ,  ob- 
ovate  or  sub-rotund,  inflated,  laciniated,  supra-axillary,  soli¬ 
tary,  pedicelled  ;  pedicel,  margined  :  Valves,  large,  open  : 
Receptacle,  exserted.  Rachis,  flexuose,  margined  towards 
apex  ;  margin,  serrate  ;  serratures,  distant.  Stipe,  filiform, 
cylindrical,  brittle,  finely  striated,  tortuous,  1 — lg-  inches 
long.  Caudex,  creeping. 

Hab.  On  sides  of  prostrate  and  reclining  trees,  shores  of 
Waikare  Lake  ;  December,  1841. 

Obs.  A  species  possessing  very  close  affinity  with  II. 
Tunbridgense ,  Sm. 

31.  II.  atro virens,  n.  sp.  Plant,  small,  few  fronded, 
erect,  glabrous,  terrestrial.  Frond ,  oblong-ovate,  sub-acu- 
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initiate,  obtuse,  tripin natifid,  2 — 3  inches  ;  colour,  blackish- 
green.  Lobes ,  linear,  bifid,  sub-retuse,  decurrent,  entire. 
Involucre ,  deltoid-ovate,  obtuse  and  toothed,  in  pairs,  ter¬ 
minal  :  Valves ,  gaping.  Rachis  and  Stipe ,  margined, 
entire;  Stipe,  somewhat  succulent,  1 — 1J  inches.  Caudex , 
creeping. 

7/a5.  On  rocks  and  stones,  in  low  places  and  water¬ 
courses,  in  wet  woods,  shores  of  Waikare  Lake  ;  December, 
1841. 

Obs .  A  species  apparently  very  near  LI.  Jlexuosum,  R. 
Cunn . ;  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  the  involucre,  &c. 
The  involucre  in  that  species  being  “  orbiculate”. 

32.  H.  IMBRICATUM,  n.  sp.  Plant,  small,  very  ceespitose, 
creeping,  reclining  or  pendulous,  glabrous,  glaucescent. 
Frond ,  sub-pin nate-pin natifid,  oblong  or  ligulate,  very  obtuse, 
8 — 15  lines  long.  Pinnules ,  sub-flabelliforin  or  cuneate, 
somewhat  falcate,  obtuse,  sub-sessile,  alternate,  decurrent, 
much  imbricated  on  each  other,  lower  margins  somewhat  in¬ 
volute,  lobed  ;  lobes ,  secund,  4 — 5  on  each  pinnule,  linear  or 
sub*cuneate,  bifid  obtuse  or  slightly  emarginate,  entire.  In¬ 
volucre ,  large,  orbicular,  compressed,  terminal  oil  upper  seg¬ 
ments,  solitary,  half  immersed  in  lobe  of  frond  :  Valves , 
large,  entire  :  Receptacle ,  included.  Rachis ,  sub-flexuose, 
margined.  Stipe ,  cylindrical,  filiform,  fiexuose,  glabrous, 
1 — 2  inches.  Caudex ,  creeping,  slightly  villous. 

Hab.  On  edges  of  rocky  precipices,  in  dry  spots  over¬ 
hanging  water,  at  Pataua,  near  Wangarei,  E.  Coast ;  1842. 
And  on  reclining  timber,  in  woods  between  Wangarei  and  the 
Bay  of  Islands  ;  1840. 

Obs.  A  small  species,  having  close  affinity  with  H.  secun¬ 
dum ,  Rich.,  and  II.  semibivalve,  Ilook. ;  differing,  however, 
from  the  former  species,  in  not  being  “  serrated,”  and  in  not 
possessing  an  “  oval  involucre  and  from  the  latter,  in  its 
frond  not  being  “  lanceolate,”  and  in  not  having  an  “  urceo- 
late  involucre  with  short  lips/’  as  well  as  from  the  very  pe- 
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culiar  and  close  manner  in  which  its  pinna;  overlap  one 
another. 

At  Pataua,  E.  Coast,  it  grows  abundantly  in  dense  patches 
on  the  edges  of  the  indurated  clayey  cliffs  overhanging  the 
sides  of  the  salt-water  inlet.  Its  fertile  fronds,  are,  however, 
very  few. 


Order — OSMUND  ACE;E. 

§  OSMUNDEiE,  Ilooh. 

Todea ,  Sw. 

Capsules  globosae  pedicellatae  rcticulatae,  gibbere  dorsali 
pellucido,  lateralitcr  dehiscentes,  venulis  frondis  infer,  insi- 
dentes.  Sprevg . 

33.  Todea  superba,  n.  sp.  Plant ,  large,  sub-erect, 
spreading,  membranaceous,  crisped,  terrestrial.  Frond, 
lanceolate,  attenuated  at  base,  sub-acuminate,  acute,  bipin 
nate,  20 — 40  inches,  dark  green.  Pinnules  ;  primaries , 
linear,  elongated,  sub-acuminate,  bifid,  broadest  at  base,  pe- 
tiolate,  alternate  and  sub-opposite,  not  crowded,  4 — 6  inches 
long,  6 — 10  lines  broad,  decreasing  in  size  towards  base, 
lowermost  very  small  ;  base  of  pinnule  appendiculated  on 
upper  surface  of  petiole  with  a  large  sub-capillaceo-multifid 
segment,  somewhat  adpressed  on  rachis  ;  petioles  short : 
secondaries ,  somewhat  trapezio-falcate,  bifid  and  obtuse, 
deeply  pinnatifid,  sub-petiolate,  alternate,  appendiculated  at 
base  with  a  bi-tri-  or  quadrifid  linear  cut  segment,  sub-de¬ 
pressed  on  petiole:  Segments,  narrow,  linear,  bifid  or  forked, 
sub-acute,  decurrent,  sub-opposite,  entire,  glabrous,  some¬ 
what  crisped  and  curled.  Capsules,  small,  clustered  on 
lower  segments  of  pinnules,  numerous,  never  terminal.  Stipe , 
Rachis ,  Petioles ,  and  Ribs,  densely  villous  underneath, 
canaliculated  and  sulcated  on  upper  surface,  dark  green. 
Stipe,  somewhat  fleshy  ;  dilated,  winged  and  half-clasping  at 
base,  1 — 1J  inches  long.  Caudex,  erect,  short,  sub-coalcs- 
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cent.  Root ,  fibrous, —  Todea  superba,  (  W.  C-,  MSS.,)  in 
lett.  to  Sir  W.  J.  Ilook. ;  July ,  1841. 

Hab.  In  dells,  in  shaded  forests,  on  the  mountainous  range 
near  Waikare  Lake,  in  decomposed  sandstone  soil ;  Decem¬ 
ber,  1841.  And,  on  Tongauro  Mountain  ;  1838. 

Obs.  This  truly  magnificent  Fern  has  only  hitherto  been 
met  with  in  those  mountainous  localities,  where  it  attains  to 
a  large  size,  some  fronds  measuring  upwards  of  four  feet  in 
length.  The  old  fronds  spread  outwards,  forming  a  complete 
circle  of  dark  perennial  green,  while  the  younger  ones, 
(generally  three  in  number)  circinnate  and  of  a  lighter  green, 
rise  in  the  most  graceful  sub-erect  manner  from  the  centre. 
Words,  however,  fail  to  describe  the  elegant  appearance  of 
this  plant,  heightened  by  its  numerous  multifid  crisped-and- 
curled  moss-like  segments,  meeting  across  and  partially  con¬ 
cealing  its  petioles  on  which  they  grow.  I  passed  through 
those  secluded  mountainous  recesses  where  these  lovely  plants 
abound,  in  tremendously  heavy  rain,  which,  as  if  caused  by 
the  guardian  Dryades  of  these  woods,  almost  precluded  my 
bringing  away  any  specimens  ;  notwithstanding,  however,  1 
succeeded  in  securing  and  drying  two  dripping-wet  fronds, 
which  I  brought  in  safety  to  the  Bay  of  Islands.  One  of 
these  has  subsequently  been  sent  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  for 
his  herbarium. 

Paihia,  January  3,  1843. 


Note. — Six  species  of  Ferns  contained  in  the  preceding  list  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Tasmanian  Journal ,  Vol.  1,  pp,  375 — 9^  kut  it  has 
been  deemed  desirable  to  republish  them,  in  connexion  with  the  other  and 
allied  species,  from  Mr.  Colcnso’s  amended  MS.  Those  already  pub¬ 
lished  are  Aspidium  Cunninghamianum ,  (as  A.  Qunninghamii,)  Lomaria 
nigra ,  L.  linearis ,  L.  deltoides ,  L.  rotund\folia7  and  Hymenophyllum 
Frunklinianuni]  (as  IL  Fvanklinioc.) — Ed. 
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Art.  VII.  Notes  on  the  Teeth  and  Poison  Apparatus  of 

the  Snakes  of  Tasman's  Peninsula .  By  Dr.  James  W. 

Agnew,  M.  D. 

Haying  from  time  to  time  made  a  number  of  dissections  in 
relation  to  the  dental  arrangement  of  the  Snakes  of  the 
colony,  and  finding,  at  least  in  the  books  to  which  I  have 
access,  some  anatomical  points  connected  therewith,  either 
mistated,  omitted  altogether,  or  not  strictly  applicable,  I 
have  been  induced  to  throw  a  few  notes  on  the  subject,  into 
a  connected  and  continuous  description  of  the  entire  dental 
apparatus. 

Important  as  the  part  is  which  these  animals  play  in  the 
zoology  of  Tasmania,  their  habits  are  still  involved  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  obscurity,  and  their  nature  is  but  little 
understood.  I  have  even  indeed  heard  their  poisonous 
qualities  made  the  subject  of  doubt,  and  it  has  been  during 
an  investigation  of  this  interesting,  though  perhaps  in  its  de¬ 
tails  dry  subject,  that  the  following  notes  have  been  taken. 

These  I  shall  arrange  under  three  heads.  1st.— The  bones 
and  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  2nd. — Those  of  the  palate. 
And  3rd. — The  poison  gland  and  duct. 

1st.  The  lower  jaw  consists  of  two  lateral  portions  or 
maxillary  bones,  which  do  not  meet  in  front,  but  are  entirely 
separate  and  detached.  Each  of  these  presents  in  its  whole 
length  a  slight  curve,  the  concavity  of  which  looks  upwards, 
and  on  close  examination  is  found  to  consist  of  two  portions 
united  by  ligament.  Of  these,  the  posterior  or  articulating 
is  the  longer ;  it  is  unprovided  with  teeth  and  probably  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  human  jaw.  The 
anterior  portion  supports  the  teeth,  which  are  about  sixteen 
in  number  ;  slender,  conical  and  recurved  in  shape,  and 
therefore  of  a  simply  prehensile  character.  In  dissections,  a 
few  are  generally  found  broken  or  detached,  but  ample  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  such  accidents  by  a  supply  of  reserve 
teeth,  which  are  found  lying  at  their  base  and  on  their  inter- 
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nal  aspect.  Posteriorly,  the  lower  jaw  articulates  loosely 
with  a  long  bone,  (tympanic  element  of  the  temporal ;) 
this  again  is  similarity  connected  with  another  and  shorter 
one  (squamous  portion  of  the  temporal,)  which  is  itself  at¬ 
tached  to  the  solid  structure  of  the  skull,  not  by  an  osseous, 
but  merely  a  Igamentous  union. 

Between  the  lower  jaw,  therefore,  and  the  skull  we  do  not 
find,  as  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  a  single  joint  straight¬ 
ened  and  confined  in  its  movements,  but  here  we  have  on  the 
contrary  a  whole  series  of  articulations,  consisting  of  no  less 
than  three  in  number,  and  of  which,  two  possess  in  them¬ 
selves  very  extensive  and  independent  motions.  The  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  jaw  both  posteriorly  and  in  front,  will  thus 
furnish  a  ready,  explanation  of  the  enormous  dilatation  of 
which  the  mouth  and  fauces  are  capable  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  character  of  the 
teeth,  affords  an  admirable  illustration  of  that  system  of 
adaptation  and  harmonious  disposition  of  parts  to  one 
common  end,  of  which  the  field  of  Natural  History  is  so  rich 
in  examples.  The  teeth,  for  instance,  which  we  have  already 
considered,  as  also  those  which  we  have  yet  tojsee,  are  not  of 
a  form  calculated  for  cutting,  grinding,  or  tearing  their  food  ; 
this  therefore,  as  it  cannot  be  reduced  in  bulk,  must  be 
swallowed  entire,  and  for  the  easy  accomplishment  of  this 
process  no  disposition  of  parts  could  be  more  perfectly 
adapted,  than  that  of  the  loose  chain  of  bones  which  we 
have  seen  forming  the  entrance  of  the  fauces,  and  of  being 
capable  of  dilatation  to  almost  any  extent. 

2nd.  The  bones  and  teeth  of  the  palate.  On  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  the  teeth  are  attached,  in  single  rows,  to  two  lone 

o 

bones  (palate),  which  we  observe  on  either  side  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  line;  and  also  to  two  shorter  ones  (superior  maxillary) 
which  lie  external  to  these,  but  attached  to  them  by  their 
posterior  extremity.  These  bones  are  not  fixed  to  the  skull, 
but  are  free  and  moveable  on  the  surrounding  tissues  ;  neither 
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do  they  meet  in  front  to  form,  as  in  the  higher  animals,  the 
complete  maxillary  arch.  The  palatine  or  palate  hone  (the 
description  of  one  applies  of  course  to  both)  is  long  and 
curved,  somewhat  resembling  an  italic  S,  and  extends  from 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  behind,  nearly  to  the  inter- 
maxillaries  in  front.  It  consists  of  two  portions  united  by 
ligament ;  of  those,  the  anterior,  which  is  much  the  shorter, 
is  provided  with  about  seven,  and  the  posterior  with  about 
eighteen  teeth,  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  lower  jaw. 
These,  from  their  slender  form  and  shallow  alveoli,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  liable  to  be  broken  oil’,  but  their  temporary  loss  is 
soon  repaired  and  their  place  occupied  by  the  reserve  teeth, 
which  are  here  found  lying  close  to  their  base  on  their  exter- 
ternal,  and  not  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower  jaw,  on  their  in¬ 
ternal  aspect. 

The  remaining  bone  which  we  have  now  to  consider,  the 
superior  maxillary,  is  by  far  the  most  important  we  have  yet 
seen.  It  also  consists  of  two  portions,  united  by  ligament. 
The  posterior  part,  small  and  round,  is  unprovided  with 
teeth,  and  is  attached,  by  ligamentous  union,  to  about  the 
centre  of  the  palate  bone,  on  its  external  aspect.  The 
anterior  portion,  thick  and  massy,  terminates  abruptly  in  a 
round  club-shaped  head,  and  gives  support  to  two  varieties 
of  weapons.  First :  from  its  extreme  end  rises  a  tooth, 
large,  sharp,  conical,  recurved,  and  many  times  greater  in 
size  than  any  of  the  others — this  is  the  poison  fang.  Just 
behind  it,  a  large  hollow,  formed  partly  by  bone  and  partly 
by  membrane,  lodges  the  reserve  fangs.  Posterior  to  this 
again  we  find  a  row  of  five  or  six  teeth  of  f he  same  prehen¬ 
sile  form  and  character  as  those  of  the  palate  bones,  but 
larger  in  size  ;  these  too  are  supplied  with  teeth  of  reserve, 
which  lie  at  their  base  along  the  inner  margin  of  their  shallow 
alveoli.* 

*  For  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness  in  description,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  use  of  too  many  names,  I  have  called  the  long  bone  in  the  roof 
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In  a  hollow  between  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate 
bones,  the  lower  jaw  rests  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  It  is 
not  opposed  therefore  by  any  bone  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
a  circumstance  we  might,  d  priori ,  have  expected  from  the 
fact  of  all  the  teeth  being  simply  of  a  prehensile  and  not  of 
a  cutting  or  grinding  character. 

The  intermaxillary  bones,  which  when  the  maxillary  arch 
is  complete,  form  as  it  were  the  keystone,  are  firmly  united 
in  the  mesial  line,  and,  from  their  attachment  to  the  fixed 
nasal  bones,  arc  not  moveable.  They  are  “  divided  far" 
from  the  superior  maxillaries — do  not  support  teeth,  and 
present  nothing  of  sufficient  interest  to  require  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  description. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  dental  arrangement  in  these 
reptiles.  The  number  of  teeth,  I  may  remark,  is  subject  to 
slight  variations,  but  that  which  I  have  given  will  be  found  to 
be  about  the  average. 

One  portion  of  the  dental  apparatus  however,  from  its 
high  and  peculiar  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  animal, 
may  well  claim  a  still  more  minute  and  particular  examina¬ 
tion — this,  I  need  scarcely  say  is  the  terrific  weapon,  which 
renders  its  apparently  defenseless  possessor  so  really  formida¬ 
ble.  The  poison  fang  (to  speak  still  of  one  side  only),  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts,  a  rough  articulating  base  or  root,  and  a 
slender,  polished,  and  conical  crown,  and  rises  as  we  have 

of  the  mouth,  the  palate  bone.  To  speak  more  correctly  however,  the 
posterior  portion  of  it  should  be  called  the  pterygoid .  M.  Edwards 
indeed  ( Elements  de  Zoologie )  likewise  gives  the  name  of  pterygoid  to 
the  small  bone  which,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  I  have  called  the 
tl  posterior  portion”  of  the  superior  maxillary.  The  relations  of  this  bone, 
however,  do  not  1  think  warrant  the  name ;  connected  as  it  is  anteriorly 
with  the  superior  maxillary,  and  behind  with  the  sphenoid  ( pterygoid )y 
it  has  every  claim  to  be  called  the  representative  of  the  malar  bone  j  and, 
even  from  the  former  connexion  alone,  cannot  I  think  with  any  justice 
be  considered  as  the  analogue  of  the  external  pterygoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid, 
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already  seen  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  short  club- 
shaped  superior  maxillary.  Long,  tapering,  and  recurved,  it 
is  immoveably  attached  to  the  bone  which  supports  it,  and 
is  not  capable  of  any  independent  motion.  On  looking  at¬ 
tentively  at  its  anterior  and  convex  surface,  when  in  its 
natural  position,  a  small  speck  may  be  seen,  even  by  the 
naked  eye,  close  to  its  pointed  or  distal  extremity  ;  and 
another  is  visible  at  its  base  just  as  it  rises  above  the  socket 
or  alveolus.  On  examination  by  a  microscope,  these  specks 
dilate,  and  are  found  to  be  the  openings  of  a  canal  which 
runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  fang;  and  the  proximal 
orifice,  that  is  the  one  next  the  base,  is  that  to  which  the 
membranous  tube  or  duct,  which  conveys  the  poison  from 
the  secreting  apparatus,  is  attached.  This  duct  therefore 
does  not  rise  through  the  root  of  the  tooth,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed ;  it  has  only  to  wind  round  the  external  surface  of 
the  superior  maxillary,  under  cover  of  the  mucous  membrane 
alone,  to  become  at  once  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  dental 
canal,  which  I  may  again  mention  i3  visible  just  above  the 
alveolar  process  of  the  hone. 

From  its  great  length,  slender  form,  and  recurved  shape, 
the  fang  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be  injured,  and  in  dissections 
i  have  very  frequently  found  one,  and  sometimes  even  both, 
broken.  This,  however,  is  only  a  temporary  loss;  just 
behind  it,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  a  large  cavity,  partly 
membranous  and  partly  osseous,  is  devoted  to  the  reserve 
fangs.  Of  these,  as  many  us  six  may  generally  be  reckoned, 
but  I  suspect  an  unlimited  number  may  be  produced  if 
necessary,  as  it  almost  requires  a  microscope  to  make  out.  the 
smallest  of  them  distinctly ;  they  lie,  or  rather  are  packed, 
in  a  state  of  supraposilion,  their  points  looking  backwards, 
and  the  most  superficial,  [being  by  far  the  most  perfect]  is  that 
which  is  first  called  upon  to  do  duty  in  case  of  accident  to 
the  fixed  fang.  The  manner  in  which  this  process  lakes  place 
is  readily  traced  ;  when  a  fang  is  injured,  its  vitality  seems  at 
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once  to  cease,  it  soon  assumes  a  white  dead  appearance,  and 
a  process  of  decay  or  absorption  is  instituted  at  its  base, 
which  only  ceases  on  the  fall  of  the  tooth  from  its  alveolus. 
During  these  changes  the  reserve  fang  has  not  been  idle — its 
base  has  been  gradually  advancing,  and  it  finally  takes  up  its 
position  and  becomes  fixed,  close  by  the  side  of  the  injured 
one.  By  this  time  the  poison  duct  has  become  detached  from 
its  old  adhesions  and  is  ready  to  form  new,  and  when  this 
process  has  taken  place  and  the  old  tooth  dropped  off,  the 
snake  is  once  more  fully  armed  and  prepared  for  action. 

The  place  which  the  old  fang  occupied  is  now  left  vacant, 
but  this  will  in  time  be  occupied  by  the  next  reserve  tooth 
which  is  called  upon  to  supply  the  place  of  an  injured  one  ; 
and  when  this  in  its  turn  drops  oft',  its  place  again  will  be 
left  vacant,  till  the  next  reserve  is  required.  A  system  of 
alternation  is  thus  instituted  by  which  a  place  is  always  kept 
open  to  which  the  reserve  may  advance,  and  hence  we  as  fre¬ 
quently  find  the  vacant  space  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other 
of  the  fixed  fang.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  alternation  in  the 
position  of  the  fang  is  mentioned  in  books,  but  I  write  from 
numerous  dissections  aud  preparations,  and  of  these,  the 
view  here  given,  is  the  result. 

From  the  large  corps  de-reserve  with  which  the  poison 
fangs  are  supplied,  it  will  at  once  be  evident,  that  their  ex¬ 
traction  cannot,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  render  the  snake 
permanently  harmless.  The  thorough  accomplishment  how¬ 
ever  of  this  object  could  easily  be  effected  by  the  removal  of 
the  whole,  or  at  least  the  anterior  half,  of  the  upper  jaw — a 
simple  operation,  and  one  which  could  readily  be  performed 
with  a  pair  of  strong  scissors. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  poison 
tooth  is  the  development  of  the  canal  for  which  it  is  so  re¬ 
markable  ;  and  for  the  elucidation  of  this  subject,  the 
“  reserves”  afford  an  admirable  field  of  observation,  as  we 
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can  here  trace  the  changes  as  they  take  place  from  the  almost 
invisible  rudiment  up  to  the  perfect  fang. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  tooth  which  the  microscope  can 
detect,  is  a  small  osseous  cone— the  point  of  the  future  fang. 
On  the  side  of  this  a  small  indentation  is  soon  observed, 
which,  as  development  proceeds,  gradually  assumes  the  form 
of  a  deep  cavity,  presenting  the  appearance  as  if  a  portion 
had  been  scooped  out  from  the  side  and  periphery  of  the 
base  of  the  cone.  By  and  by,  the  lower  margins  or  lips  of 
the  cavity  thus  formed,  instead  of  remaining  apart,  commence 
gradually  to  arch  across  it,  and  finally  approximate  and  meet 
in  the  mesial  line,  forming  thus  a  complete  bony  ring.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  beginning  of  the  canal,  and  the  so-called 
cavity  is  now  the  distal  opening.  The  formation  of  the 
canal  afterwards  proceeds  equally  with  that  of  the  tooth 
itself,  till  the  process  of  growth  is  nearly  completed.  Just, 
however,  before  the  formation  of  the  base  commences,  the 
canal  ceases,  and  the  “  lips”  which  we  have  already  seen 
arching  across  to  complete  the  tube,  and  which  have  hitherto 
remained  in  close  and  osseous  union,  now  again  separate 
slightly  in  order  to  form  the  proximal  orifice.  The  large, 
articulating  base  now  alone  remains  to  be  added,  and  when 
this  is  formed,  the  development  of  the  fang  is  complete. 

The  canal  is  of  considerable  size,  allowing  free  transmis¬ 
sion  to  a  moderately  sized  hair,  and  its  distal  opening  is  of  a 
more  elongated  form  than  the  proximal.  Every  part  is  per¬ 
fected  during  the  process  of  formation,  and  no  alterations  or 
changes  are  afterwards  required-  Hence  it  is,  on  examining 
the  point  of  the  fang  when  not  more  perhaps  than  the  six¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  distal  opening  (which  of 
course  is  the  only  one  then  formed)  is  found  to  be  as  fully 
and  perfectly  developed,  as  in  the  fixed  fang.  Between  the 
orifices,  which  it  will  be  recollected  are  on  the  anterior  and 
convex  surface  of  the  tooth,  a  faintly  marked  longitudinal 
groove  may  always  be  traced,  shewing  the  point  oi 
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union  in  the  mesial  line  of  the  ft  lips’'  already  alluded  to. 

3.  The  poison  gland  and  duct.  The  gland  is  situated 
behind  and  rather  below  the  level  of  the  orbit,  and  is  best 
seen  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  mucous 
membrane,  external  to  the  upper  jaw,  and  dissecting  from 
below  upwards.  It  is  very  readily  exposed,  being  only  con¬ 
nected  with  the  superjacent  tissues  by  a  few  bands  on  its  ex¬ 
ternal  margin,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  unat¬ 
tached,  and  freely  moveable  underneath  the  skin.  Its  size  of 
course  varies  according  to  that  of  the  snake,  but  if  this  be 
about  five  feet  in  length,  the  gland  will  be  found  to  be  about 
half  the  size  of  a  small  bean.  It  is  of  an  ovoid  figure  and 
consists,  externally,  of  a  dense  fibrous  membrane,  possessing 
in  the  recent  state  an  almost  pearly  lustre ;  and  internally 
of  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  the  secreting  apparatus  of  the  poison. 

The  duct  is  of  the  same  structure  as  the  gland,  to  the  an¬ 
terior  extremity  of  which  it  is  attached.  Under  cover  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  it  then  passes  forward  underneath  the 
orbit  running  along  the  upper  jaw,  at  the  head  of  which  it 
terminates  by  becoming  applied  to  the  proximal  orifice  of  the 
poison  fang.  On  making  pressure  on  the  gland  the  duct  im¬ 
mediately  becomes  distended  and  a  drop  of  the  clear,  glairy, 
venomous  fluid  is  seen  to  make  its  appearance  at  the  distal 
orifice  of  the  fang.  This  is  very  prettily  shewn  if  the  fang 
be  pushed  through  a  fold  of  a  black  silk  handkerchief  before 
pressure  is  made  ;  the  white  tooth  is  then  well  isolated  and 
in  good  relief,  and  the  process  is  seen  most  distinctly. 

The  provision  made  by  nature  for  forcing  the  poison  out  of 
the  gland,  is  at  once  simple,  elegant,  and  effectual.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  a  single  muscle,  which  rises  from  a  ridge  of  bone 
that  sweeps  in  a  slightly  curved  line  from  behind  the  orbit  in 
front  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  skull,  and  formed  anteri- 
orily  by  the  posterior  frontal,  and  behind  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  parietal  bones.  The  anterior  fibres  of  the  muscle 
descend  downwards  and  somewhat  backwards,  and  are  in- 
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serted  along-  the  upper  margin  of  the  gland  ;  whilst  the  pos¬ 
terior  fibres,  describing  a  considerable  circuit,  sweep  round 
the  gland  behind,  to  become  inserted  into  its  posterior  surface 
or  base.  When  all  these  fibres  therefore  act  in  unison  they 
must  necessarily  press  the  gland  from  behind  forwards,  and 
thus  force  its  contents  into  the  duct,  to  be  thence  conveyed 
to  the  tubulated  fang — the  “  compressor”  or  “  ejaculator”  of 
the  gland  would  therefore  be  an  appropriate  name  for  the 
muscle. 

This  apparatus  is  very  different  from  that  described  by  M. 
Edwards  as  found  in  the  rattlesnake,  where  he  makes  no 
mention  of  any  special  compressor  of  the  gland,  but  says  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  perform  this  duty  when  thrown 
into  a  state  of  contraction.  Grant,  in  referring  to  the  same 
snake,  observes  that  a  “  portion  of  the  temporal  muscle  ex¬ 
tending  forwards  like  a  buccinator  embraces  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  poison  gland,”  but  again  no  mention  is  made 
of  a  special  compressor  inserted  into  the  gland  itself.  From 
the  extreme  beauty  and  simplicity  however  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  as  found  in  the  snakes  of  this  colony,  I  can  scarcely 
think  a  nearer  approach  to  it  would  not  be  found,  on  a  care¬ 
ful  dissection  of  the  rattle  and  other  venomous  snakes. 

One  other  muscle  yet  remains,  worthy,  from  its  connexion, 
of  a  slight  consideration.  On  raising  up  the  posterior  end 
of  the  gland  a  small  muscle  is  observed  attached,  partly  to  its 
fibrous  covering,  and  partly  to  its  compressor ;  from  these 
attachments  it  descends,  spreading  considerably,  and  goes  to 
be  inserted  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 
lies  immediately  underneath.  This  is  the  most  anterior 
muscle  on  the  jaw,  and  from  its  position  is  evidently  the 
analogue  of  the  buccinator  in  man.  From  its  fixed  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  lower  jaw  below  and  to  the  compressor  above, 
it  must  when  thrown  into  violent  action,  as  for  instance  in  the 
act  of  biting,  communicate  a  considerable  stimulus  to  the 
latter  muscle — may  not  this  indeed  act  as  a  true  excito-motor 
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stimulus — rouse  the  powerful  compressor  into  action  and 
cause  it  to  ejaculate  the  fatal  contents  of  the  gland  at  the 
very  moment  of  “  utmost  need  V* 

The  remaining  elevator  muscles  (masseter  and  pterygoid) 
which  envelope  the  posterior  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
chain  of  bones  formerly  alluded  to,  present  no  points  of 
particular  interest,  and  do  not  therefore  require  any  special 
notice. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  which  I  find  have  extended  much 
further  than  I  anticipated,  I  may  observe  that  the  subjects  of 
the  dissections  have  been  principally  confined  to  the  black 
and  diamond  snakes.  Of  these  the  black  is  much  the  more 
common,  and  averages  from  about  four  to  a  few  inches  above 
five  feet  in  length.  I  understand,  however,  it  grows  to  a 
much  larger  size  in  other  parts  of  the  colony. 

The  diamond  variety  is  not  very  commonly  met  with,  but 
from  the  specimens  I  have  seen,  I  should  think  it  would 
average  about  the  same  size  as  the  black. 

The  small  green  or  whip  snake  is  not  so  common  as  the 
black,  but  perhaps  more  so  than  the  diamond,  and  those 
which  1  have  seen  averaged  about  twenty  inches  in  length . 
Of  this  snake  I  have  not  examined  minutely  the  general 
dental  arrangement,  but  I  find  the  poison  gland  and  fang  to 
be  as  perfectly  developed  as  in  the  two  former. 

These  are  the  only  snakes  I  have  ever  seen  on  Tasman’s 
Peninsula — they  are  all  decidedly  venomous.  With  the 
poison  expressed  from  the  gland  1  have  succeeded  in  killing 
several  small  animals.  On  this  subject,  however,  a  complete 
series  of  experiments  is  very  much  wanted,  and  many,  not 
only  interesting  but  important  observations  would  certainly 
be  the  result.  A  wide  and  untrodden  field  of  observation 
indeed  still  exists  as  to  the  entire  natural  history  of  these 
animals— the  size  of  the  different  varieties — their  appearance 
at  different  ages — the  localities  which  they  most  affect — the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  poison  apparatus — the  comparative 
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intensity  of  the  poison  in  the  different  species,  and  how  this 
may  be  modified  bv  the  season  of  the  year  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances — the  exact  time  required  for  replacing  an  injured 
fang — their  hybernation — mode  of  generation,  &c.,  are  all 
important  desiderata. 

Were  observations  on  the  subject  however  but  generally 
conducted  throughout  the  country  by  those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  authentic  communications  made 
from  personal  observations,  a  copious  mass  of  important, 
though  isolated  facts,  would  very  soon  be  collected,  from 
which  a  satisfactory  digest  might  easily  be  made,  embodying 
almost  every  point  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  natural  history 
of  the  snakes  of  Tasmania. 

Salt  Water  River,  May  25,  1843. 


Art.  Vi II.  Account  of  Macquarie  Harbour .  By  T.  J. 

Lempriere,  Esq.,  D.A.C.G. 

[Continued  from  page  US.] 

When  Macquarie  Harbour  was  first  established  as  a  penal 
settlement  both  men  and  women  were  sent  there,  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  such  a  system  could  not  continue.  The 
grossest  immorality  could  not  fail  to  reign  in  a  place  where 
there  were  no  means  of  keeping  the  sexes  apart.  Indeed 
this  was  but  little  attended  to ;  for  we  find  in  one  instance 
that  four  women  were  sent  down  to  a  man  who  was  employed 
in  burning  lime  near  the  heads,  to  assist  him  in  collecting  the 
shells,  without  even  any  provision  for  a  separate  hut. 
Numerous  were  the  cases  of  immorality,  but  we  will  pass 
them  over  with  the  silent  disgust  they  merit.  The  women, 
however,  were  gradually  removed  to  Hobart  Town),  and  order 
properly  established. 

Whilst  we  condemn  the  system  then  adopted,  we  are  far 
from  considering  the  sending  women  to  a  penal  settlement  a 
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useless  measure ;  but  then  it  must  be  to  a  penal  settlement  of 
their  own  where  they  could  have  no  intercourse  with  the 
men.  The  indifference  with  which  the  women  receive  sen¬ 
tence  to  the  factory  or  female  house  of  correction,  shews  how 
little  they  care  for  such  a  punishment.  Through  the  women 
coming  in,  or  others  going  out  to  assigned  service,  they  have 
always  the  means  of  communicating  with  their  friends  out¬ 
side  ;  and  even  if  they  cannot  manage  to  smuggle  a  few 
comforts ,  they  can  lay  plans  for  their  conduct  when  released. 
At  a  penal  settlement  their  seclusion  would  be  complete.  It 
should  be  situated  on  an  island  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
escape  ;  the  officers,  superior  and  subordinate,  should  be 
married  men  ;  the  women  could  be  employed  in  spinning  or 
carding  wool,  making  shirts  and  clothing  for  the  convicts 
generally  ;  in  fact,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  em¬ 
ployment  for  them  ;  even  a  little  hoeing  and  digging  would  do 
them  no  harm.  Under  such  circumstances  perhaps  a  penal 
settlement  for  females  would  be  found  of  essential  benefit.* 

The  prisoners  at  Macquarie  Harbour  consisted  at  first  of 
the  worst  description  of  convicts  tried  in  the  colony  ;  some 
were  sent  from  New  South  Wales.  After  a  time,  men  who 
came  free  to,  or  were  born  in  the  colony,  if  sentenced  to  trans¬ 
portation,  were  sent  to  the  same  place.  In  1824,  Maria  Island 
was  established,  partly  for  convicts  of  the  latter  description. 
The  fate  of  these  men  deserves  some  remark,  because  they 
were  punished  much  more  severely  for  the  crimes  they  com¬ 
mitted  than  the  men  sent  from  England.  This  observation 
at  first  sight  may  appear  strange,  but  it  can  be  explained  by 
stating,  that  when  a  convict  tried  for  a  transportable  offence 
in  England  was  sent  out  to  these  colonies,  he  was  assigned 
to  a  master,  was  well  clothed,  had  a  good  ration  allowed 
him,  and  perhaps  many  comforts  were  within  his  reach  ; 

*  Some  years  have  elapsed  since  the  above  was  written  ;  the  plan  now 
I  believe  in  contemplation  of  placing  women  in  an  establishment  away 
from  towns  will,  in  a  great  measure,  meet  my  observations, 
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whilst  he  had  a  certainty,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  good  conduct  would  ensure  to  him,  after  a  period,  a 
ticket-of-leave,  or  some  other  mark  of  indulgence  from  the 
government.  If  he  committed  a  fresh  crime,  he  was  subject 
of  course  to  be  sent  to  a  penal  settlement,  and  there  to  endure 
the  many  privations  and  hardships  attaching  to  such  places, 
and  which  he  had  well  deserved.  The  unfortunate  being  who 
had  committed  a  transportable  offence  in  the  colony,  was  not 
assigned  ;  had  no  chance  by  good  conduct  of  obtaining  in¬ 
dulgence — he  was  at  once  consigned  to  all  the  rigour  of  a 
penal  settlement. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  some  plan  might  be  adopted,  either 
by  sending  these  men  to  another  colony,  where  they  would 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  convicts  from  England, 
or  by  making  their  servitude  at  a  penal  settlement  for  a 
certain  period,  to  reckon  double  to  that  which  would  have 
been  passed  in  assignment,  and  thus  shorten  their  miseries. 
It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  of¬ 
fenders  ;  they  live  in  a  penal  colony,  they  have  every  day 
before  their  eyes  living  examples  of  the  consequences  of 
leading  a  criminal  life.  This  is  true,  and  perhaps  with  such 
warnings  there  may  be  little  excuse  for  the  commission  of  the 
crime ;  but  why  should  that  crime  be  more  severely  punished 
in  the  colony  than  in  England  ?  What  difference  is  there 
between  the  act  of  stealing  a  pocket  handkerchief  from  the 
person  of  a  dandy  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  of  England, 
or  from  an  exquisite  in  Hobart  Town  ?  The  act  is  the  same, 
— the  punishment  should  be  the  same.  The  probation  or  pri¬ 
mary  labor  system  now  adopted,  in  a  great  measure  lias  met 
these  views.  For  now,  whether  a  man  has  committed  the 
offence  in  England  or  in  this  colony,  he  has  to  undergo  the 
same  treatment ;  one  class  having  no  advantage  over  the 
other. 

The  number  of  convicts  at  Macquarie  Harbour  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  three  hundred  and  seventy  ;  of  these,  about  sixty  of 
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the  worst  characters  were  constantly  kept  on  the  small  island, 
which  place  was  in  fact  considered  as  a  gaol,  and  the  men 
sentenced  there,  as  they  are  at  other  places,  to  sleep  in  the 
cells.  Two  gangs  were  stationed  at  Gordon’s  River — one  to 
burn  lime,  the  other  to  cut  timber  ;  the  remainder  lived 
on  the  settlement,  in  the  buildings  appropriated  to  their  use. 
As  there  was  neither  wood  nor  water  on  the  settlement,  a 
strong  gang  for  the  former  service  was  sent  daily  to  the  main, 
whilst  the  latter  duty  fell  to  part  of  the  boats’  crews. 

The  gangs  which  were  stationed  at  Gordon’s  River, 
although  worked  as  severely  as  their  comrades  who  were 
sent  daily  from  the  small  island  to  similar  occupations,  fared 
much  better  in  one  respect.  They  had  regular  meals,  for 
the  rations  being  issued  to  them  periodically,  they  cooked 
them  when  and  how  they  pleased  ;  not  so  the  others,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  small  island.  In  the  mornings,  before  they 
proceeded  to  work,  they  received  each  about  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  skilly,  a  kind  of  hasty  pudding,  composed  of  flour, 
water,  and  salt.  They  were  then  embarked  in  launches,  and 
sent  to  the  place  destined  for  the  day’s  labour  ;  here  they 
were  kept  hard  at  work  till  evening,  without  a  morsel  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  their  hunger,  naturally  increased  by  exercise.  There 
had  been  so  many  (although  fruitless)  attempts  at  escape, 
that  these  men  could  not  be  trusted  with  provisions.  The 
labour  over,  they  had  to  pull  themselves  sometimes  a  distance 
of  nine  and  ten  miles  towards  their  cheerless  home,  often  in 
bad  weather  compelled  to  wade  up  to  their  middles  on  land¬ 
ing.  Once  on  shore,  affairs  wore  a  more  agreeable  aspect, 
and  a  comfortable  warm  meal  greeted  their  craving  appetites, 
whilst  a  blazing  Are  invited  them  to  dry  their  clothes,  and 
warm  their  shivering  limbs.  But  even  in  the  article  of  fire, 
some  restrictions  were  obliged  to  be  enforced,  and  no  fuel 
that  would  swim  was  allowed,  because  some  men  had  made 
rafts  of  their  firewood,  and  attempted  to  escape. 

The  prisoners  at  the  settlement  had  their  dinner  regularly 
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at  one  o’clock.  The  meat  was  issued  daily  from  the  stores 
to  the  cooks,  who  soaked  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  fresh 
water,  to  extract  as  much  of  the  salt  as  possible.  The  flour 
was  made  into  good  bread,  of  which  each  man  received  about 
two  pounds  per  diem.  The  ration  at  this  time,  for  convicts 
at  penal  settlements,  consisted  of — 

1  lb.  4oz.  wheat  meal, 

1  lb.  fresh  meat,  or  salt  beef, 
or 

10  oz.  salt  pork, 

1 J  oz.  soap, 

1  oz.  salt. 

The  hours  of  labour  were,  from  — 

6 h  . .  to  . .  9  o’clock, 

10  .  1 

2  .  6 

The  men  on  the  settlement  were  employed,  some  in  the 
carpenters’  and  shoemakers’  shops,  some  as  tailors,  tanners, 
masons  ;  about  forty  at  the  dock-yard,  and  the  remainder  at 
what  was  considered  the  most  severe  labour,  landing  the 
timber  from  the  rafts,  and  piling  up  the  logs.  They  rceiveed 
two  suits  of  clothing  per  annum,  which  however  they  were 
not  to  consider  their  own,  but  government  property;  conse¬ 
quently  they  were  held  responsible  for  them  ;  with  that  re¬ 
striction  they  did  what  they  pleased  with  them,  altered  their 
form,  dyed  them,  Sc c. 

A  set  of  regulations  was  always  read  to  the  men  on  their 
arrival,  the  least  infringement  of  which  was  sure  to  bring 
condign  punishment  on  the  head  of  the  culprit.  Some  of 
these  regulations  might  appear  trifling,  to  persons  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  discipline  necessary  to  be  kept  up  at 
penal  settlements,  but  as  we  shall  have  elsewhere  to  refer  to 
regulations  of  that  nature,  we  will  not  enlarge  thereon  just 
now. 

In  all  cases  the  offender  w  as  regularly  tried  before  the  com- 
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mamlant,  who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace;  witnesses  duly 
heard  pro  and  con,  and  if  guilty,  to  receive  either  corporal 
punishment,  or  to  work  for  a  certain  period  in  irons,  or  close 
confinement  on  bread  and  water.  The  latter,  with  some  of 
the  most  reprobate  was  considered  no  punishment  at  all,  for 
many  openly  declared  that  they  would  rather  be  confined  on 
bread  and  water  for  a  whole  week,  than  work  a  single  day  on 
full  ration.  Corporal  punishment  was  at  one  time  almost 
the  only  method  adopted,  and  was  in  some  cases  carried  to 
a  great  extent.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  receiving  one  hundred 
lashes,  and  for  an  insolent  word,  perhaps  extorted  from  him 
by  the  smarting  of  his  back,  be  tried  on  the  spot,  and  his 
punishment  repeated.  Such  severity  (1  had  almost  said 
cruelty)  never  took  place  while  I  was  at  the  settlement.  The 
greatest  number  of  lashes  then  allowed  to  be  awarded  by  a 
single  magistrate,  was  one  hundred  ;  but  seldom  was  that  full 
quantum  ordered,  except  to  runaways,  who  seldom  escaped 
feeling  the  full  force  of  the  law. 

A  school  was  established  by  the  chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Schofield,  for  the  prisoners  ;  it  was  well  attended,  con¬ 
sidering  it  was  quite  optional  with  the  men  whether  they 
would  go  or  not.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were 
taught,  and  it  was  sometimes  amusing,  and  not  uninteresting, 
to  observe  a  stripling  teaching  an  old  grey  head  his  ABC. 
The  teachers  were  taken  from  amongst  prisoners  of  good 
character,  who  volunteered  their  services.  The  settlement 
schoolmaster  attended,  whilst  the  chaplain  and  another  officer 
alternately  took  the  superintendence.  The  establishment  w  as 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  benefit,  and  many  of  the 
scholars  derived  the  double  advantage  of  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  passing  their  leisure  hours  away 
from  the  society  of  their  more  vicious  companions. 

The  men  sent  to  Macquarie  Harbour  were,  we  have  already 
observed,  the  very  worst  amongst  the  convicts.  That  crimes 
of  the  deepest  die  should  have  been  committed,  and  that 
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frequently,  will  not  surprise  our  readers.  Murder  occurred 
often,  and  in  many  cases  without  the  slightest  provocation  ; 
which  appears  almost  incredible,  and  can  only  be  attributed 
to  a  species  of  despair.  The  only  reason  given  by  many  of 
these  miscreants  was,  that  they  were  tired  of  their  lives,  and 
wanted  to  get  hanged.  One  would  suppose  that  men  in 
such  cases,  determined  as  it  were  upon  self  destruction, 
would,  where  there  were  so  many  opportunities  of  doing  so, 
plunge  into  the  first  deep  water,  rather  than  increase  their 
load  of  sins  by  a  fresh  and  atrocious  act;  but  experience 
proves  the  contrary,  as  will  have  appeared  in  the  case  of 
Trennam,  mentioned  in  a  former  number.  Trennam’s  object 
however  was  not  obtained,  for  his  intended  victim  recovering 
from  the  wound,  he  was  tried  summarily  by  the  commandant, 
and  flogged.  That  be  was  fully  bent  on  murder,  appeared 
from  some  of  his  already  stated  answers  to  the  chaplain  ;  for 
he  said,  that  if  any  of  the  officers,  or  even  his  reverence  him¬ 
self  had  given  him  a  chance,  he  would  have  stabbed  them 
with  as  little  compunction  (perhaps  with  greater  gusto)  as  he 
did  the  poor  fellow  who  felt  the  keen  point  of  the  contillo. 

The  prisoners,  although  many  pains  were  taken  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  escape  was  next  to  impossible,  were  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  habit  of  attempting  it.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  some  cases.  They  seldom  made  resistance  when 
apprehended,  although  they  had  sometimes  the  means.  For 
example,  on  the  27th  December,  1826,  John  Taylor  and 
George  Waters  absconded  from  the  farm.  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  they  surprised  successively  two  parties  of  soldiers  who 
had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  got  possession  of  their 
fire-arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  &c.  As  soon  as  this  in¬ 
telligence  reached  the  settlement,  Mr.  Lucas,  the  indefatiga¬ 
ble  and  worthy  pilot,  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  B.  Risby,  a 
prisoner,  were  dispatched  to  apprehend  them  ;  they  travelled 
very  rapidly  to  the  Pieman’s  River,  without  seeing  any  thing 
of  their  chase,  although,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  they  had 
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passed  within  a  few  yards  of  them.  Satisfied  however  that 
they  had  got  a-head  of  the  prisoners,  they  crossed  the  river 
and  waited  for  them.  It  appears  that  these  men,  alarmed  at 
seeing  their  pursuers  as  they  had  passed  on  the  beach  so  close 
to  them,  abandoned  their  provisions,  &c.,  and  were  afraid  to 
look  for  them  afterwards,  not  knowing  in  which  direction  the 
party  had  proceeded.  They  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
the  Pieman’s  River,  crossed  it,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Lucas  and  his  party.  Taylor  and  Waters  were  sent  to 
Ilobart  Town,  tried,  and  executed. 

On  another  occasion,  some  runaways  had  been  apprehended 
by  a  military  party.  On  their  way  to  the  settlement,  the 
soldiers  kindly  allowed  them  to  rest,  and  make  a  cup  of  tea. 
This  grateful  beverage,  so  much  esteemed  by  people  in  the 
bush,  became  a  w'eapon  of  war  in  the  hands  of  these  mis¬ 
creants  ;  for  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  of  abstraction  on 
the  part  of  the  soldier  who  stood  centinel,  they  discharged  a 
volley  of  tea  into  his  face,  overpowered  and  disarmed  him: 
the  remainder  of  the  soldiers  came  to  the  rescue,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  recovering  both  arms  and  prisoners;  but  not  until 
one  of  their  own  party  had  been  shot  in  the  hand  by  one  of 
these  prisoners. 

There  were  few  cases  of  reform  amongst  the  prisoners,  yet 
the  labours  of  the  pious  and  worthy  chaplain  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  lost ;  some  sheep  were  found  amongst  the  goats.  I 
can  myself,  and  I  do  it  with  great  satisfaction,  render  justice 
to  one  individual,  who  from  an  outrt  vavrien  became  a  re¬ 
spectable  member  of  society.  This  man  had  been  a  bush¬ 
ranger,  and  was  not  taken  until  he  was  severely  wounded  in 
three  places.  He  was  sent  to  Macquarie  Harbour,  and  there 
became  (according  to  Tasmanian  parlance)  a  real  “  out  and 
outer.”  He  several  times  attempted  to  escape,  and  on  one 
occasion  was  nearly  shot  by  the  military.  He  had  been 
absent  some  days,  and  no  tidings  could  be  bad  of  him,  when 
one  morning  something  of  an  extraordinary  form  appeared  to 
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be  floating  at  a  little  distance  in  front  of  the  settlement. 
The  object  was  soon  perceived  to  be  in  motion,  and  after  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be  a  merman  or  mer¬ 
maid,  a  soldier  more  shrewd  than  the  rest,  made  out  that  the 
supposed  monster  of  the  deep  was  no  other  than  the  run¬ 
away,  astride  on  a  log,  and  making  his  way  to  the  main. 
He  was  soon  brought  in,  and  a  hundred  lashes  rewarded  his 
nautical  ingenuity.  After  continuing  this  line  of  conduct  for 
some  time,  it  struck  him  that  he  had  been  going  the  wrong 
way  to  work  his  freedom;  he  resolved  to  reform,  and  shewed 
such  symptoms  of  a  new  mode  of  life,  that  from  overseer  of 
millers,  he  became  store-porter  and  clerk,  and  at  last  was 
removed  for  his  good  conduct  to  Hobart  Town  ;  there,  by 
attention  to  his  duties,  he  obtained  the  indulgence  of  a  ticket- 
of-leave,  and  ultimately  his  freedom.  By  continuing  in  the 
habits  of  industry  he  had  acquired,  he  soon  amassed  some 
property.  This  man  died  very  suddenly,  but  had  obtained 
the  esteem  of  all  that  knew  him. 

With  this  article,  we  close  our  account  of  Macquarie 
Harbour. 


Art.  IX.  Extract  from  a  letter  “  On  some  Fossil  Bones 
discovered  at  Mount  Macedon ,  Port  Phillip By  Dr. 
E.  C.  Hobson. 

The  fossil  bones  of  a  number  of  extinct  animals  have  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  P.  Mayne,  near  Mount  Macedon,  amongst 
which  are  the  molar  teeth,  half  the  lower  jaw,  part  of  a  femur, 
numerous  scapula,  and  other  bones  of  a  very  large  animal, 
resembling  in  many  of  its  anatomical  characters  those  of  the 
Mastodon.  The  molar  teeth  consist  of  two  transverse  re¬ 
curved  ridges,  which  are  covered  externally  by  a  thick  layer 
ot  enamel.  The  posterior  ridge  has  at  its  base  a  small 
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transverse  prominence,  covered  also  with  enamel,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  facet.  The  two  ridges  are  united  by  an  isthmus 
of  crusta-petrosa,  so  characteristic  of  the  Mastodons.  The 
largest  of  the  molar  teeth  measured  one  inch  eight  lines 
transversely,  and  in  an  antero -posterior  direction  one  inch  six 
lines.  The  length  from  the  summit  of  the  crown  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  fang  in  the  largest  specimen,  was  three  inches 
six  lines. 

The  discovery  of  half  an  inferior  maxillary  bone  with  the 
teeth  in  situ,  gives  the  following  dental  formula  : — Incisors 

canines  molars  but  this  requires  other  confirmatory 
observations. 

The  enamel  is  arranged  (with  a  very  trifling  difference)  as 
in  the  European  and  American  species  of  Mastodon,  the 
mamilloid  character  of  the  teeth  only  being  wanting  ;  but  the 
two  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  isthmus  of  crusta- 
petrosa  uniting  the  bases  of  the  angular  ridges  of  the  molars, 
are  highly  characteristic  of  the  Mastodon. 

The  largest  bone,  which  appears  to  be  the  shaft  of  a  femur, 
has  unfortunately  both  its  articular  extremities  broken  off; 
but,  from  its  broad  and  flattened  character,  it  must  have 
given  support  to  a  ponderous  carcase.  Its  broadest  part 
measured  ten  inches  in  circumference. 

The  portion  of  scapula  is  also  a  large  and  strong  bone,  but 
so  much  mutilated  as  to  have  lost  its  features. 

Molar  and  incisor  teeth,  with  other  bones  of  a  very  large 
species  of  kangaroo,  exceeding  by  one-third  at  least  the 
largest  individual  of  the  present  Macropus  major,  are  abun¬ 
dant.  The  fossil  is  probably  identical  with  that  found  in 
the  Wellington  caves  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  and  called  by 
Professor  Owen,  Macropus  Titan .  Two  incisor  teeth  of  a 
huge  rodent  were  also  found  amongst  these  bones. 

These  remains  were  discovered  in  a  small  marsh  about  five 
feet  beneath  the  surface,  embedded  in  a  layer  of  dark  allu¬ 
vium,  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  upon  which  are  super-im- 
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posed  a  bed  of  yellow  clay,  and  a  rich  black  soil  next  the 
surface. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  volcanic,  and  covered 
with  scoriae  and  vesicular  lava. 

Melbourne ,  February  21,  1044. 

Note. — From  subsequent  examination  of  teeth,  froA  the  same  locality, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  bones  belong  to  a  colossal  rodent. — E.  C.  II. 


Art.  X. — Memoranda  of  an  Excursion,  made  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Island  of  Nexo  Zealand ,  in  the  summer  of  1841-2; 
intended  as  a  contribution  towards  the  ascertaining  of 
the  Natural  Productions  of  the  New  Zealand  Groupe : 
with  particular  reference  to  their  Botany .  By  William 
Colenso. 

[The  following  Paper  was  transmitted  by  the  Author  twelve 
months  ago,  but  its  publication  in  the  Tasmanian  Journal 
has  been  unavoidably  postponed.  In  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker’s 
London  Journal  of  Botany,  of  January  and  February  1844, 
similar  information  appears  under  the  title,  “  Journal  of  a 
Naturalist,”  and  the  introductory  remarks  of  that  eminent 
*  botanist  are  transferred  to  the  columns  of  the  Tasmanian 
Journal .] 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  Voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  a 
lively  interest  has  been  felt  in  all  that  concerns  the  productions  of  New 
Zealand.  Of  late  years  that  interest  has  been  increased  tenfold,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  rapid  colonization  of  the  islands  by  British  emigrants. 
Still,  to  the  naturalist,  it  has  been  very  much  a  sealed  country.  Many 
of  the  plants  collected  during  Sir  J.  Banks’  and  Mr.  Menzies’  visits  are 
yet  lying  in  our  Herbaria  unpublished  ;  and  the  “  Florce  Insularum 
Nova  Zelandia  Precursor *  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  edited  by  our¬ 
selves,  partly  in  the  “  Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,”  and  partly 

*  Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  230, 
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in  the  “  Annals  of  Natural  History,”  enumerates  only  six  hundred  and 
forty  species  (including  Cryptogamice) ,  and  these  chiefly  the  products  of 
the  northern  island,  and  of  the  shores  of  that  island.  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked  by  Mr.  A.  Cunningham,  “  When  we  consider  how  little  has  been 
seen  of  the  Botany  of  the  northern  island,  notwithstanding  that  Euro¬ 
peans  (engrossed  truly  in  mercantile  speculations)  have  now  been  settled 
several  years  upon  its  coasts;  that  the  plants  of  the  interior  of  its  more 
expanded  parts  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  shores,  which  lie  in  the 
parallels  of  389  and  3D°,  arc  absolutely  wholly  unknown,  for  no  botanist 
w'ould  deem  it  prudent  to  attempt  a  penetration,  whatever  his  zeal  may 
be,  to  its  inland  districts  through  which  extirpating  civil  wars  so  exten¬ 
sively  rage;  when  we  glance  at  the  map  and  perceive  its  snowy  peaks, 
and  especially  that  of  Mount  Egmont  on  the  immediate  western  coast, 
the  apex  of  which  towers  14,000  feet  above  the  ocean,  whose  waves  wash 
its  base,  the  upper  part  from  the  peak  downwards  to  an  extent  of  5,000 
feet  being  clothed  with  eternal  snows;  in  fine,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
fact,  that  (excepting  at  its  northern  shore  in  Cook’s  Strait  and  at  Dusky 
Bay  on  its  south  western  coast)  the  botany  of  the  larger  or  middle  island 
is,  to  this  day,  veiled  from  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  but  exclaim  at  the 
rich  store  of  vegetable  productions  which  yet  remains  to  be  laid  before 
us  !  For  the  ‘  Precursor 1  contains  perhaps  but  a  tithe  of  wliat  may  one 
day  be  shown  us ;  but  a  foretaste  to  excite  our  desires  to  behold  what  the 
future  labours  of  botanists  may,  it  is  hoped,  ere  long,  lay  open  to  our 
eyes.  Long  since  has  that  learned  botanist,  Mr.  Brown,  remarked,  that 
the  character  of  the  New  Zealand  IHora,  known  to  us  chiefly  from  the 
materials  collected  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  is  to  a  considerable  degree 
peculiar,  although  it  boars  also  a  certain  affinity  to  those  of  the  two  great 
countries  between  which  it  is  situated,  and  approaching  rather  to  that  of 
Terra  Australis  than  to  South  America.” 

Since  the  period  at  which  the  above  was  written,  many  plants  from 
New  Zealand  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Colenso,  Mr.  Ed- 
gerley,  and  Dr.  Logan,  constant  residents  in  the  northern  island;  and 
Mr.  Bid  will,  Dr.  Sinclair,  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  and  Dr.  Hooker  collected 
during  their  casual  visits  : — I  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  value  of 
their  communications  than  l)y  saying  that  whereas  no  species  of  Beach 
tree  had  ever  been  known  to  inhabit  this  group  of  islands,  four  distinct 
kinds  have  been  brought  to  light  by  these  researches,  and  are  already 
published  in  our  “  leones  Plantarum *  Valuable  as  are  the  disco- 

*  Sec  Tabs,  nexxx,  dcxxxi,  ncxxxix,  dclii  and  dclxxiii,  of  that  work. 
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veries  of  all  those  gentlemen  whose  names  are  now  mentioned,  there  is 
one  of  them  who  deserves  more  particular  mention,  Mr.  Colenso,  and 
who,  if  his  health  and  strength  be  spared,  and  leisure  from  liis  arduous 
duties  as  a  devoted  Missionary  be  granted,  will  contribute  still  more  than 
he  has  yet  done  to  the  elucidation  of  the  botany  and  natural  history, 
generally,  of  New  Zealand.  His  continued  residence  in  the  Islands, 
his  entire  familiarity  with  the  language,  his  acquaintance  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Aborigines,  his  influence  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,*  liis  liberality  and  hospitality  to  visitors  (as 
the  officers  of  H.M.  Discovery  Ships,  Erebus  and  Terror,  can  testify), 
and  his  frequent  journies,  all  give  him  advantages  which  no  other  tra¬ 
veller  there  has  enjoyed;  and  admirably  does  he  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities  he  thus  possesses.  The  pages  of  this  Journal,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  our  “  leones  Plant  arum"  bear  witness  to  many  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Colenso.  We  have  lately  received  a  valuable 
Monograph  of  several  new  Ferns  of  New  Zealand  from  the  same  pen, 
published  in  the  Tasmanian  Philosophical  Journal ,  an  admirable  Me¬ 
moir  on  the  Fossil  Bones  of  a  bird  allied  to  the  Ostrich,  which,  together 
with  the  specimens  of  the  bones  themselves,  1  have  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Professor  Owen  ; — and  now  I  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  to  receive 
the  following  letter,  giving  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  three 
months*  tour  across  the  widest  part  of  the  northern  Island,  which 
was  productive  of  still  more  botanical  novelties,  and  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  every  reader  of  this  Journal.  Great 
though  the  tide  of  emigration  to  New  Zealand  has  been,  the  hills  and 
the  vallies  are  still  clothed  with  their  aboriginal  vegetation ;  but  ere 
the  next  generation  shall  have  succeeded  the  present,  its  stately  forests, 
proved  to  be  so  valuable  in  yielding  spars  for  the  British  navy,  will 
be  levelled  with  the  ground;  and,  as  in  St.  Helena,  and  other  islands  of 
limited  extent,  an  exotic  but  naturalized  vegetation  will  take  their  place ; 
even  the  very  animals  now  common  will  be  extirpated.  Already  the  ma¬ 
jestic  G’owdie,  or  New  Zealand  Pine,  is  become  scarce  in  many  parts  of 

*  As  a  specimen  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  I 
may  observe,  that  there  are  now  lying  before  me,  admirably  bound  copies 
of  the  New  Zealand  Testament  and  the  Prayer  Book,  each  of  them  hearing 
the  inscription,  “  At  a  time  when  no  mechanic  was  to  be  found  here 
(New  Zealand),  this  book  was  composed  and  finished,  binding  included, 
by  the  writer,  W.  Colenso,  Superintendent  of  C.M.  S.  Printing  Depart¬ 
ment  in  New  Zealand,  1842.*' 
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the  northern  Island,  and  that  most  remarkable  bird,  the  Apteryx  aus¬ 
tralis,*  is  almost  extinct. 

Very  many  of  the  plants  alluded  to  in  the  following  pages,  are  here 
only  mentioned  by  the  numbers  they  bear  in  the  collection  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Colenso.  Several  of  these  have  proved  new;  others  require  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  a  comparison  with  specimens  already  existing  in  our  own 
and  other  Herbarium,  a  work  of  much  time,  arid  I  am  unwilling  to  with¬ 
hold  the  Journal  from  the  public  till  such  period  as  these  plants  could 
be  named  with  accuracy.  The  circumstance  is  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
since  the  Botanist  of  the  recent  Antarctic  Voyage,  "Dr.  Hooker,  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  “  Flora  of  New  Zealand”  in  which  Mr.  Colcnso’s  plants  of 
the  present  Journey  will  be  referred  to  according  to  their  numbers. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  visiting  the  native  tribes 
residing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Northern  Island  of  New 
Zealand,  I  embarked  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  on  Friday,  No¬ 
vember  19,  1841,  on  board  a  little  vessel  bound  for  Poverty 
Bay.  The  wind  failing,  it  was  evening  ere  we  rounded  Cape 
Brett,  the  southernmost  head  of  the  Bay  of  Islands.  This 
peculiarly  bold  headland  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance, 
from  a  high  and  perforated  perpendicular  islet  lying  off  it, 
called  by  the  natives,  Motukokako;  which  formerly  possessed 
a  fortification  on  its  summit.  This  natural  tunnel,  large 
enough  to  admit  of  a  boat  being  rowed  through  it,  is  vi¬ 
sible  from  a  great  distance.  Many  of  the  rocks  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  New  Zealand  are  thus  perforated ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  arising  from  their  formation:  one  such,  it  will  be  re¬ 
collected,  is  represented  in  the  plates  to  Cook’s  Voyages* 
The  next  morning,  the  wind  freshening,  we  progressed  de¬ 
lightfully  down  the  coast,  which  here  is  much  broken,  and 
but  thinly  inhabited;  the  high  ground  in  the  back  being 
covered  with  dense  continuous  forests  of  Kauri  ( Dammar  a 
Australis,  Lamb .).  At  Wangarei  (Bream  Bay),  the  sand¬ 
stone  formation  first  conspicuously  shews  itself ;  the  lofty  and 
fretted  peaks  of  the  northern  side  of  the  harbour  invariably 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  3 12,  of  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  for  an  account 
of  this  bird,  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham. 
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attracting  the  notice  of  the  most  careless  observer.  Of  Ma- 
naia,  the  inner  eminence  of  five  jutting  peaks,  the  natives  tell 
a  legend,  stating  that  those  peaks  comprise  Manaia,  his  wife, 
two  children,  aud  slave,  who  were  here  turned  into  stone. 
Paeko,  the  slave,  is  seen  in  a  submissive  bending  position, 
just  below  the  others,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  eminence,  to 
which  place  he  was  kicked  by  his  mother  !  Among  the  na¬ 
tives,  in  cases  where  a  female  was  suspected  of  adultery,  and 
proofs  were  wanting,  Manaia’s  aid  was  generally  invoeated 
in  an  ancient  song.  The  scenery  in  this  neighbourhood,  es¬ 
pecially  from  the  village  of  Parua,  looking  over  Kaiwa  Bay, 
is  of  a  very  romantic  character. 

Evening  overtook  us  oft'  Aotea,  or  Barrier  Island,  where 
copper,  and  subsequently  nickel,  has  been  found.  The  wind 
falling  calm  during  the  night,  we  made  but  little  progress. 
Morning  discovered  to  our  view  the  Mercury  Isles,  a  group 
of  small  uninhabited  islets  lying  off  the  northern  head  of 
Mercury  Bay;  one  of  the  outermost  of  which  has  a  gigantic 
perforation  completely  through,  the  bases  of  which  natural 
arch  are  curiously  ornamented  with  two  colossal  figures,  in  a 
reclining  position.  I  obtained  from  these  isles,  a  few  years 
ago,  fine  specimens  of  menilite,  wood  stone*',  and  chalcedony ; 
of  the  latter  stone,  which  was  unusually  fine,  large  seals  have 
subsequently  been  cut.  Near  Mercury  Bay,  the  Dammar 
forests  cease;  and  beyond  Tauranga,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty, 
throughout  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  island,  a  Dammar 
has  never  yet  been  seen.  The  wind  being  light,  we  made 
but  little  way;  at  evening,  however,  we  had  Tuhua,  or  Mayor 
Island,  in  sight.  This  island  appears  to  be  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  abounds  in  pumice,  obsidian,  slag  lava,  pitch  stone,  and 
other  vitreous  and  volcanic  substances.  1  use  the  word 

*  B-  M*Cormick,  Esq.,  II.M.S.  Erebus ,  when  looking  over  my  cabi¬ 
net,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  my  having  similar  specimens  of  wood 
stone  to  those  collected  by  him  at  Kerguelen’s  Land  ;  assuring  me  that 
they  were  perfectly  alike. 
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appear ,  in  consequence  of  a  curious  relation,  which,  some 
years  ago,  I  received  from  an  old  priest,  residing  in  the  Bay 
of  Plenty.  I  had  been  enquiring  of  him,  the  place  where, 
and  the  manner  how,  they  in  former  days  obtained  the  green 
jade,  or  axe-stone,  for  ornaments  and  weapons  of  war;  in 
answer  to  my  enquiry,  he  asserted  that  this  stone  was  both  a 
fish  and  a  god  ! — that  it  formerly  lived  at  the  island  of  Tuhua, 
whither  the  priests  of  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  used  to  go 
to  take  it;  which  was  done  by  diving,  accompanied  with 
several  superstitious  ceremonies,  in  order  to  appease  its 
wrath,  and  to  enable  them  to  seize  it  without  injury  to  them¬ 
selves — but  that  suddenly  it  made  the  whole  island,  and  the 
surrounding  sea,  its  cloaca  maxima,  covering  every  place 
thickly  with  excrementitious  substances,  which  still  remain  ; 
and  swam  away  to  the  middle  island  of  New  Zealand,  where 
it  has  ever  since  resided,  and  whence  they  have  been  obliged 
to  obtain  it.  I  scarcely  need  add,  that  those  “  excremen¬ 
titious  substances”  comprise  the  different  volcanic  matter 
with  which  Tuhua  is  now  covered.  Perhaps,  after  ages  may 
verify  the  tradition  related  by  the  old  priest,  and  bring  to 
light  the  soi-disant  god,  in  a  buried  stratum  of  axe-stone. 

I  obtained  from  this  island,  some  time  ago,  several  fine 
(though  partly  damaged)  specimens  of  Argonauta,  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  translucent  texture.  The  whole  body  of  the  shell  is 
pearly  white,  with  an  ochreous  tinge  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  largely  dentated  keels,  which,  two  in  number,  are  there 
of  a  dark  umber  colour,  They  measure  6-7  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  are  closely  allied  to  A.  argo;  the  last  whorl,  how¬ 
ever,  is  higher,  bolder,  and  more  orbicularly  involute  than  in 
that  species,  approaching  very  nearly,  in  general  outline,  to 
that  of  Nautilus  Pompilius. 

The  wind  increasing  during  the  night,  the  next  morning  we 
passed  Puiaiwakaari,  or  White  Island,  whence  the  steam  and 
smoke  ascended  in  dense  clouds.  On  this  island,  as  well  as 
on  other  smaller  islets  in  this  bay,  sulphur  abounds.  Soon 
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after,  we  sighted  Wangaparaua,  or  Cape  Runaway,  and  to¬ 
wards  evening  I  landed  on  the  little  sandy  beach  in  Wareka- 
hika  (Hicks’  Bay);  a  small  bay  between  Cape  Runaway  and 
the  East  Cape.  At  this  place  1  had  landed,  about  five  years 
before,  on  a  visit  to  the  natives  of  these  parts.  Several  natives 
ran  down  to  see  the  foreigner,  who  had  so  unceremoniously 
landed  on  their  shores,  by  whom  I  was  conducted  to  their 
village  of  miserable  hovels  among  the  sand  hills.  Here  I 
detected,  growing  in  the  sand,  a  pretty  little  procumbent 
compositaceous  plant,  which  wras  new  to  me;  and  a  small 
shrubby  succulent-stemmed  plant,  with  fleshy  leaves,  which, 
from  its  two-celled  capsule,  &c.,  I  supposed  to  be  a  species 
of  Euphrasia,  probably  E .  cuneata ,  Forst.;  that  species 
having:  been  found  in  similar  situations  a  little  further  south, 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  1769.  At  this  village  I  passed  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  commenced  my  inarch  onwards  by 
the  coast.  The  rocks  in  this  locality,  w'ere  chiefly  composed 
of  sand-  and  pudding-stone;  the  latter  containing  immensely 
large  oyster  shells,  some  of  which  w'ere  petrified,  and  con¬ 
tained  in  their  cavities  very  fine  chrystals  of  lime.  A  walk 
of  a  few  miles  brought  me  to  Te  Kawakawa,  a  village  situate 
on  the  immediate  shore,  under  a  high  cliff  of  white  clay. 
The  cliffs  here,  are  composed  of  a  bluish  indurated  clay,  and 
conglomerate,  and  abound  with  marine  fossils.  One  of  the 
chiefs  of  this  village  presented  me  with  two  fine  fresh  Wa- 
puku  (a  species  of  Gadus,  having  close  affinity  with  G . 
morrliua,  Lin.),  each  weighing  more  than  20 lbs.  This  fine 
fish  is  common  on  the  New  Zealand  coasts;  the  natives 
having  their  marked  spots  for  fishing,  near  rocks  and  shoals 
lying  oft'  the  land  in  deep  w  ater,  where  they  fish  for  the  Wa- 
puku  with  hook  and  line.  These  preserves  are  all  “  raliui,” 
i.  e.  private ;  and  scrupulously  descend  from  the  chief  to  his 
nearest  relatives.  Any  infringement  on  such  a  fishing  pre¬ 
serve  was  invariably  resented,  and  often  ended  in  bloodshed. 
Before  the  introduction  of  iron  among  the  New  Zealanders, 
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they  used  the  tough  forked  branches  of  the  Tanekaha  ( Phyl - 
locladus  trichomanoideSy )  and  Kahikatoa  ( Leptospermum 
scoparium,)  for  hooks  for  this  fish ;  which  hooks  are  still 
used  in  many  places.  For  bait,  they  preferred  the  flesh  of 
the  Tarakihi  (a  fish  which  migrates  towards  these  coasts  in 
large  shoals  in  the  summer),  when  in  season,  using  at  other 
times  that  of  the  crayfish.  During  my  stay  at  this  place,  one 
of  the  heaviest  hail  showers  fell  that  1  ever  witnessed.  The 
hail  were  large  and  rhomboidal;  the  one-half  (laterally)  of 
each  stone  was  composed  of  clear,  and  the  other  half  of 
clouded,  ice.  The  oldest  natives  spoke  of  only  remembering 
one  such  shower. 

Leaving  Te  Kawakawa,  and  travelling  by  the  sea-side,  1 
passed  by  several  of  the  Taro  ( Caladium  esculentum ,  Vent.) 
plantations  of  those  natives.  These  plantations  were  in  nice 
condition,  and  looked  very  neat;  the  plants  being  planted  in 
quincunx  order,  and  the  ground  strewed  with  white  sand, 
with  which  the  large  pendulous  dark-green  and  shield -shaped 
leaves  of  the  young  plants  beautifully  contrasted.  Small 
screens,  formed  of  the  young  branches  of  Leptospermum  sco- 
parium,  to  shelter  the  young  plants  from  the  violence  of  the 
northerly  and  easterly  winds,  intersected  the  ground  in  every 
direction.  Of  the  Taro  plant  the  natives  possess  two  kinds 
(species?).  Taro  maori  and  Taro  hoia;  neither  of  which 
being  indigenous,  the  former  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  present  race  of  natives,  whilst  the  latter,  as 
they  themselves  state,  is  quite  of  modem  introduction. 

On  these  shores,  the  clayey  rocks  had  been  so  acted  upon 
by  the  sea,  as  to  be  worn  quite  flat;  in  many  places  stretching 
out  into  a  continuous  horizontal  layer  of  rock,  of  nearly  a 
mile  in  length.  On  them  grew  a  peculiar  kind  of  large  pro¬ 
cumbent  Algce ,  which,  boiled,  is  commonly  used  as  an  article 
of  food  by  the  natives  of  these  parts;  they  call  it  Parengo. 
The  Pohutukawa  ( Metrosideros  tomentosa,)  here  forms  a 
thick  and  evergreen  rampart  between  the  sea-beach  and  the 
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main-land,  their  roots  and  trunks  being  often  laved  with  the 
flowing  tide.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  exceedingly  hard, 
close  grained,  and  heavy;  and  is  much  in  request  for  knees 
in  ship  and  boat  building.  It  invariably  inhabits  the  imme¬ 
diate  sea-shore,  often  grotesquely  hanging  in  an  almost  pen¬ 
dant  manner  from  rocky  cliffs  and  headlands,  and,  although 
of  irregular  growth,  attains  a  large  size.  Here,  in  a  clayey 
rock  near  high-water  mark,  the  natives  shew  the  impression 
of  the  foot  of  Rongokako,  one  of  their  illustrious  progenitors; 
the  print  of  his  other  foot,  made  in  striding  hence,  being  near 
Poverty  Bay,  a  distance  of  more  than  fifty  miles !  Many 
marvellous  exploits  are  related  of  this  celebrated  personage.4* 
Near  the  East  Cape  I  discovered,  on  a  little  sandy  plain,  a 
species  of  Veronica,  a  rambling  shrub  with  large  oblong 
leaves,  which  to  me  was  quite  new.  I  did  not,  as  on  my 
former  visit,  go  round  the  cape  (a  bold  and  high  promontory 
composed  of  indurated  clay,  reclining  back  in  solemn  gran¬ 
deur,  on  the  face  of  which,  from  the  continual  descent  of 
debris  from  its  summit  and  sides,  nothing  grows),  it  being 
nearly  high-water;  but,  striking  inland  through  a  narrow 
sandy  defile,  emerged  beyond  it  to  the  beach.  The  natives 
call  this  promontory  Otiki;  and  the  little  islet  off  it,  about 
half-a-mile  from  the  shore,  Te  Wangaokeno.  Rain  coming 
on,  I  was  quite  willing  to  halt  at  Te  Pito,  a  small  village  at 
the  end  of  the  long  beach  I  had  just  passed,  three  miles  S. 
of  the  East  Cape.  Here,  however,  on  the  side  of  a  very 
steep  hill,  open  to  the  South  Pacific,  which  rolled  its  immea- 

*  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark,  en  passant,  that  such  supposed 
impressions  of  footsteps  arc  to  be  found  in  all  countries.  The  writer  has 
seen  one  in  Cornwall,  on  the  summit  of  a  perpendicular  and  lofty  crag, 
gravely  asserted  to  he  the  last  impress  of  Ids  Satanic  Majesty  !  None, 
however,  has  attained  such  celebrity  as  that  on  the  summit  of  Adam’s 
Peak,  in  Ceylon,  of  which  a  modern  traveller  states — “  Boodhoo,  when 
one  foot  rested  on  the  Srce  Pada  (Adam’s  Peak),  and  left  its  impression 
there,  stepped  across  to  Makoona,  situated,  the  priest  gravely  and  se¬ 
riously  assured  me,  in  Siam  '  1” 
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durable  billows  to  our  feet,  both  shelter  and  food  were  any 
tiling  but  obtainable. 

The  next  morning,  the  weather  clearing,  I  resumed  my 
journey.  Ascending  the  precipitous  hill  before  me,  and  en¬ 
tering  a  small  wood,  I  discovered  a  slender  tree  of  the  Meli- 
vytus  genus,  with  very  long  lanceolate  leaves,  some  of  which 
measured  10  inches  in  length;  making  the  third  species  of 
that  genus  hitherto  found  in  these  islands.  The  view  from 
the  rocky  summit  of  this  hill  was  most  extensive,  and  very 
imposing.  Here,  on  its  peak,  I  gathered  a  specimen  of  a 
very  narrow  leaved  Veronicay  which  may  possibly  prove  to 
be  a  new  species;  unfortunately,  it  was  neither  in  flower  nor 
fruit.  Descending  this  hill,  and  proceeding  onwards,  I  found 
my  uew  species  of  Phormium*  (P.  Forsterianum ,  MSS., 
ined.y)  growing  plentifully.  On  the  clayey  hills  in  this  loca¬ 
lity,  1  found  a  handsome  Pimelea ,  a  shrub  2-3  feet  in  height. 
Descending  to  the  beach,  through  a  deep  and  narrow  slaty 
defile,  I  wras  rewarded  with  specimens  of  an  elegant  little 
monopetalous  campanulate-flowered  plant;  a  peculiar  species 
of  Plantago,  with  small  leaves,  which  was  quite  new  to  me; 
and  a  plant  of  the  Myosotis  genus,  probably  M.  Forsterii , 
Endl.  This  beach  was  long  and  stony,  and  very  tedious 
w  alking,  the  inclination  seaward  being  so  great,  and  the  loose 
stones  of  which  it  was  composed  having  their  angles  washed 
round,  or  nearly  so.  Arriving  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
Waiapu  River,  I  turned  inland  by  its  northern  bank,  and 
proceeded  up  the  valley  of  Waiapu.  My  route  now  lay 
through  the  bed  of  the  river,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
was  at  present  dry,  but  in  winter  (judging  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  vegetation  and  stones  about  me)  a  mighty 
torrent.  I  noticed  young  trees  of  the  Edwardsia  genus  being 
very  plentiful  here,  but  whether  differing  from  the  tw  o  already 
known  New  Zealand  species,  I  could  not,  at  this  season,  d-e- 

*  I  intend,  at  some  future  day,  giving  a  descriptive  account  of  this 
very  elegant  and  useful,  and  very  distinct,  species  of  Phormium , 
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termine.  A  Carmichaelia,  too,  was  very  common,  which 
differed  much  in  habit  from  C.  australis ,  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  not  being  rigid  like  that 
plant,  and  much  more  filiform,  with  drooping  branches. 

Approaching  Rangitukia,  a  large  village  of  the  Ngati 
porou  tribe,  I  was  not  a  little  amused  and  gratified,  on  ob¬ 
serving  a  written  notice  addressed  to  me,  fastened  to  a  post 
by  the  path  side,  informing  me  that  the  people  of  the  village, 
who  had  heard  of  my  arrival,  were  at  their  work  in  their  plan¬ 
tations  at  some  distance,  and  would  not  return  till  evening; 
directing  me,  also,  to  the  house  which  I  was  to  occupy,  &c. 
This  writing  was  etched,  as  it  were,  with  a  nail  on  a  leaf  of 
Pkormium  tenax — a  common  mode  of  graphical  communica¬ 
tion  among  the  New  Zealanders,  when  not  in  possession  of 
paper;  and  in  which  they,  unknowingly,  imitate  those  nations 
from  whom,  doubtless,  they  are  descended.  At  this  village, 
where  the  natives  are  very  numerous,  I  remained  a  few  days, 
but  had  scarcely  time  or  opportunity  to  eat  or  rest.  During 
my  stay,  however,  I  succeeded  in  procuring  several  fossil 
bones  of  the  Moa*. 

On  the  29th,  I  left  this  hospitable  village,  and  proceeded, 
as  before,  up  the  dry  bed  of  the  river.  I  had,  on  my  former 
visit,  obtained  specimens  of  basanite,  siliceous  schistus,  sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  opal,  &c.  &c.,  from  this  locality;  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  my  collection  of  insects  was  large  and  curious,  em¬ 
bracing  individuals  of  different  genera  of  the  family  Arac/i- 
nideaty  which  are  here  both  large  and  numerous.  Many  of 
these  insects  often  carry  their  strong  and  glutinous  webs 
across  the  pathway ;  with  which,  if  you  happen  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  file,  your  face  coming  in  contact,  causes  you 
suddenly,  to  halt,  to  the  detriment  of  your  heels,  and  the  dis¬ 
arrangement  of  the  whole  line  of  march.  The  largest  Ci¬ 
cada  and  Libellula  are  often  seen  entangled  in  those  webs, 

*  Vide  Tasmanian  Journal ,  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  for  an  account  of,  and 
remarks  on,  the  Moa . 
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and  seized  by  their  ruthless  and  powerful  enemy.  I  also  se¬ 
cured  various  species  of  the  genera,  Vespa,  Thynnus,  Coc- 
cinella,  Mantis,  Forjicida ,  and  Dytiseus,  and  of  others 
quite  unknown  to  me;  several  of  which,  are  doubtless  new  to 
science.  I  could  but  remark,  that  in  many  of  them  their 
colour  was  assimilated  to  that  of  the  plant  on  which  they 
lived— a  beautiful  display  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  by  which 
many  of  His  smaller  and  stationary  creatures  are  the  better 
enabled  to  elude  the  unceasing  depredations  of  their  ever- 
vigilant  and  rapacious  enemies. 

“  Where  space  exists,  Thine  eyes  of  mercy  see, — 

Creation  lives,  and  moves,  and  breathes  in  Thee !” 

On  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  I  discovered  a  new 
and  peculiar  species  of  Rubus ;  an  almost  leafless  shrub, 
having  only  here  and  there  at  the  extremities  of  its  youngest 
branches,  a  small  compound  leaf  of  three  leaflets.  It  was 
about  five  feet  high,  branches  very  long,  filiform,  and  much 
entangled;  in  colour,  a  beautiful  light  green,  thickly  studded 
with  orange-coloured  prickles.  The  natives,  who  accom¬ 
panied  me,  assured  me  that  it  bore  red  fruit  in  the  winter, 
on  which  the  birds  fed.  I  could  not,  however,  fiud  a  vestige 
of  either  flower  or  fruit.  Here  also  I  discovered  two  small 
exspitose  plants  of  the  natural  order  Compositacea,  called 
by  the  natives,  Papapa;  together  with  two  species  of  Epilo - 
biujn,  which  were  new  to  me.  This  valley  abounds  in  grass, 
and  possesses  a  rich  alluvial  soil;  slate,  of  a  coarse  quality, 
shows  itself  in  large  quantities  towards  its  upper  end.  I  soon 
arrived  at  Wakawitira,  belonging  to  the  Nagatiporou  tribe, 
one  of  the  largest  native  towns  in  New  Zealand,  containing, 
when  all  are  assembled,  from  3  to  4,000  souls.  This  village 
is  not  far  from  the  celebrated  mountain  Hikurangi;  an  emi¬ 
nence  belonging  to  the  chain  of  mountains,  which  take  their 
rise  at  the  East  Cape,  and  continue  on  to  Wellington,  Cook’s 
Straits,  and  which  were  denominated  by  Cook,“  the  Southern 
Alps.” 
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1  remained  at  this  village  a  clay  or  two,  and  could  but  con¬ 
trast  with  thankfulness,  the  wonderful  change,  outward  at 
least,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  people  of  this  district, 
since  my  former  visit  with  the  Rev.  (now  Archdeacon)  W. 
Williams,  in  1838.  Then,  the  inhabitants  were  living  in  the 
grossest  darkness  of  heathenism  ;  none  knew  how  to  read — 
none  knew  anything  of  an  hereafter:  note ,  nearly  700  persons 
assembled  for  service  in  the  chapel  of  this  village,  a  building 
which  they  had  themselves  built  of  the  hark  of  the  Totara 
tree  ( Podocarpus  ?  Totarra  Don.),  measuring  nearly  80  feet 
by  40;  while  in  the  school,  after  morning  prayers,  l  had, 
1st  class,  readers  in  the  New  Testament,  77;  2nd  ditto, 
readers  who  required  prompting,  92;  3rd  ditto,  128;  4th 
ditto,  rehearsers  of  catechisms,  &c.  240;  and  infants,  98 — 
making  a  total  at  school,  on  a  week-day,  when  numbers  were 
absent  at  their  plantations,  of  63-5  persons,  of  whom  more 
than  100  could  read  well. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  December,  I  re-commenced 
my  journey.  I  had  proceeded  but  a  few  yards,  ere  1  dis¬ 
covered  a  very  pretty  procumbent  Ranunculus,  with  impari- 
pinnate  leaves.  Two  fine  species  of  Graminece ,  which  grew 
here  on  the  river’s  banks,  I  also  secured.  Crossing  the  stream, 
which  at  the  ford  was  not  waist  deep,  I  found  a  curious  little 
Lobelia,  growing  in  grassy  spots.  Here,  also,  that  pretty 
little  thyme-scented  species  of  Lubiatce,  Micromeria  Cun - 
ninghamii,  Benth.,  abounded.  Leaving  the  grassy  plains  of 
Waiapu,  and  proceeding  towards  the  sea,  through  a  long 
winding  and  stony  watercourse,  I  defended  to  the  beach, 
without  detecting  any  thing  new  by  the  way,  save  a  few 
mosses.  Continuing  on  by  the  shore  for  a  few  miles,  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  Wareponga,  a  small  village  close  to  the  sea.  In  my 
way  thither,  I  noticed  the  great  quantities  of  whole  timber 
which  every  where  protruded  from  underneath  the  cliffs, 
buried  in  some  places  under  hills  of  earth  from  20  to  50  feet 
in  perpendicular  height ;  a  faithful  testimony  to  the  convul- 
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si  on  which  Nature  must  formerly  have  undergone  in  these 
parts.  To  all  questions  concerning  this  timber  the  natives 
invariably  reply,  “  No  te  hurihanga  wenua,”  i.  e.  caused  by 
the  overturning  of  the  earth.  In  building  of  chapels,  or  good 
houses,  throughout  the  district,  the  uatives  generally  dig  up 
the  large  trees  out  of  the  ground  (which  are  mostly  Totara), 
and,  having  split  and  smoothed  them,  use  them  for  posts; 
the  timber  thus  procured,  is  dark,  somewhat  of  a  chocolate 
colour,  and  has  a  very  neat  appearance. 

Water,  that  indispensable  refreshment  to  the  dry  and 
thirsty  traveller,  was  rather  scarce  in  this  locality,  being  only 
observed  here  and  there  trickling  from  the  cliffs.  Under¬ 
neath  these  drippings  were  small  pools,  and  by  their  sides 
lay  shells  of  the  Ilaliotis  genus,  with  which  the  passers-by 
drank,  but  not  to  their  satisfaction ;  the  water  being  strongly 
impregnated  with  some  nauseous  alkali,  probably  soda,  the 
crystallized  efflorescence  of  which  lay  deposited  about. 

From  these  cliffs  the  natives  collect  in  large  quantities  the 
red  oxide  of  iron,  with  which  they  make  a  coarse  red  pigment, 
much  used  in  smearing  their  canoes,  architraves  of  their 
chief’s  houses,  and  stores  in  which  they  keep  their  sweet 
potatoes,  images,*  carved  work,  mausoleums,  sacred  enclo¬ 
sures,  and  every  article,  in  fact,  which  they  may  please  to 
make  sacred ;  red  being  invariably  their  sacred  colour.f  The 

#  These  images,  like  those  of  the  Lares  of  the  ancient  Romans,  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  commendation  of  their  ancestors ;  and  may ,  I  think, 
be  not  improperly  classed  as  Lares  domesiici  et  familiarcs.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  they  were  ever  worshipped. 

t  Red,  appears  to  have  been  a  colour  used  for  similar  purposes  from 
very  ancient  times,  Herodotus  states,  that,  “  according  to  ancient  cus¬ 
tom,  all  ships  were  painted  of  a  red  colour  (lib.  iii.  Thalia ,  s.  58) ;  and, 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Libya,  lie  says — ■“  The  Ausenses 
stain  their  bodies  with  vermillion”  (lib.  iv.  Melpomene ,  s.  191).  From 
Pliny,  wc  learn — “  this  (red)  was  much  used  by  the  Romans  in  his  time  as 
a  paint,  and  formerly  applied  to  sacred  purposes  (Nat,  Hist.,  lib.  xxxiii. 
c.7.).  The  writer  of  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  represents  the 
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red  pigment,  with  which  they  formerly  anointed  their  hair 
and  bodies,  is  of  a  finer  quality,  and  is  generally  obtained  by 
laying  a  quantity  of  fern  fronds  in  some  running  chalybeate 
water,  on  which  a  fine  ferruginous  mud  is  speedily  deposited ; 
more  fern  is  then  laid,  stratum  super  stratum ,  until  they  sup¬ 
pose  they  have  a  sufficient  quantity,  when  the  whole  mass  is 
taken  out,  the  ferruginous  particles  collected,  made  up  into 
balls,  and  baked  for  use.  This  fashion  of  anointing  them¬ 
selves  with  red,  is,  however,  nearly  obsolete;  being  only  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  few  of  the  old  grandees  of  other  days.  Nothing 
can  possibly  present  a  more  disgusting  appearance,  than  a 
half  naked  haggard  old  New  Zealand  lady  with  dishevelled 
locks,  who,  hearing  of  your  approach,  has  hastily  poured  the 
contents  of  her  rouge-pot  over  her  head  and  face  !  Such  dis¬ 
gust  is  only  surpassed,  when  such  a  being  condescends  to 
move  out  of  her  little  enclosure  to  embrace  and  rub  noses 
with  the  white  man ;  an  act,  requiring  no  small  degree  of  self- 
possession  and  gallantry,  on  the  part  of  the  obliged  gentle¬ 
man,  quietly  to  receive.  This  red  pigment  they  here  call 
Takou,  while  among  the  northward  tribes  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Kokoo6. 

On  the  rocks  near  Wareponga,  I  observed  a  large  species 
of  red  conical-shelled  Patella ,  which  sank  the  base  of  its 
shell  considerably  into  the  face  of  the  rock  on  which  it  had 
fixed  its  residence;  these  rocks,  as  before,  were  composed  of 
indurated  clay.  Here,  too,  I  obtained  some  beautiful  spe- 

carpenter  fashioning  a  piece  of  wood  into  an  image,  laying  it  over  with 
Vermillion,  and  with  paint  colouring  it  red  (ch.  xii).  And,  in  Holy 
Writ,  Ezekiel,  the  prophet,  reproving  idolatry,  says—' u  Aholibah  in¬ 
creased  her  idolatries ;  when  she  saw  men  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall, 
images  of  the  Chaldeans  pourtrayed  with  Vermillion’’  (ch.  xxiii.  15). 
Whether  this  anciently  -used  red  pigment  was,  in  every  case,  obtained 
from  native  cinnabar,  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but,  from 
the  red  oxide  of  iron  being  a  substance  very  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  supposing  that 
such  might,  with  some  nations  at  least,  be  commonly  used. 
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cimens  of  fossil  marine  shells,  imbedded  in  sand-stone;  the 
stone  itself  being  extremely  hard.  On  the  sandy  shore,  in 
front  of  the  village,  I  detected  a  rambling  Clematis ,  with  ter- 
nate,  coriaceous,  and  glabrous  leaves,  the  lower  half  of  each 
leaflet  being  greatly  crenate.  I  believed  this  to  be  a  new 
species  (or,  perhaps,  a  variety  of  C.  coriacea ,  Be  Cand. 
prodr.  I.  p.  5)  but,  unfortunately,  lost  my  specimens  which 
I  brought  away  for  examination. 

During  the  whole  night,  there  incessantly  descended — 

- “  Whole  sheets  of  sluicy  rain, 

Suck’d  by  the  spongy  clouds  from  oil’ the  main;” 

from  which  I  was  happy  to  take  refuge  in  a  native’s  little  hut, 
which  not  being  finished  was  far  from  being  water-proof. 
Here,  among  the  reeds  with  which  the  hut  was  lined,  were 
myriads  of  small  insects  of  the  Anobium?  genus,  who  most 
annoyingly  kept  up  a  continuous  drumming  and  tickling  all 
night.  I  tried  to  secure  some  of  these  gallant  little  sere¬ 
nades,  or  at  least  to  get  them  to  keep  the  peace,  but  in  vain. 
Morning  however  broke,  and  being  fine,  I  continued  my 
journey.  After  travelling  for  four  miles  over  beaches,  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  Waipiro,  a  small  village,  whence  I  directed  my  course 
inland,  over  high  and  craggy  hills.  A  short  distance  beyond 
Tapatahi,  a  village  romantically  perched  on  a  high  and  per¬ 
pendicular  crag,  I  discovered  a  timber  tree  of  the  Natural 
Order  Corylacece ,  from  30  to  GO  feet  in  height,  with  small 
oval  entire  leaves,  which  may  possibly  be  found  to  belong  to 
the  Linnsean  genus  Fagus.  I  had  first  noticed  this  plant, 
in  this  very  locality,  a  few  years  before,  but  had  not  subse¬ 
quently  seen  it  in  any  of  my  wanderings,  until  I  came  again 
to  the  same  spot.  I  got  a  native  to  climb  it,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  me  a  branch,  but  was  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to 
procure  good  specimens.  Proceeding  onwards,  I  discovered 
two  elegant  species  of  Fpilobium,  a  species  of  Convol¬ 
vulus,  with  very  small  leaves ;  and  a  species  of  Pittosporum , 
which  at  first  I  took  for  P.  umbcUatnm,  Banks ,  but  have 
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since  determined  it  to  be  a  distinct,  and  probably  a  new  spe¬ 
cies,  ranking  between  P.  crassifolium,  Banks ,  and  P.  um- 
bellatum .  Here,  while  resting  on  the  turf,  I  noticed  the 
great  prevalence  of  smut  ( Uredo ,  sp.)  in  the  common  indi¬ 
genous  grasses;  and  also  the  great  profusion  of  Edwardsia 
microphylla ,  which  every  where  abounded.  At  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Island,  this  tree  is  by  no  means  common,  nor  do 
I  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  single  plant  in  any  other  lo¬ 
cality,  than  close  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  on  headlands 
near  the  sea.  A  large  erect  species  of  Ranunculus  I  also 
found  in  this  spot.  Towards  evening  I  brought  up,  in  rain, 
at  Te  Ariuru,  a  large  village  in  Tokomaru  Bay;  a  spot, 
which,  by  the  botanist,  will  ever  be  contemplated  with  the 
most  pleasant  association  of  feeling — for  here  it  was  that 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  botanized,  in  October, 
1769.  This  Bay  was  called  Tegadoo,  by  Cook.  I  was 
obliged  to  remain  at  this  village  a  day  or  two,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  violent  gale  of  wind  and  rain,  which  commenced 
on  the  night  of  my  arrival,  and  which  completely  imprisoned 
me  within  the  canvas-wralls  of  my  tent.  On  the  ebbing,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  tide,  I  ventured  to  the  rocks  just  below  me,  which, 
composed  of  a  very  hard  stone,  abounded  with  petrified 
marine  fossils.  In  tumbling  them  over  in  the  rain,  I  was  re¬ 
warded  with  a  truly  elegant  species  of  Patella ,  which,  not 
finding  described,  I  have  named  P.  Solandri ,*  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  Dr.  Solander. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  I  again  resumed  my  journey. 

*  Patella  Solandri;  Shell,  oval,  anteriorly  truncated,  much  de¬ 
pressed,  faintly  striated  longitudinally ,  diaphanous,  fragile,  covered  with 
a  thin  epidermis ;  inside,  smooth,  glossy ;  vertex,  very  much  anteriorly 
inclined,  sub-acute ,  produced,  slightly  recurved ;  margin ,  entire,  obso- 
letely  crenulated  within;  colour,  bluish-green,  concentrically  streaked 
with  brown,  beautifully  blotched,  or  tortuously  undulated,  with  same 
colour  towards  margin ;  5-7  lines  long,  4-5  lines  broad.  Hah.  Adhering 
to  the  under  side  of  large  smooth  stones;  Tokomaru  (Tegadoo)  Bay,  E. 
coast,  N.  Island,  New  Zealand.  W.  C.  MSS.,  ined. 
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My  route  being  by  the  sea  shore,  and  the  sea  in  many  places 
laving  the  bases  of  the  clayey  cliffs,  together  with  the  extreme 
wetness  and  slipperiness  of  almost  every  thing  from  the  late 
heavy  rains,  made  this  day’s  travelling  very  unpleasant.  At 
Motukaroro,  the  romantic  and  weather-worn  S.E.  headland 
of  Tokoraaru  Bay,  the  colossal  bones  of  a  huge  whale  lay 
bleaching  on  the  strand.  A  black  and  graceful  species  of 
Hcematopus ,  with  orange-coloured  bill  and  legs,  is  common 
on  these  undisturbed  shores.  Their  cry  is  very  quick  and 
shrill.  These  birds  generally  keep  together  in  pairs;  the 
plumage  of  the  young  ones  is  grey,  with  greyish  bill  and  legs, 
totally  unlike  those  of  the  parent  bird.  The  natives  call 
them  Torea,  and  believe  that  this  bird  knows  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  storm,  which  he  indicates  by  a  difference  in  his  note; 
crying,  ‘ 4  Keria,  keria”  (dig,  dig — i.  e.  shell-fish  out  of  the 
sand,  by  the  waves,  as  food  for  himself),  before  a  storm,  and 
“  Tokia,  tolua,”  after  one.  At  3  p.m.,  I  passed  Waihircrc, 
a  beautiful  waterfall,  which  fell  down  a  perpendicular  sand¬ 
stone  cliff,  the  face  of  which,  covered  with  mosses  and  ferns, 
appeared  more  than  ordinarily  lovely  in  this  desolate  and 
otherwise  barren  spot.  I  took  a  hasty  glance  at  the  vegeta¬ 
tion,  in  hopes  of  finding  somewhat  new,  but  could  not  detect 
anything.  I  obtained,  however,  another  distinct  species  of 
Patella  from  the  rocks,  in  this  day’s  journey.  By  sunset,  I 
reached  Anaura,  a  small  village  on  the  sea  coast.  Here,  in 
the  houses  of  the  natives,  a  quantity  of  a  thick  succulent 
Fucus  was  hung  up  to  dry,  which  they  informed  me  they 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  mixing  it  with  the  expressed  juice 
of  Tupakihe  ( Coriaria  Sarmentosa,  Forst .),  to  give  it  con¬ 
sistency.  This  Fucus  they  called  Rimurapa.  I  noticed  the 
beautiful  little  glossy  Cuckoo  ( Cuculus  lucidus ),  as  being 
very  abundant  in  this  neighbourhood.  This  handsome  bird 
is  migratory,  only  remaining  about  three  or  four  months  in 
New  Zealand  ;  but  where  it  goes  to  in  the  w  inter  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  The  natives— knowing  that  it  left  their 
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country,  and  not  being  aware  of  the  proximity  of  any  land  to 
which  it  could  resort,  nor  of  the  powers  of  flight  of  which  a 
bird  is  capable — asserted  that  it  spent  its  winter  on  a  whale’s 
back!  Like  the  European  cuckoos,  it  changes  its  note  in 
about  a  month  after  its  arrival,  which,  to  the  New  Zealander, 
is  very  pleasing,  being  his  assured  sign  of  summer.  It  is  a 
bold  bird,  coming  frequently  into  gardens  in  search  of  insects. 
By  the  natives  of  these  parts  it  is  called  Koekoea;  but,  by 
the  northern  tribes,  Pipiwarauroa. 

Leaving  Anaura,  and  striking  inland,  I  ascended  some 
steep  hills,  on  whose  summits  I  noticed  several  line  trees  of 
the  Trophis  genus  (7T.  opaca?  Sol.);  none,  however,  pos¬ 
sessing  either  flower  or  fruit.  Passed  some  clumps  of  Kalii- 
katea  ( Dacrydium  cxcelsum)  this  day;  the  land  about  being 
swampy,  rushy,  and  very  poor.  Secured  some  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  genus  Epilobium ,  and  two  new  ferns,  Polypo¬ 
dium  sylvaticum ,  and  I)  ax  alii  a  No  vce-Zcala  n  di  ce,  *  which 
grew'  here,  beneath  the  forest’s  shade.  Arriving  at  the  banks 
of  the  river  Uawa,  at  present  a  muddy  rapid  stream,  swollen 
greatly  through  the  late  rains,  I  noticed  a  Lobelia  (probably, 
L.  angulata,  Forst.),  and  a  species  of  Violacece  (Erpcfion? 
Don.),  growing  thickly  on  its  banks.  After  some  little  time 
spent  in  fording  the  stream  (which  I  managed  to  do  with  the 
assistance  of  some  strong  natives),  I  continued  my  journey 
until  I  arrived  at  Mangatuna,  a  small  village,  where,  on  the 
pressing  solicitation  of  the  chief,  I  consented  to  spend  the 
night.  Here,  I  found  an  old  blind  chief,  who,  for  a  time, 
valiantly  defended  the  native  superstitions.  Our  discussion, 
which  was  not  a  little  animated,  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  by-standers.  This  old  man,  whose  name  was  JIakahaka, 
also  stated,  that  he  recollected  Cook’s  visit  in  1760,  although 
he  was  but  a  very  little  boy  then.  From  this  village,  recross- 

*  Vide,  “  Filices  'Novcb.  A  Classification,  fyc.  Tasmanian  Journal, 
Vol.ii,  p.lGl ,  for  a  description  of  these  ferns,  and  of  several  other  new 
species  discovered  in  this  excursion. 
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ing  the  Uawa  twice,  I  proceeded  over  rich  alluvial  plains, 
which  form  its  banks  to  the  sea-side;  obtaining  a  few  small 
plants  by  the  way,  which  were  new  to  me.  At  2  p.in.  I 
reached  Ilonurora,  a  large  village  on  the  sea  coast,  at  the 
mouth  of  I  he  Uawa  river.  This  river  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth, 
but  small  vessels  of  20  to  40  tons  can  come  in,  and  lay  quite 
alongside  of  the  village.  Such  have  entered,  but  the  master 
of  one  of  them  informed  me,  that  it  is  an  utter  impossibility 
to  remain  in  the  river  during  a  fresh  occasioned  by  heavy 
rains  in  the  winter  season. 

This  bay,  or  rather  open  roadstead,  is  the  Tolaga  Cay  of 
our  illustrious  circumnavigator,  Cook.  Here,  his  ships  were 
at  an  anchor  in  October,  17G9;  here  it  was,  that  the  first  of 
those  elegant  trees,  Knightia  excelsa ,  Brown ,  was  seen,  and 
the  first  New  Zealand  Palm  ( Areca  sapida ,  Sol.)  cut  down 
for  the  sake  of  its  edible  top.  Here,  too,  near  the  S.E. 
headland  of  the  bay,  Cook  dug  a  well,  for  the  supplying  of 
his  ships  with  water;  which  well  is  shown  at  this  day  by  the 
natives,  to  the  curious  “  white  man”  travelling  this  way. 

The  native-built  chapel  at  this  village,  though  not  so  large 
as  some  which  I  had  lately  seen,  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 
Without,  it  is  a  plain  building,  34  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide, 
and  nearly  20  feet  to  the  roof.  Within,  however,  it  has  an 
elegant  appearance,  being  very  neatly  reeded  with  the  long 
slender  culms  of  Arundo  australis ,  closely  placed  and  firmly 
fastened  on  the  outer  wall,  composed  of  flat  bundles  of 
Typha  angustifolia .  The  broad  posts,  or  rather  pilasters, 
are  of  the  dark  and  almost  fossil  Totara  already  mentioned, 
cut  and  smoothed  nicely  with  a  little  adze,  without  the  help 
of  a  plane;  whilst,  upon  and  across  the  reeds  in  the  instcr- 
tices  between  the  posts,  narrow  black  and  red  wands  of  thin 
slips  of  wood  are  alternately  disposed  at  regular  distances, 
each  being  continuously  and  doubly  bound,  in  the  shape  of 
a  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  with  very  narrow  strips  of  the  white 
fibres  of  Freycinetia  Bank  sit. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  I  once  more  recommenced 
my  journey,  crossing  the  Uawa  at  its  mouth  in  a  canoe.  At 
first  my  route  lay  inland,  but  I  soon  found  I  had  to  descend 
again  to  the  sea  coast.  In  descending  a  high  hill  near  the 
sea,  I  was  gratified  and  rewarded,  in  discovering  an  elegant 
little  Arthropodium  in  flower.  This  very  distinct  species, 
only  6-9  inches  high,  I  only  detected  in  this  locality,  although 
I  sought  it  assiduously  throughout  the  remainder  of  my 
journey.  Close  by  it,  a  fine  shrubby  Pimclea  flourished. 
A  very  shy  and  peculiar  bird,  closely  allied  to  the  cuckoo 
tribe  (perhaps  a  species  of  Eudynamys )  was  to  be  met  with 
in  these  parts.  This  bird  has  a  remarkably  attenuated  body 
and  tail,  with  a  silky  spotted  plumage,  and  a  very  sweet  note. 
I  have  heard  it,  occasionally,  in  the  middle  of  the  night;  the 
natives  call  it,  Kohaperoa.  Proceeding  on,  over  long  sandy 
beaches,  I  was  soon  overtaken  with  rain,  from  which  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  shelter  under  some  fine  trees  of  Corynocarpus 
laviyatus ,  Forst .,  which  often  grow  in  clumps  near  the 
shore;  but  the  rain  continuing,  I  was  obliged  to  proceed. 
From  some  natives  whom  I  met  I  obtained  a  basket  of  fresh 
Haliotes ,  the  black  fish  of  which,  my  baggage  bearers  ate 
raw  with  great  zest.  On  their  shells  I  found  a  peculiar  little 
Patella ,  identical  with  a  species  discovered  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Hooker,  at  Auckland  Island.*  At 4p.m.,  we  arrived  at  Pa* 
rinuiotera,  the  high  bluft*  promontory  commonly  known,  from 
its  appearance  at  sea,  by  the  not  inappropriate,  though  quite 
unclassical,  cognomen  of  Gable-end  foreland.  This  remark¬ 
able  headland,  of  not  less  than  200  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  is  entirely  composed  of  white  indurated  clay,  on  whose 
face  and  sides  grew  not  so  much  as  a  single  moss  or  lichen, 
from  the  continual  crumbling  down  of  the  clay  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Here,  in  the  pelting  rain  beneath  this  towering 

*  B°th  the  botany  and  conchology  of  Auckland  Island,  appears  not 
only  to  be  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  New  Zealand  groupe,  but  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  very  same  genera,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  same  species. 
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era",  where  we  could  scarcely  stand  on  our  feet,  owing  to  the 
extreme  slipperiness  of  the  clayey  rocks,  we  found  that  the 
tide  had  not  sufficiently  receded  to  allow  of  our  passing  on¬ 
wards  without  hazard.  As,  however,  the  evening  was  draw¬ 
ing  on,  and  we  had  still  some  distance  to  travel  ere  we  should 
meet  with  either  food  or  shelter,  we  were  necessitated  to  make 
the  attempt.  Scrambling,  in  some  places,  on  all-fours  like  a 
cat,  and  upborne  in  others  by  my  faithful  natives,  I  rounded 
this  cape  through  the  breakers  (passing  under  a  natural  arch¬ 
way  in  the  rocky  cliff),  and  got  in  safety  to  the  other  side. 
Continuing  my  march,  I  collected  several  species  of  Algce, 
which  were  new  to  me.  At  sunset  we  arrived,  wet,  cold,  and 
hungry,  at  Pakarae,  a  small  village  containing  about  twelve 
persons;  who,  according  to  their  custom,  heartily  welcomed 
us,  although,  as  we  subsequently  found,  they  had  not  a  scrap 
of  food  to  give  us!  The  old  chief  kindly  pulled  up  three 
stakes  from  the  fence  of  his  little  city  (for  trees  there  were 
none  in  this  neighbourhood),  as  tent-poles  for  my  tent;  and 
presented  me  with  a  dead  cray-ffsh,  which  1  was  happy 
enough  to  obtain  and  divide  among  six  of  my  party  (in¬ 
cluding  myself)  as  a  substitute  for  supper.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  started  early  (having  procured  a  basket  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  for  breakfast,  which  were  fetched  during  the  night  from 
some  distance),  travelling,  as  yesterday,  by  the  seaside.  At 
2  p.m.  my  party  halted  to  roast  a  few  potatoes  for  our 
dinner,  which  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  straying  about 
a  little;  in  doing  so,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Eu¬ 
phrasia  cuneata  in  flower,  which  was  abundant  hereabouts 
on  the  low  clayey  cliff’s;  and  three  plants  of  Compositacece 
which  were  new  to  me;  one  of  which,  a  curious  little  one- 
flowered  plant,  was  covered  with  a  thick  viscid  substance, 
which  exuded  from  its  glandular  pores.  Here,  also,  procum¬ 
bent  on  the  sand,  I  found  a  small  plant,  in  habit  and  general 
appearance  somewhat  resembling  Tetragonia  expansa ,  but 
differing  widely  in  its  fruit,  its  berries  being  large,  succulent, 
pimpled,  and  dewy,  and  filled  with  a  carmine-coloiucd  juice. 
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This  juice  is  used  by  the  natives  of  these  parts  in  writing,  as 
a  substitute  for  ink;  but,  like  most  other  simple  vegetable 
(lyes,  is  very  evanescent.  The  natives  call  the  plant  Kokihi. 
A  small  straggling  procumbent  plant,  which  at  first  sight  I 
supposed  to  be  Anchusa  spathulata,  Roem .,  also  grew  here; 
but  that  plant  is  described  as  possessing  “  foliis  ovatis  obtu- 
sis,”  which  this  one  has  not;  to  that  natural  order,  however, 
it  belongs.  The  summons  being  given,  to  dine  and  march, 
I  obeyed  ;  and,  leaving  the  seaside,  struck  inland,  over  low 
sand-hills  and  through  a  long  swamp  of  Phormium.  About 
5  p.m.  I  reached  the  river  at  Turangunui,  a  village  in  the  inner 
N.W.  angle  of  Poverty  Bay.  Crossing  the  river  in  a  canoe, 
I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Kaupapa,  a  church-mission 
station,  where  Archdeacon  Williams  resides.  This  place  I 
reached  at  7  p.m.,  quite  tired.  The  very  hospitable  recep¬ 
tion,  however,  which  we  all  received  from  the  Archdeacon, 
went  far  towards  causing  us  to  forget  the  toils  of  thejourney. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  the  White  Mangrove  ( Avicennia 
resinifera,  Forst .,  A.  tomentosa?  Linn.),  so  very  common 
in  salt  water  creeks  and  marshes  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
island,  was  not  seen  anywhere  on  this  line  of  coast.  The 
natives  say,  that  it  does  not  grow  in  these  parts;  their  name 
for  this  tree,  is  Manawa. 

At  Poverty  Bay  I  remained  several  days,  and  during  my 
stay  obtained  specimens  of  several  new  and  little  known 
plants;  among  which  I  may  notice — a  fine  spiny  shrub  of 
the  Natural  Order  Rhamnacece  (probably  of  the  genus  Dis- 
c aria,  Hook.),  which  grows  plentifully  here  in  the  alluvial 
plains  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  attains  the  height  of 
2-4  feet,  and  will,  doubtless,  make  an  admirable  fence.  The 
natives  give  this  plant  the  expressive  name  of  Tamatakuru, 
i.  e.  Standing- face-beater. — A  very  lovely  and  fine  moss, 
with  large  membranaceous  leaves; — a  one-flowered  Composi - 
taceous  plant,  possessing  an  elegant  coloured  and  imbricated 
involuere; — and  a  curious  minute  Lenina- like  floating  plant, 
were  among  the  number  of  my  spoils.  I  was  rather  surprised 
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to  find  the  Ngaio  (Myoporum  latum,  Forst .)  growing  very 
commonly  here  as  a  small  forest  tree,  with  a  straightness  and 
height  unknown  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island.  In  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  and  adjacent  districts,  M.  latum  is  an  irre¬ 
gular  growing  shrub,  or  small  tree,  and  only  found  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea;  there,  too,  its  wood 
is  so  small,  as  not  to  be  of  any  use,  and  is  not  even  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  firing;  whilst,  here,  the  tree  attains  the 
height  of  30-35  feet,  and  its  wood  is  very  commonly  used  by 
the  natives  for  posts,  poles,  rafters,  &c. 

On  the  morning  of  December  20th,  I  once  more  recom¬ 
menced  my  journey,  directing  my  course,  for  the  first  time, 
directly  into  the  interior.  Proceeding  up  Turanga  valley  by 
the  river’s  banks,  over  alluvial  and  grassy  plains  (sure  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  whole  of  this  ground  had  at  some  period  been 
cultivated  by  the  natives,  who  are  very  numerous  in  this  dis¬ 
trict),  I  reached  the  forests  at  the  base  of  the  first  high  range 
of  hills  by  2  p.m.  In  my  way  thither,  I  observed  another 
fine  plant  of  that  unique  and  leafless  Rubus ,  which  I  disco¬ 
vered  in  Waiapu  valley,  much,  however,  in  a  similar  state. 
Here,  I  obtained  a  tall  and  new  species  of  Compositaccce  ; — 
a  Viola ,  which  grew  plentifully  on  the  river’s  banks,  though 
not  in  flower; — and  an  elegant  membranaceous-leaved  fern 
( Lomaria  rotundifolia ,  n.  sp .  W.  C\).  In  pools,  in  marshy 
grounds,  I  discovered  a  fine  aquatic  Ranunculus ,  with  very 
long  and  fistulous  petioles,  nearly  as  stout  as  the  barrel  of  a 
goose  quill.  On  the  clayey  hills,  and  generally  in  dry  elevated 
spots,  I  obtained  specimens  of  two  plants,  possessing  a  very 
Aster-like  appearance,  and  which  may  probably  prove  to  be 
species  of  Cebnisia .  Ascending  a  hill,  I  discovered  a  plant 
with  copious  verticillate  inflorescence,  large  sub-rotund  leaves, 
and  long  succulent  petioles.  Most  unfortunately  I  could  not 
find  a  specimen  possessing  either  flowers  or  seeds,  although 
I  sought  most  assiduously  for  such.  It  must  have  flowered 
very  early  in  the  season,  as  both  carpels  and  peduncles  in 
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every  specimen  were  quite  withered.  Some  flower-stalks 
♦  were  from  12  to  20  inches  in  height.*  From  a  barren  hill  in 
this  locality  I  obtained  a  Lycopodium,  which  I  had  not  before 
noticed;  together  with  a  few  mosses.  From  these  heights  the 
prospect  is  most  extensive.  Beneath  me,  as  a  panorama,  was 
Poverty  Bay,  with  its  romantic  headlands;  while  far  away  to 
the  left,  Hikurangi  (the  mountain  near  Waiapu)  hid  his  vene¬ 
rable  head  in  clouds.  The  atmosphere,  however,  was  so  filled 
with  smoke,  arising  from  the  fern  which  was  burning  furiously 
to  windward,  that  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  I  discerned 
a  single  distant  object.  Continuing  my  march  till  near  sun¬ 
set,  I  halted  for  the  night  by  the  side  of  a  small  stream  in  a 
desolate  wild,  called  by  the  natives,  Tapntapaunia.  Here, 
several  species  of  the  genus  Epilobium  flourished  luxuriantly, 
of  which  I  secured  specimens.  The  sides  of  the  rivulet  were 
ornamented  with  fine  plants  of  a  species  of  large-leaved 
?  Fagus,  which  1  believe  to  he  quite  distinct  from  a  closely 
allied  species  discovered  by  me  at  Wangarei,  in  1839.f  I 
think,  however,  that  both  of  these  species  will  be  found  to 
possess  affinity  with  Fagus  Cunninghamii ,  Hook.,  a  species 
found  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  Since  penning  the  above,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  add,  that  1 
have  obtained  (subsequent  to  my  return  to  the  Bay  of  Islands)  fine  living 
specimens  of  this  plant,  through  sending  a  native  from  Tnranga  to  pro¬ 
cure  some  roots.  These  have  flowered  since  they  have  been  in  my  pos¬ 
session.  Its  corolla  is  monopefalous,  labiate  and  quinquefid,  with  dicly- 
namous  stamens,  and  superior  unilocular  ovary.  It  may  probably  rank 
under  the  Natural  Order  Cyrtondrccece ;  which  order  has,  hitherto,  been 
only  represented  in  New  Zealand  Dy  a  solitary  species. 

t  The  leaves  of  the  species  of  Fogus  detected  at  Wangarei,  are,  ovato- 
cordate,  serrate  nearly  to  base,  truncate,  sub-tridentate,  serratures  in 
each  leaf  15-21,  petioles  slightly  villous,  leaves  larger  and  broader  than 
in  the  species  found  at  Tapatapauma;  which  are,  rhombic-ovate,  upper 
half  of  leaf  serrate  or  sub-laciniate,  much  more  truncate,  tridentate,  and 
attenuated  at  base,  serratures  acuminate  or  mucronate,  1 1-13  in  each  leaf, 
petioles  and  v'hole  upper  surface  of  leaf,  tomentose. — W.  C.,MSS.,  ined. 


Art.  XL — Analysis  of  Soils  from  Mona  Vale ,  near  Ross ,  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  By  Count  Streleski.  Communicated  by  Wm.  Kermode,  Esq.,  M.L.CL 
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CHEMICAL  CHARACTER  OF  100  GRAINS. 

Number 

of 

Reference 

Power 

of 

Absorbt. 

Power 

of 

Radiation. 

Capacity 

for 

Moisture. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Silica. 

Alumina. 

Iron. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potass. 

Soda. 

Sulphuric 

Acid. 

Chlorine. 

Cobalt. 

Water. 

Animal  & 
Vegetable 
Matter. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHARACTER,  AS  GIVEN  BY 

• 

MR.  KERMODE. 

1 

4-12.6° 

—2° 

+  18gr. 

1.18 

14.865 

2.750 

traces. 

16.000 

traces. 

2.000 

combined 

with 

potass. 

0.500 

traces. 

— 

24.450 

37.750 

Soil  from  a  drained  swamp,  of  the  highest 
productive  power  for  turnips,  rape,  and 
grasses,  yields  five  tons  of  bay  per  acre. 

2 

414.2° 

— 0,5° 

417.6 

1.00 

19.542 

8.352 

3.503 

3.020 

traces. 

— 

traces. 

1 .000 

traces. 

5.702 

22.800 

34.500 

Soil  from  the  same  swamp  (materially  dif¬ 
fering  in  its  constituents)  higher,  but  like 
the  preceding,  too  strong  and  rank  for  wheat. 

3 

49° 

— 3a 

48.00 

1.70 

54.920 

6.752 

14.996 

1.731 

— 

— 

1.500  of 
the  iron. 

— 

9.300 

9.700 

Of  the  lowest  productive  power ;  subject 
to  frost. 

4 

49.8° 

— 2.5® 

46.66 

1 

1.30 

51.858 

15.377 

9.265 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.500  of 
the  iron. 

— 

_ 

- 

Of  the  lowest  productive  power;  subject 
to  frost. 

REMARKS. 


A. — The  power  of  absorption  of  solar  heat,  spoken  ot  under  the  head  ot  Physical 
Property,  was  obtained  by  ascertaining  the  difference  of  temperature  which  existed 
between  a  thermometer,  covered  by  one-twentieth  part  of  an  inch  of  the  analysed  soil, 
and  a  naked  (reflecting)  one,  both  equally  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 

— The  power  of  Celestial  Radiation  was  arrived  at  from  the  difference  which  existed 
between  one  thermometer,  covered  by  the  soil  and  exposed  to  radiation  towards  the 
heavens  on  a  clear  night,  and  a  thermometer  screened  from  such  radiation. 

C. — The  determination  of  both  these  properties  are  important  to  the  farmer;  as  a  soil 
possessing  the  greatest  power  of  absorption  of  heat  is  the  best  suited  for  early  crops — 
whilst  that  which  radiates  more,  or  gives  off  more  of  its  heat  at  night,  is  liable  to  frost, 
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and  is  only  fit  for  that  season,  and  such  crops  as  are  least  liable  to  injury  from  that 
cause.  This  last  physical  property  of  the  soil,  so  prejudicial  to  the  farmer,  might  be  in 
great  measure  obliterated  by  augmenting  its  vegetable  constituents,  through  manure  and 
cultivation,  and  ploughing  in  of  grasses. 

D  — The  Capacity  for  Moisture,  means  that  property  which  a  soil,  deprived  of  its 
water,  has  to  attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  The  quantities  therefore  expressed 
under  that  head,  refer  to  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  100  grains  of  a  dried  soil, 
and  that  of  an  exposed  one  to  the  action  of  a  saturated  atmosphere;  not  less  important 
datum  to  the  farmer,  us  a  soil  which  attiacts  more  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  than 
another,  requires  less  ot  irrigation,  and  vice  versa. 

P,  E,  Streleski, 
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THE  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

The  Natural  History  collection,  made  by  the  officers  of  H.M.S.  Erebus 
and  Terror,  during  the  four  years’  voyage  of  these  ships,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  have  lately  been  unpacked  and  examined  by  the  different 
scientific  men,  preparatory  to  their  being  published  and  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  collection  is  the  largest  that  has  been  brought 
home  by  any  naval  expedition  since  the  time  of  Cook  and  Banks,  which 
is  more  highly  creditable  to  Captain  Ross  and  the  officers  under  his 
command,  when  we  consider  that  the  Expedition  was  chiefly  dispatched 
for  observing  magnetic  phenomena.  The  collection  consists  of  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  marine  animals  of  all  classes  and  orders,  from  seals  and 
fish  to  the  most  minute  animalcules,  chiefly  procured  from  the  shores  of 
the  islands  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  New  Zealand,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  Southern  and  Antarctic 
seas,  between  the  latitudes  of  10®  to  7 8°  soiflh.  For  the  great  extent  of 
the  ocean  traversed  by  these  ships  during  the  three  successive  voyages, 
gave  them  ample  opportunities  of  capturing  the  numerous  pelagic  ani¬ 
mals  which  swarm  in  those  seas.  To  procure  the  animals,  the  towing 
net  was  used,  from  the  latitude  of  England  to  78®  south,  twice  through 
the  tropics,  and  thrice  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  America  and  Africa.  The  dredge  was  continually  used  in  the 
Antarctic  circle,  in  depths  varying  from  40  to  400  fathoms,  and  on  many 
occasions  in  the  harbours  of  Falkland  and  Hermit  Islands,  at  Cape  Horn, 
Lord  Auckland  and  Campbell’s  Islands,  Kerguelen’s  Land,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  in  many  places  within  the  tropics,  as  the  banks  of  Cape  Frio 
and  the  Brazils.  Hence  has  been  produced  results  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  in  thus  bearing  on  the  most  interesting  geological  problems. 
During  the  stay  of  the  various  vessels  in  the  various  harbours,  great  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  the  collection  of  plants  and  land  animals  of  all  kinds. 
Thus  the  unexplored  islands  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  Kerguelen’s, 
and  Graham’s  Land,  offered  a  rich  store  of  varieties  to  the  botanist,  and 
the  long  stay  of  the  vessels  at  Van  Diemen’s  Land  and  New  Zealand, 
enabled  them  to  complete  the  fauna  and  flora  of  those  very  interesting 
colonies  :  the  botanical  collections  alone  consist  of  upwards  of  3,000 
species,  many  of  which  are  quite  new  to  science,  or  were  only  before 
known  by  the  specimens  brought  by  Banks  and  Solander.  The  collec¬ 
tion  is  accompanied  with  a  large  series  of  drawings,  of  the  more  delicate 
and  minute  marine  animals,  coloured  from  life,  and  accompanied  with 
microscopic  dissections,  and  a  large  and  most  important  collection  of 
drawings  of  the  rare  plants,  made  from  the  fresh  specimens  ;  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  curious,  as  showing  the  great  general  similarity  of  the  animal 
productions  of  the  two  poles  :  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  marine 
Crustacea,  but,  though  the  species  are  similar  in  general  character,  they 
are  all  still  distinct  as  species  from  those  of  the  Arctic  seas.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  lepidopterous  insects  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  British  Islands. — Athenceum,  No.  849,  p.  112. 


BOTANY  OF  THE  ANTARCTIC  VOYAGE. 

[From  the  London  Journal  of  Botany ,  for  May,  1844.] 

At  page  247  of  the  last  volume  of  our  Journal,  will  he  found  some  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  voyage  of  Her  Majesty’s  discovery  ships,  Erebus  and 
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Terror ,  in  the  Polar  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  of  the 
general  results  in  reference  to  Botany.*  The  several  places  touched  at, 
and  more  or  less  explored,  are  mentioned,  until  the  return  of  the  vessels 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  month  of  April  1843,  after  spending 
three  summers  in  the  fruitless  attempt,  notwithstanding  the  skill  and 
valour  of  the  commanding  officer  and  the  courage  and  bravery  of  the 
crews,  to  reach  the  South  Pole.  Still,  the  shores  of  a  great  continent, 
Victoria  Land,  clothed  with  everlasting  ice  and  snow,  were  discovered 
and  traced  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles.  These  exhibited  a  moun¬ 
tain  region  of  great  elevation,  from  9,000  to  12,000  feet  (one  of  these 
mountains  an  extinct  volcano),  and  the  latitude  of  774  was  attained, 
several  degrees  beyond  what  had  been  reached  by  any  other  navigator. 
Captain  (now  Sir  .lames  Clark)  Ross  brought  his  ships  home  in  safety 
in  October  1843,  after  a  four  years’  absence,  and  the  collections  of  Na¬ 
tural  History  were  all  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  was  our 
privilege  to  see  them.  ‘Without  such  an  inspection,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  form  an  idea  of  their  extent  and  value  :  they  reflect  the  highest  credit 
on  the  officers  of  the  expedition.  No  small  part  of  these  collections  is 
constituted  by  the  Herbarium  ;  and  so  numerous  are  the  species,  and 
such  is  deemed  their  interest,  to  the  cause  of  science,  that  upon  a  repre¬ 
sentation  being  made  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
supported  by  a  powerful  recommendation  from  Mr.  Brown  and  Dr. 
Buckland,  that  distinguished  Individual  caused  a  grant  to  be  made  from 
the  Treasury  in  aid  of  the  publication  of  such  portions  of  the  Herbarium 
as  are  considered  the  most  valuable;  and  the  Botanist  of  the  Expedi¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  is  charged  by  the  Admiralty  with  the 
superintendence  and  preparation  of  the  work.  Messrs.  Reeve,  Brothers, 
Lithographers  in  Natural  History,  and  Publishers,  King  William-street, 
London,  authors  of  a  very  beautiful  work  on  Shells,  undertake  the  pub¬ 
lication,  which  is  to  appear  in  monthly  parts,  till  the  whole  is  completed 
in  5  vols.  royal  quarto,  with  500  beautifully  executed  lithographic  plates 
of  new  or  imperfectly  known  species;  coloured  and  plain.  The  liberal 
assistance  of  government  enables  the  uncoloured  copies  to  be  offered  at 
the  very  low  cost  of  5s.  each  part  (8  plates,  and  2  sheets  of  closely 
printed  letter-press);  and  even  the  alluminated  copies  (coloured  from 
drawings  or  notes  made  on  the  spot),  at  the  scarcely  less  moderate  sum 
of  8s.  each  number. 

The  Floras  of  many  of  the  continents  and  islands  visited  are  too  well 
known  to  require  that  they  should  be  even  noticed  here.  It  lias  been 
thought  better  to  render  those  of  the  less  explored  regions  as  perfect  as 
the  present  knowledge  of  their  Botany  will  allow;  and  to  divide  the  pub¬ 
lication  into  three  separate  and  distinct  portions,  each  complete  in  itself ; 
as  follows  : — 

Part  I.  Flora  Antarctica. 

This  is  intended  to  embrace  a  complete  history  of  the  Vegetation  of 
the  Antarctic  Regions,  namely,  such  lands  as  are  situated  between  the 
parallels  of  50°  and  78°  south,  the  utmost  limit  that  has  been  attained 
by  navigators.  It  will  comprise  an  account  of  the  plants  of  Lord  Auck¬ 
land’s  and  Campbell’s  Islands,  of  Kerguelen’s  and  the  Falkland  Islands, 
of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  of  all  the  south  circumpolar  regions.  Amongst 
other  novelties  will  be  included  accounts  of  the  Callage  of  Kerguelen’s 
Island,  a  plant  entirely  new'  to  science,  though  discovered  arid  benefi¬ 
cially  used  during  Captain  Cook’s  voyage;  the  Tiissac  and  other  grasses 

*  This  very  interesting  account  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Tasmanian  Journal. 
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of  the  Falkland ;  and  the  Beech-trees,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  of  Cape 
Horn,  and  many  productions  of  great  botanical  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  collections  made  bv  the  officers  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror ,  during  three  years  spent  in  high  southern  latitudes, 
the  still  unpublished  Herbaria  formed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Forster  and 
Solan der  in  Cook’s  Voyage,  and  Menzies  in  that  of  Vancouver,  all  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  British  Museum,  are  placed  at  the  author’s  disposal  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Brown,  as  are  also  the  plants  of  Captain  Fitzroy’s 
Voyage,  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  Professor  Uenslow.  These  materials,  to¬ 
gether  with  species  from  private  Herbaria,  especially  that  of  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  KewT,  will  enable  the 
author  to  make  a  very  important  addition  to  the  extra-tropical  botany  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

No.  L  of  the  Flora  Antarctica  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  June  of  the 
present  year,  and  will  be  completed  in  20  Parts  with  160  plates;  and 
subscribers  are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  Messrs.  Reeve,  No.  8, 
King  William-street,  Strand.  This  will  be  succeeded  by  : 

Part  IL.  Flora  Novas  Zealandias  ; 

or,  the  Botany  of  New  Zealand  ;  and  will  contain  not  only  all  the  plants 
collected  by  the  author  in  the  Northern  Island,  but  will  include  brief 
characters  and  more  or  less  full  descriptions,  and  remarks  upon  all  that 
have  been  discovered  by  other  voyagers,  especially  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Forster,  Menzies  (from  the  Southern  Island),  Allan  and  Richard  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Dielt'enbach,  Mr.  Bidwill,  Dr.  Edgerlev,  Dr.  Logan,  Dr. 
Sinclair,  and  though  last,  not  least  in  point  of  importance,  the  rich  col¬ 
lections  recently  sent  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  by  Mr.  Cohn  so,  several  of 
whose  new  species  have  been  already  figured  in  the  “  leones  Plan  1  arum.” 
During  the  year  and  a  half  that  must  elapse,  previous  to  printing  this 
part  of  the  general  work,  it  is  hoped  that  many  novelties  will  be  received 
from  the  middle  island,  which  has  as  yet  been  but  partially  investigated; 
and  we  earnestly  invite  those  who  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  aid  in 
rendering  the  Flora  of  New  Zealand  as  complete  as  possible,  that  they 
will  kindly  do  so,  by  the  communication  of  good  specimens.  Even  in 
the  Northern  Island,  the  lofty  mountains  have  been  by  no  means  inves¬ 
tigated  as  they  deserve;  yet  we  are  well  aware  that  .be  hasty  visits  paid 
to  these  elevated  regions  by  Dr.  Diction  bach,  Mr.  Bidwdl,  and  Mr.  Co- 
lenso,  have  been  productive  of  several  new  and  very  remarkable  plants. 
It  lias  been  already  mentioned  in  this  Journal  that  four  distinct  species 
of  Beech  have  been  detected,  inhabiting-  the  mountain  regions,  or  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  group;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be 
found  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  the  climate  of  Britain.  One  of  them 
(Fogvs  fusca,  Hook.  Ic.  Plant.  Tabs,  dcxxx,  dcxxxi,)  is  already  in 
cultivation  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew,  but  is,  as  yet,  too  young 
to  be  planted  abroad  with  a  prospect  of  success.  The  Flora  Novae  Zea- 
landise  will  form  one  vol.  with  140  plates;  and  will  be  succeeded  lastly 
by: 

Part  III.  Flora  Tasmanicaj 

or,  the  Botany  of  Van  Diemen’s  Island,  in  2,  or  probably  3  volumes,  il¬ 
lustrated  with  200  plates.  This  will  in  itself  be  a  Herculean  task,  and 
the  author  would  shrink  from  the  performance  of  it.  were  it  not  for  the 
aid  which  has  been  or  will  be  afforded  by  his  friends,  whose  names  will 
be  more  particularly  mentioned  in  the  work  itself ;  but  it  would  be  un¬ 
pardonable  not  to  mention  on  the  present  occasion  the  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  and  encouragement  already  experienced  from  Ronald  Gunn,  Esq., 
the  then  Private  Secretary  to  the  excellent  Governor,  Sir  John  Franklin, 
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who  facilitated  his  researches  in  a  way  which  no  other  person  could  have 
done,  and  whose  communications  of  new  and  rare  species  from  districts 
never  before  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  botanist,  have  enriched  Dr.  Hooker’s 
Herbarium  no  less  than  that  of  his  father.  To  Mr.  Gunn  we  shall  be  in¬ 
debted  for  the  catalogue  of  Tasmanian  plants  being  more  complete  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  expected,  considering  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  many  portions  yet  unknown  to  the  European. 


THE  BOOMERANG. 

In  the  Minutes  of  the  Tasmanian  Society,  p.  157,  reference 
was  made  to  a  Paper  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Boomerang*,  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  is  of  sufficient 
interest  to  deserve  a  place  in  this  Journal  :  — 

Mr.  Samuel  Ferguson  read  the  first  part  of  a  paper  11  on  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Kiliee,  or  Boomerang."  the  object  of  which  was  to  show,  that  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  that  instrument  belonged  to  the  coteia  and 
anclye  of  the  Latin  classic  writers,  the  latter  being,  most  probably,  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  ale  ys  of  the  Greeks. 

The  chief  proofs  in  the  case  of  the  coteia  turned,  1st,  on  the  epithet 
j panda  applied  to  it  by  Silius  Itallcus  (Punic.  1.  iii.  v.  278),  and,  2nd,  on 
the  description  of  it  given  by  Isidore,  a  writer  of  the  end  of  the  sixth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  who  states  concerning  it,  “  Si  ab  ar - 
tijic  e  miltatvr  rursitm  redit  ad  earn  qut misit."  (Origin.  1.  xviii.  c.  7*) 

The  chief  proofs  ir.  the  case  of  the  aclys,  rested,  1st,  on  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  atlyS  and  coteia ♦  by  Servius  (in  ASneid.  1.  vii.  v.  730,  741)  ; 
2nd.  on  an  inference  of  its  semi -Umar  shape,  drawn  from  Valerius  Flac- 
cus  (Argonaut.  1.  vi.  w  99);  and  3rd,  on  the  statement  of  Sidonius  Ap- 
pollinaris,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century,  who,  referring,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  these  weapons,  describes  them  as  missiles,  “  qme  feriant  his 
missa  eemel.”  (Garni.  V.  v.  102.) 

The  identity  of  aclys  and  ancyle  was  inferred  from  their  apparent 
etymological  relation,  and  from  the  statement  of  the  Scholiast  on  Eu¬ 
ripides.  (Euripid.  Orest,  v.  1 179). 

An  investigation  of  the  radical  meanings  of  these  names  confirmed  the 
testimonies  adduced,  by  showing  that  each  was  properly  descriptive  of  a 
curved  instrument. 

The  statement  of  Isidore,  that  the  cateia  and  club  of  Hercules  were  the 
same,  was,  in  like  manner,  confirmed  by  an  investigation  of  the  radical 
meaning  of  the  word  r  lava ,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  drawings  of  curved 
clavcE  (almost  identical  in  form  with  a  variety  of  the  Australian  instru¬ 
ment)  taken  from  the  antique,  one  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  the  Herculean  weapon.  A  further  confirmation  was 
drawn  from  the  fact,  that  instruments,  formed  on  the  model  of  these, 
were  found  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  flight  of  the  boomerang.  So  also  of 
the  club  or  hammer  of  Thor,  the  Hercules  of  Scandinavian  mythology, 
stated  in  the  Edda  to  have  possessed  similar  properties  ;  instruments  of  a 
X,  and  hammer  shape,  being  also  found  to  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Australian  weapon.  Hence,  an  illustration  of  the  crosses  on  Pagan 
British  coins,  and  of  the  tradition  of  cruciform  missiles  still  preserved  in 
Irish  romances. 

The  connexion  between  the  curved  club  and  the  boomerang  being  thus 
established,  it  was  suggested,  that  some  relationship  might  be  looked  for 
between  the  Germanic  nations,  who  still  call  the  club  keile  and  kiele,  a 
name  properly  descriptive  of  a  crooked  weapon,  and  the  Australian  tribes 
who  call  the  cognate  instrument  kiliee. 
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From  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  names  of  the  straight  spear  in  se¬ 
veral  of  the  languages  of  Europe  are  either  identical,  or  radically  con¬ 
nected,  with  these  characteristic  names  of  the  crooked  missile,  it  was 
argued  that  the  boomerang  is  a  more  ancient  weapon  than  the  spear. 

The  author  exhibited  a  tabular  digest  of  the  significant  synonymes  of 
a  variety  of  words,  all  of  them  necessarily  involving  Ihe  idea  of  curva¬ 
ture.  These  lie  arranged  according  to  their  palpable  resemblances;  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  indices  or  characteristic  syllables  of  the 
classes  so  resulting,  were  uniformly  identical  with  the  roots  of  the  names 
by  which  the  curved  weapon  and  spear  have  been  'known. 

Mr.  Ferguson  stated,  that  the  transit  of  these  names  from  the  one 
class  of  weapons  to  the  other,  appears  to  have  taken  place  through  the 
medium  of  the  amentum,  or  attached  sling,  by  which  the  spear  was  ori¬ 
ginally  thrown.  He  suggested  a  similar  mode  of  throwing  the  Austra¬ 
lian  instrument,  and  illustrated  it  from  a  British  coin  of  Cunobeline. 

From  an  investigation  of  the  relations  observable  among  the  nations 
which  appear  to  have  used  weapons  of  this  description,  the  author  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  use  of  them  in  Europe  was  in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to 
the  Gomarite  branch  of  the  Japetian  family. 


WINGLESS  BIRDS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Professor  Owen  lately  gave  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Institution 
of  London,  on  the  Wingless  Birds  of  New  Zealand.  In  the  year  1839 
there  arrived  in  this  country,  from  New  Zealand,  a  fragment  of  the  shaft 
of  a  bone  of  some  unknown  animal,  supposed  to  have  existed  in  those 
islands  during  the  historical  period.  From  this  single  relict,  deficient 
in  those  terminal  processes  to  which  the  zoologist  looks  for  a  clue  to 
his  reseaches  into  the  probable  forms  and  habits  of  extinct  animals, 
Professor  Owen  inferred  that  this  bone  must  have  belonged  to  a  struthious 
bird,  about  the  size  of  a  an  ostrich,  but  resembling  the  extinct  Dodo 
of  the  Mauritius.  Since  that  time,  other  bones,  belonging  to  birds  of 
the  same  family,  but  of  different  species,  have  reached  England,  and 
established,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  justice  of  Mr.  Owen’s  inference,  made 
four  years  ago,  on  such  scanty  data.  The  great  point  of  Mr.  Owen’s 
present  communication,  was  to  explain  the  process  of  reasoning  which 
led  him  to  this  result.  Looking  into  the  interior  of  the  piece  of  bone 
he  had  to  examine,  he  observed,  that  its  cancellous  structure  was  less 
fine  and  fibrous  than  that  of  any  of  the  long  bones  of  a  mammiferous 
animal, — that  it  was  still  less  like  the  hones  of  a  reptile,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  solid  throughout,— that  with  respect  to  the  remaining  order  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds,  the  structure  of  this  bone,  its  density 
and  size,  proved  that,  though  the  bone  of  a  bird,  it  could  not  belong 
to  any  that  were  organized  for  flight.  Mr.  Owen  also  remarked,  that 
although  a  sufficient  supply  of  various  bones  of  the  leg  and  foot  ot 
this  bird  had  subsequently'  been  received  by  him,  to  enable  hint  to 
characterize  several  species,  there  had  not  appeared  any  bones  of  wings. 
Hence,  he  concluded,  that  this  bird  must  have  resembled — only  on  a 
gigantic  scale— the  Apteryx  (the  wingless  bird)  of  Australia.  Mr. 
Owen  called  attention  to  a  specimen  of  Apteryx,  lent  by  the  Council 
of  the  Zoological  Society.  He  noticed  the  long  beak  of  tins  bird,  re¬ 
sembling  the  bill  of  a  woodcock,  its  legs,  like  those  of  a  fowl,  attached 
to  a  trunk  like  that  of  a  cassowary ;  and  then  appealed  against  the 
reasoning  which  disputed  the  reality  of  the  Dodo’s  existence,  because 
the  same  sort  of  body  and  legs  was  found  on  that  bird,  united  with  a 
beak  resembling  that  of  a  vulture.  Mr.  Owen  stated,  that,  on  visiting 
the  Hague,  he  saw  there  a  picture,  painted  soon  after  the  Dutch  had 
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become  possessed  of  the  island  of  Mauritius,  and  in  a  corner  of  this 
picture  was  a  figure  of  the  Dodo,  extremely  small,  but  so  elaborately 
finished,  as  to  enable  a  zoologist  to  characterize  its  species.  Mr.  Owen 
then  offered  some  speculations  as  to  the  extensive  distribution  of  the  stru- 
thious  birds  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  remote  ages.  He  referred 
to  the  recently -discovered  foot-prints  of  a  bird,  similar  to  this  gigantic 
wingless  bird  of  New  Zealand  (to  which  lie  has  given  the  name  Dinor- 
nis),  in  the  sandstone  of  Connecticut.  With  respect  to  the  country 
from  which  these  hones  have  been  received,  it  appears  to  abound  with 
ferns,  whose  roots  are  rich  in  farinaceous  substance,  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  support  of  the  kind  of  bird  to  which  they  are  ascribed.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  only  animal  fouud  in  New  Zealand,  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery  by  the  Europeans,  was  a  small  species  of  rat,  it 
seems  extremely  probable  that  this  vast  bird,  having  inhabited  these 
islands  as  it  inhabited  other  remote  countries,  before  they  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  man,  was  destroyed  by  the  first  settlers,  who  then,  as  may  be 
conjectured,  having  acquired  a  taste  for  animal  food,  and  finding  no 
other,  took  to  eating  one  another.  Mr.  Owen  illustrated  his  discourse 
by  a  conjectural  diagram  of  the  figure  of  the  Dinornis.  Its  height 
(which  he  supposes  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  from  head  to  foot)  was 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  birds  most  nearly  resembling  it — the  casso¬ 
wary  and  the  ostrich.— Athen&um,  No.  850,  p.  138. 


FOSSIL  CRUSTACEAN  FROM  NEW  HOLLAND. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  on  21st  February,  1814,  a  paper 
was  read  “  On  a  Fossil  Crustacean  from  New  Holland,”  by  Professor 
Thomas  Bell,  This,  the  only  fossil  crustacean  as  yet  found  in  Aus-  f 
tralia,  was  procured  by  Lieutenant  Emery,  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  ,  \ 

S.  Macleay,  who  considered  it  as  probably  a  Thalassina.  Professor 
Bell  regards  it  as  a  new  Thalassina,  nearly  allied  to  the  only  known 
living  species  of  that  genus,  and  names  it,  T.  antiqua. — Athenceum , 

No.  853,  p.  201. 


COUNT  STRELESKI. 

We  are  happy  to  announce,  that  the  Count  Streleski  had  arrived  safely  in 
London,  and  that  his  work  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  Tasmania,  and 
part  of  Australia,  would  soon  be  in  ihe  printer’s  hands. 


Printed  at  the  Examiner  Office,  Launceston,  V.  D,  Land. 
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Art.  X. — Memoranda  of  an  Excursion,  made  in  the 
Northern  Island  of  New  Zealand ,  in  the  summer  of 
1841-2;  intended  as  a  contribution  towards  the  as- 
cer taining  of  the  Natural  Productions  of  the  New 
Zealand  Groupe;  with  particular  reference  to  their 
Botany .  By  Rev.  William  Colenso. 

[Continued  from  No.  viii.  p.  234.] 

The  next  morning  I  resumed  my  journey.  Gaining 
the  summit  of  the  hill  before  me,  I  had  an  extensive 
view  of  the  interior.  Hill  rose  on  hill  (Pelion  on  Ossa) 
in  continuous  succession,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
To  the  left,  was  Wakapunake  (the  fabled  residence  of 
the  gigantic  Mod ),  an  immense  table-topped  hill,  or 
rather  mountain;  while  to  the  right,  far  away  in  the 
distance,  a  peculiarly  precipitous  mountain  cast  its  bold 
outline  in  fine  relief  into  the  sky;  this,  my  native  guide 
informed  me,  was  Waikare,  to  which  place  we  were 
going.  Time,  however,  would  not  permit  a  lengthened 
gaze,  so,  descending  the  hill,  I  proceeded  on.  Here, 
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among  the  short  tufty  grass,  I  detected  a  pretty  little 
Ophioglossum,  which  apparently  differed  from  those 
already  noticed  by  A.  Cunningham.  Here,  too,  I  first 
gathered  that  very  graceful  fern,  Lomaria  linearis  (n. 
sp W.C.),  which  grew  rather  abundantly  in  one  spot 
in  these  grassy  dells.  On  the  dry  and  barren  summit 
of  a  high  hill,  I  procured  a  peculiar  little  ccespitose 
Composites ;  and  secured  for  examination  a  specimen  of 
Leptospcrmum ,  which  appeared  to  be  new.  In  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  I  discovered  a  new  and  very  distinct  species 
of  Coriaria;  an  elegant  procumbent  plant,  with  undu¬ 
lated  and  sub-membranaceous  ovate-accuminate  leaves. 
It  seldom  rises  above  two  feet  in  height,  and  is  mostly 
found  quite  prostrate,  and  very  abundant;  disputing  the 
possession  of  the  soil  with  those  very  common  occu¬ 
piers,  Eteris  esculenta  and  Leptospcrmum  Scoparium . 
Among  the  fern  it  has  a  strikingly  peculiar  appearance; 
and,  at  first  sight,  might  almost  be  taken  for  a  gigantic 
foliaceous  Lichen  overspreading  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  I  did  myself  the  pleasure  of  naming  this 
species  C.  Kingiana ,  in  liononr  of  my  much  respected 
friend,  Captain  P.  P.  King,  K.N.;  and  was  fortunate 
enough  in  procuring  good  specimens  in  flower  and  fruit. 
At  Ilopekoko,  a  small  stream  (where  we  rested  awhile 
to  dine  on  roasted  potatoes),  the  bed  of  which,  at  the 
ford,  was  one  flat  block  of  sand-stone,  1  procured  spe¬ 
cimens  of  a  little  Restiaceous  plant,  and  a  Hydrocotyle . 
Having  feasted  with  most  hearty  zest  on  our  roast,  and 
fallen  into  marching  order,  I  soon  arrived  at  a  small 
cataract,  down  which  the  water  fell  perpendicularly 
about  twenty  feet,  into  a  deep  and  dark  basin.  The 
only  ford  at  this  place  was  on  the  very  edge  of  the  fall 
(composed  of  a  single  mass  of  rock),  over  which  I  was 
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obliged  to  be  carried,  not  daring  to  trust  myself  on 
that  perilous  and  slippery  path,  which  reminded  me  of 
Al  arafy  the  bridge  to  the  Mahometan  Elysium.  As  it 
was,  I  very  nearly  fell,  through  nervous  excitation,  into 
the  depth  below.  In  this  neighbourhood  I  detected 
another  small  Lomaria  (Z.  dejlexa ,  n.  W.  C .),  toge¬ 

ther  with  a  small  Compositaceous  plant,  for  which  I 
had  been  some  time  looking  out,  having  before  seen  its 
foliage.  Passing  through  a  deep  swamp,  I  hastily 
snatched  specimens  of  several  plants,  which  appeared 
to  be  different  species  from  those  I  had  hitherto  ob¬ 
tained,  for  examination.  About  sun-set  we  arrived  at 
the  banks  of  the  river  Wangaroa  (one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  river  Wairoa,  which  disembogues  into 
Hawke  s  Bay);  here  I  obtained  two  canoes  from  the 
natives,  and  paddled  down  the  river  about  2J  miles  to 
Te  Reinga,  the  principal  village  of  this  district.  This 
river  winds  round  the  enormous  hill,  Wakapunake,  at 
the  base  of  which  the  village  is  situated.  I  had  often 
heard  from  time  to  time  from  the  natives,  of  this  place, 
and  of  the  abyss-like  cataract  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
and  had  long  cherished  a  hope  of  one  day  visiting  it. 
Tired  as  I  now  was,  I  wished  for  morning  that  I  might 
realize  my  desire,  and  gain  a  few  more  additions  to  the 
New  Zealand  Flora.  The  roar  of  the  waters  during  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  had  much  that  was  soothing  as 
well  as  solemn  in  the  sound.  Morning  broke,  and, 
prayers  and  breakfast  over,  I  entered  into  a  little  canoe 
and  paddled  about  200  yards  to  the  bed  of  rock,  which, 
crossing  the  river,  dams  up  the  water  and  causes  the 
fall.  This  cataract,  from  its  situation,  is  exceedingly 
romantic;  the  most  so,  I  think,  of  any  fall  I  have  yet 
seen  in  New  Zealand.  The  bed  of  rock,  or  rather  de- 
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posit  of  indurated  clay  sand  and  mud  of  a  very  white 
colour,  which  here  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  river 
(and  through  a  narrow  pass  in  which  the  water  rushes),, 
is  filled  with  marine  shells  in  a  fossil  state;  although  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  at  a  very  great  height 
above  its  present  level-  This  bed  of  white  rock  is  large,, 
being  not  less  than  200  feet  in  width ;  and,  when  the 
river  is  swollen  by  the  winter’s  rains,  surrounded  as  it 
is  by  high  and  densely  wooded  hills,  the  fall  must  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  imposing  appearance.  I  gained  several 
specimens  of  shells,  Uni-  Bi-  and  Multi  valve,  by  dig¬ 
ging  them  out  of  the  rock  with  my  hatchet.  Among 
them  wTere  specimens  of  the  genera,  Terelratula ,#  Vo- 
luta,  Pecten7  Lepas,  and  others  at  present  unknown  to 
me.  The  waters  fell  from  rock  to  rock  three  several 
times,  ere  they  were  swallowed  up  in  the  dark  eddying 
gulph  below.  The  deep  gloom  of  the  river  in  the  gorge 
beneath — the  different  hues  of  the  dense  masses  of  fo¬ 
liage  on  either  side — the  sun-beams  peering  downwards 
through  the  tops  of  the  trees — the  enormous  bed  of 
rock  above,  as  white  as  snow — the  natives,  who  accom¬ 
panied  me,  perched  here  and  there  upon  the  same — and 
the  little  village  in  the  back-ground,  combined  together 

*  Terebratula  Tayloriana  (Fossil.);  Shell  ovate,  ventricose,  very 
solid,  smooth,  concentrically  and  absoletely  striated,  lamellar;  margii> 
apparently  entire;  summit  of  larger  valve  much  produced,  arcuated,  sub- 
deflexed,  thick,  very  truncate  ;  perforation  large ;  horn,  or  light  mouse- 
coloured;  length,  2J  inches;  breadth,  1J  inches. 

Hab.  In  a  mass  of  indurated  deposit  of  sand  and  mud,  forming  the  cata¬ 
ract  on  the  river  Wangaroa,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  \Vakapunakcr 
near  Hawke’s  Bay ,  E.  coast ,  N.  Island  of  N ew  Zealand.  W. C.  MSS,  ined r 

Obs.  This  fine  species  of  former  days  has  been  named  after  the  Rev. 
R.  Taylor,  of  Waimate,  New  Zealand;  whose  assiduity  in  both  geological 
and  conchological  research  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment. 
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to  cause  an  enchanting  and  undescribable  scene,  pos¬ 
sessing  powerful  effect.  In  the  height  only  of  the  fall, 
was  I  disappointed.  I  attempted  a  hurried  sketch,  but 
eould  not  do  the  scene  before  me  justice;  in  fact,  I  had 
too  many  things  to  do  at  once,  consequently  I  did 
nothing  well.  I  wished,  afterwards,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  I  had  remained  a  day  at  this  place,  instead  of 
passing  on  post-haste  in  the  manner  I  did.  I  just 
glanced  at  the  vegetation  here,  and  obtained  some  spe¬ 
cimens  of  white-flowered  Gnaphalimn,  with  very  narrow 
linear  leaves,  which  I  had  not  before  seen.  Returning 

O 

to  the  village,  and  obtaining,  though  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  guides  and  baggage-bearers  to  Waikare,  I  again 
resumed  my  journey.  Paddling  up  another  branch  of 
the  river,  named  Ruakituri,  for  about  a  mile,  we  landed 
on  the  left  bank,  dhe  sun  was  intensely  powerful,  not 
a  zephyr  playing,  nor  a  cloud  in  the  air,  nor  a  tree  nor 
bush,  which  could  afford  a  shade,  anywhere  at  hand. 
Through  unfrequented  paths  (if  paths,  such  could  be 
termed),  up  and  down  steep  hills,  overgrown  with  young 
fern  {Pterin  esculenta ),  which  at  this  season  is  peculiarly 
disagreeable  from  the  clouds  of  fine  yellow  dust  with 
which  it  is  loaded,  and  which,  inhaled  at  every  breadth, 
causes  you  incessantly  to  sneeze,  we  travelled  until 
3  p.m.,  many  times  halting  by  the  way.  Oh!  how 
often  and  how  truly  this  day,  might  I  have  exclaimed, 
with  the  poet — 

“  All-conquering  heat, oh  intermit  thy  wrath! 

And  on  my  throbbing  temples  potent  thus 

Beam  not  so  fierce ! - 

- In  vain  I  sigh, 

And  restless  turn,  and  look  around  for  night; 

Night  is  far  off ;  and  hotter  hours  approach.” 

Thoms ,  Seas.,  Sum r 
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Having  roasted  a  few  potatoes,  on  which  we  dined,  I 
endeavoured  to  cheer  my  companions  in  travel,  but  to 
little  purpose.  Re-commencing,  however,  our  journey,, 
we  continued  our  march,  through  want  of  water,  until 
long  after  sunset.  Fortunately,  I  succeeded  in  finding 
some,  by  the  side  of  which,  in  the  wilderness,  we  en¬ 
camped — all  too  fatigued  to  care  much  about  anything 
save  rest.  Gained  nothing  new  in  the  whole  of  this 
melting  day’s  horrid  march;  fern,  fern — nothing  but  dry, 
dusty  fern,  all  around!  I  gathered  somewhere,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  a  diseased  branch  of  Haxtonia  fur- 
furacea ,  which  was  curiously  distorted,  and  surrounded 
with  several  cells  of  almost  a  regular  hexagonal  shape,, 
probably  caused  by  the  punctures  of  insects.  I  have 
often  noticed  such  deformities  in  various  plants,  but,  as 
far  as  I  recollect,  I  never  saw  it  so  regular  or  so  large 
before.  A  river,  the  bed  of  which  we  descended  into 
and  crossed,  ran  at  the  depth  of  from  30  to  80  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  on  either  side.  A  coarse 
slate,  and  thinly  stratified  sand-stone,  formed  its  bed. 

The  next  morning  at  a  very  early  hour  we  arose,  and, 
with  stiff  and  unwilling  limbs,  proceeded  onwards. 
Want  of  food,  in  great  measure  impelled  us  forward,  as 
we  had  yesterday  been  led  to  suppose,  that  we  should 
reach  the  next  village  by  night.  After  three  long  hours 
spent  in  active  exertion,  we  reached  Wataroa,  a  small 
village,  where  we  were  heartily  welcomed.  Having 
breakfasted  and  rested  awhile,  we  left  this  villiage,  and 
continued  our  march,  which,  as  yesterday,  lay  over  high 
hills,  which  rose  in  perpetual  succession  before  us, 
appearing  as  if  they  were  without  valleys  between. 
The  country,  as  we  progressed  into  the  interior,  became 
more  and  more  barren;  a  scanty  vegetation  of  stunted 
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Pteris  esculent  a,  Leptospermum  scoparium ,  Leucopogon 
Fraseriiy  and  such  plants,  alone  existed  on  these  dry 
and  sterile  spots;  save  where,  in  the  deep  glens  between 
the  hills,  a  clump  of  wood  was  to  be  found,  shewing 
their  heads  of  foliage  here  and  there  like  Oases  in  the 
desert.  The  soil  was  dry  and  dusty,  and  principally 
composed  of  broken  pumice.  Towards  evening,  from 
the  crest  of  one  very  high  hill,  I  had,  in  looking  back,  a 
splendid,  though  distant,  prospect  of  Hawkes’  Bay,  and 
the  high  and  rugged  land  bounding  the  same.  On  the 
top  of  this  hill  I  obtained  specimens  of  a  small  tree,  a 
species  of  ?  Weinmannia;  a  few  stunted  plants  of  which 
were  here  scattered  about.  My  native  guides  assured 
me,  that  no  person  could  keep  his  footing  on  this 
elevated  spot  when  the  south  wind  blows;  an  asser¬ 
tion,  which  the  denuded  and  bare  aspect  of  the  place, 
together  with  the  very  stunted  appearance  of  the  few 
trees  and  shrubs  on  it,  seemed  fully  to  corroborate. 
Bivouacked  for  the  night  at  Wakamarino,  a  little  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  re-commenced  my  march 
towards  Waikare  Lake,  the  old  chief  of  Wakamarino 
accompanying  me.  An  hour’s  walking  brought  me  to 
Waikare  taheke,  a  rapid  stream  of  about  four  feet  deep, 
caused  by  the  exit  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  towards  the 
sea,  and  which  here  most  outrageously  tumbled  over  a 
long  and  sloping  bed  of  rock.  A  bridge  of  trees  (and 
one  of  the  best  constructed  native  bridges  I  have  ever 
seen)  was  thrown  across  the  foaming  torrent,  which, 
though  strongly  secured  together,  seemed  as  if  every 
rush  of  the  bounding  water  would  carry  it  away.  A 
nervous  person  would  scarcely  have  hazarded  himself 
on  such  a  vibrating  and  precarious  footing.  The  beauty 
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of  the  spot  ri vetted  ray  attention  for  a  few  moments, 
and  I  almost  determined  to  venture  on  a  sketch.  I  ga¬ 
thered  a  handsome  moss  in  this  place;  and,  a  little 
further  on  a  Polypodium  (P.  viscid, urn,  n.sp.,W .  C.),  every 
frond  of  which  was  more  or  less  covered  with  pappus, 
downy  seeds,  and  other  such  light  substances,  blown  by 
the  winds.  We  soon  arrived  at  the  village,  situated  on 
a  high  headland  jutting  into  the  N.  side  of  the  lake.  The 
gateway  was,  as  is  often  the  case,  embellished  with  a  pair 
of  huge  and  hideous  clumsily  carved  figures,  besmeared 
with  red  pigment,  armed  with  spears,  and  grinning 
defiance  on  all  comers.  The  wind  now  blew  so  very 
strong,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  cross  the  lake  in  such 
frail  canoes  as  this  people  had  at  command,  so  I  was 
obliged  to  pitch  my  tent  here,  although  it  was  not  an 
easy  matter  to  find  a  place  suitable,  owing  to  the  very 
great  unevenness  of  the  ground,  its  unsheltered  situa¬ 
tion,  arid  the  very  high  wind.  Here,  I  was  confined  a 
prisoner  until  the  morning  of  the  29t.h,  when  the  wind 
lessening  I  made  my  escape,  and  crossed  in  safety  to 
the  opposite  shore.  Whilst  detained,  however,  I  made 
the  most  of  my  time,  and  was  amply  rewarded  with 
specimens  of  new  plants.  And,  first,  I  will  notice 
another  beautiful  species  of  'IFagus ,  with  small,  broad, 
adpressed,  coriaceous,  and  bi-serrate  leaves,  which  grew 
plentifully  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and 
possesses,  especially  in  its  young  state,  most  elegant 
foliage.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  could  not  find  a 
single  flowering  specimen,  although  I  carefully  sought 
for  such,  and  hired  natives  to  climb  the  trees  in  search 
of  the  same.  A  few  capsules  of  the  preceding  year  were 
all  I  could  procure.  The  natives  wished  me  to  believe, 
that  this  tree  did  not  bear  fruit  every  year,  and  they 
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had  also  remarked,  that  when  this  tree  bore  fruit  other 
trees  did  not!  It  grows  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height, 
and  is  not  so  robust  as  the  large-leaved  species;  the 
natives  call  it  Tawai.  Here,  also,  the  small  oval-leaved 
species  grew  abundantly,  attaining  to  a  considerable 
size  and  height.  A  graceful  shrub  of  the  Order  Com - 
positaceoe,  with  sub-orbieulate  leaves  and  sub-sheathing 
petioles,  I  found  near  the  edge  of  the  lake.  This  shrub 
grows  in  rather  a  diffuse  manner,  and  is  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  height.*  On  the  sand-stone  rocks,  I  found 
a  beautiful  minute  Lobelia  ;  a  perfect  little  gem !  scarcely 
an  inch  in  height.  It  was  scarce,  and  grew  where  it 
could  only  have  been  nourished  by  the  spray  and  waves 
of  the  lake.  Among  these  rocks,  I  also  found  a  species 
of  Plantago ,  with  long  lanceolate  leaves;  and  a  fine 
Hydrototyle .  Just  above,  on  the  banks,  I  detected  a 
peculiar  ? Araliaceous  tree,  which  was  common  here;  it 
grew  in  a  straggling  manner  to  the  height  of  25-30  feet. 
A  large  and  new  species  of  Coprosma ,  a  small  tree  from 
10  to  14  feet  high,  I  also  obtained  good  specimens  of* 
Rummaging  about  among  the  dry  and  more  elevated 
rocks  (which  lay  piled  in  enormous  masses  on  each 
other),  I  found  an  elegant  little  fern  (Asplenium  Co - 
lensii,  n .  sp<);  and,  on  the  top  of  the  little  promontory 
on  which  the  village  was  situated,  I  discovered  a  very 
handsome  Dichsonia  (L)>  lanata ,  n.  sp .  W.  C.).  This 
graceful  fern  was  abundant  in  this  locality;  some  of  its 
fronds  were  from  24  to  30  inches  in  length*  Had  I  not 
been  very  anxious  to  prosecute  my  journey,  I  might 
have  spent  a  very  agreeable  time  at  this  romantic  and 

*  I  am  much  gratified,  in  having  a  fine  young  plant  of  this  very 
graceful  shrub  now  living,  from  seed  sowed  by  me,  on  my  return  from 
my  journey. 
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interesting  place.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case ? 
the  people  among  whom  I  now  was,  had  scarcely  at 
this  season  any  food  for  their  own  use,  and,  although, 
they  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  be  hospitable  towards  me  and  my  party,  they 
could  only  allow  us  two  scanty  meals  of  roots  and  herbs 
per  diem . 

Although  at  this  season,  harvest  was  about  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  the  island,  here, 
in  these  elevated  spots,  it  was  so  cold,  that  I  was  often 
obliged  to  keep  on  my  cloak,  or  walk  briskly  about  to 
keep  myself  warm.  The  natives  assured  me,  that  the 
snow  lay  many  feet  deep  on  these  hills  in  the  winter* 
and  that  in  such  seasons  they  kept  within  their  houses. 
Their  houses  are  large  and  warm,  and  curiously  con¬ 
structed  to  keep  out  the  severity  of  the  winter’s  cold- 
being  built  over  a  large  pit,  or  trench,  the  full  size  of 
the  house.  Thus  a  house,  which  on  the  outside  appears 
to  be  only  three  or  four  feet  high,  is,  when  you  descend 
into  it,  from  five  to  seven  feet  in  height. 

I  obtained  from  the  lake  some  fine  specimens  of 
Unio ;*  the  only  living  thing  (according  to  the  natives)' 
found  within  its  waters.  I  supposed  this  sheet  of  water 
to  be  about  six  miles  in  diameter;  but  could  only  guess 

*  Unio  Waikajrense  ;  Shell,  oblong  or  oblong-ovate,  concentrically 
and  irregularly  sulcated,  sub-diaphanous,  inflated;  anterior  side  pro¬ 
duced,  obtuse,  slightly  compressed;  posterior  slope  keeled,  sharp;  base, 
slightly  depressed;  umbones  decorticated,  flattisli,  much  worn  ;  primary 
tooth ,  large,  crested ;  epidermis,  strong,  overlapping  at  margin,  wrin¬ 
kled  on  anterior  slope ;  colour,  brownish-yellow  on  posterior  side, 
shading  into  dusky  green  on  anterior,  with  alternate  light-coloured 
lateral  stripes;  inches  broad,  2\  inches  long. 

Hab.  Waikare  Lake,  mountains,  interior  of  the  N.  Island  of  New 
Zealand,— IF.  C,  MSS,,  inecL 
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<is  to  its  probable  size,  from  its  very  irregular  shape. 
The  lake  is  very  deep  and  clear,  and  the  bottom  rocky. 

A  peculiar  sea-bird,  called  by  the  natives  Titi,  and 
which  often  flies  irregularly  at  night,  making  a  noise 
resembling,  Tee-tee-tee-tee ,  rapidly  uttered  (whence  its 
name),  is  sometimes  taken  here  in  large  numbers.  From 
the  natives’  account,  it  should  appear,  that  these  birds 
resort,  at  certian  times,  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  and 
barrenest  hills,  where  the  natives  assemble  and  make 
fires  on  foggy  calm  nights,  which  fires  decoying  the 
birds  thither,  they  are  easily  taken  with  nets.  I  have 
often  heard  this  bird  at  night,  but  have  never  seen  one. 
It  is,  I  think,  highly  probable,  that  they  may  belong  to 
the  genus  Procellaria. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  wind  lessening,  we 
hazarded  a  passage,  and  crossed  in  safety  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  The  “  ever-changing”  woodland  scenery  ap¬ 
peared  most  lovely,  as  we,  in  our  little  canoes,  wound 
round  the  bases  of  these  everlasting  hills.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  away  from  the  immediate  sea-coast,  I 
noticed  the  littoral  species  of  Metrosideros  (M.tomentosa, 
A.  Cunn.).  It  grew,  however,  in  similar  rocky  situa¬ 
tions,  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  after  the  same  very 
diffuse  manner.  Parasitical  on  its  brandies,  in  great 
abundance,  flourished  Loranthus  tetrcipetalus ,  Forst ., 
gorgeously  displaying  its  profusion  of  scarlet  blossoms. 
On  getting  into  shallower  water,  I  obtained  specimens 
of  a  graceful  Myriophyllum ,  which  was  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  and  grew  under  water  to  the  length 
of  several  feet.  We  landed  at  the  margin  of  a  wood 
the  trees  of  which  overhung  the  water;  where,  at  the 
pressing  request  of  the  natives  who  lived  near  by,  I  con¬ 
sented  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  and, night 
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As  they  did  not,  however,  assemble  together  till  near 
evening,  I  had  a  little  time  to  botanize,  and  which,  I 
trust,  I  fully  used.  It  was,  indeed,  a  lovely  spot :  that 
constant  humidity,  so  requisite  for  the  full  development 
of  the  varied  tribes  of  the  Cryptogamic  Family  in  all 
their  beauty,  was  ever-present  in  these  umbrageous  so¬ 
litudes.  Commencing  at  the  water’s  edge,  I  gathered 
specimens  of  a  peculiar  Rumex- like  herbaceous  plant, 
which  grew  within  the  water.  Close  by  a  small  Mgr- 
taceous  shrub,  clothed  with  Lichens  and  Jungermannice , 
attracted  my  notice;  this  shrub  attained  to  the  height 
of  seven  feet.  Several  beautiful  Mosses  and  Junger- 
mannice ,  next  entered  my  vasculum.  A  beautiful  folia- 
ceous  Lichen  grew  here  on  the  trunks  of  living  trees, 
having  spherical  black  soredice  on  its  under  surface, 
which  appeared  quite  unique.  Another  fine  species, 
bearing  scutellce  on  the  edges  of  its  thallus ,  grew  also  on 
these  trees.  I  here  obtained  fine  specimens  of  A.  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  new  genus  Ixerba;  and,  in  doing  so,  almost 
dared  to  hope  that  I  had  gained  a  second  species  of  this 
peculiar  and  handsome  genus.  This  differs  from  I. 
Brexioides,  Cunningham’s  plant,  in  its  anthers  being 
almost  elliptical  scarcely  ovate,  its  twisted  style,  its 
larger  corymbs  containing  5-10  flowers,  its  lanceolate 
leaves  shorter  and  broader,  its  much  larger  size,  and 
robust  habit,  attaining  the  height  of  40-50  feet,  and 
being,  too,  one  of  the  commonest  trees  of  these  woods.* 

*  Ixerba  brexioides,  Cunningham’s  plant,  is,  in  these  particulars, 
thus  described  by  him: — “  Antherce  ovatm  acuminatae.  Stylus,  1,  an- 
gulatus,  continuus,  versus  apicem  attenuatus.  Flores,  corymbosi,  pe- 
dunculis  (uncialibus)  plerumque  trichotomis.  Folia ,  elongato-lanceo- 
lata  acuminata,  4-5  uncialia.”  [5-6£,  IV.  CT.]  n  Arlor  clegans  viginti 
pedalis  et  infra.  A  tree  of  very  rare  occurrence.”- — A.  C.  in  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  Vol.  iii.,  p.  250. 
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1  also  procured  specimens  of  a  Coprosma,  a  graceful 
shrub,  3-6  feet  in  height,  with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves; 
a  Senecio;  a  Solidago,  which,  from  habit  and  general 
appearance,  being  only  from  1  to  3  feet  in  height,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  distinct  from  S.  arborescens,  Forst. ;  and  a 
fine  shrubby  lep tosperrmm :  these  plants  were  all  cpiite 
new  to  me.  Here,  also,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  detect 
several  new  species  ,of  the  beautiful  genus  Hymeno- 
phyllutn.  II.  Franklinianum,  a  lovely  climbing  species, 
pendulous  on  living  trees,  whose  trunks  it  completely 
clothes  with  the  exuberance  of  its  fronds — II.  pulclier- 
rimum,  an  elegant  and  noble  species,  also  epiphytical 
on  trees  in  the  darker  recesses  of  the  forest;  this  is  one 
of  the  largest  species  yet  found  in  New  Zealand,  some 
fronds  measuring  15  inches  in  length — II.  spathulatum, 
also  a  fine  species,  epiphytical  on  living  trees  over¬ 
hanging  the  lake;  this  fern  possesses  a  peculiar  appear¬ 
ance,  from  having  a  number  of  black  botryoidal  masses 
on  the  edges  of  the  segments  of  its  frond,  evidently 
caused  by  the  punctures  of  some  insect — II.  atrovirens, 
a  small  dirty  looking  species,  found  on  wet  stones  in 
low  shady  humid  spots — and  II.  revolution,  a  small  fili¬ 
form  species,  epiphytical  on  reclining  trees  in  damp 
places.  A  handsome  species  of  Polypodium,  apparently 
a  variety  of  P.  Grammitidis,  11.  Brown,  but  having  its 
lobes  deeply  incised  and  sub-pinnatifid;  and  an  elegant 
and  new  species  of  Grammitis  ( G.  ciliata,  n.  sp.,  W.  C.). 
I  also  discovered  in  this  locality.  Several  beautiful 
mosses,  too,  I  gained  during  my  short  stay  here;  among 
which  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  in  fruit  the  very 
elegant  species  whose  fronds  I  had  before  detected  in  a 
wood  near  Poverty  Bay. 

The  next  morning  1  resumed  my  journey:  expe- 
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riencing  no  little  difficulty  in  the  obtaining  of  a  guide 
over  the  mountains,  in  which  service  I  was  obliged  to 
enlist  all  my  suasory  powers.  This  point  settled,  we 
commenced  ascending  from  the  shores  of  the  lake,  pass¬ 
ing  through  dense  forests,  chiefly  composed  of  fine  trees 
of  Podocarpus ,  Fagus ,  and  Ixerba .  Having  gained  the 
summit  of  the  range,  we  found  travelling  easy;  for  in 
these  forests,  where  the  broad-leaved  Fagus  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  tree,  there  is  but  little  underwood.  Indeed,  plants 
generally  seem  as  if  they  did  not  like  the  shade  of  these 
trees.  One  of  the  first  things  which  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion  this  morning,  was  a  peculiar  little  hexandrous  plant 
of  climbing  habit,  with  large  and  succulent  white  supe¬ 
rior-berried  fruit,  terminal  and  solitary,  with  alternate 
linear-lanceolate  leaves  entire  and  mucronate,  having 
parallel  veins  laterally  netted,  which  grew  here  and 
there  at  the  foot  of  large  trees,  wherever  the  light 
decaying  vegetable  mould  was  deepest.  I  sought  as¬ 
siduously  for  perfect  specimens,  and  was  at  length 
rewarded  with  such  in  flower  and  fruit.  This  curious 
little  plant  has  a  most  peculiar  aspect,  evidently  con¬ 
stituting  a  remarkable  link  between  endogens  and 
exogens.  To  me,  its  affinities  appear  to  rank  it  some¬ 
where  near  the  Natural  Order  Smilaceoe.  I  have  not, 
however,  met  with  anything  like  it  in  New  Zealand. 
Some  small  shrubs  I  noticed  having  the  habit  of  Myr- 
sine,  but  could  not  detect  them  in  flower  or  fruit.  My 
peering  about  was  eventually  rewarded  with  a  new  ter¬ 
restrial  Orchis ,  a  pretty  little  plant  with  a  single  leaf, 
bearing  a  long  one-flowered  scape;  it  grew  singly  about 
the  bases  of  large  trees,  and  appeared  to  be  scarce. 
The  natives  told  us,  before  we  started,  that  we  might 
expect  rain  on  these  mountains  (they  having  a  proverb 
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to  the  effect  that  it  is  never  dry  in  these  parts),  and  go; 
indeed,  it  came  to  pass.  After  we  had  proceeded  for 
about  two  hours,  it  began  to  pour  down  in  torrents;  no 
shelter  being  at  hand  we  were  obliged  to  continue  on  in 
the  cold  and  pelting  rain.  I  much  regretted  the  state 
of  the  weather,  as  I  had  every  reason  to  expect  many 
new  and  rare  plants  in  these  elevated  regions.  The 
trees  and  shrubs,  large  and  small,  were  all  beautifully 
festooned  and  draperied  with  Jungermannia  and  Musci, 
as  if  done  with  fairy  fingers;  evidencing  the  eternal 
humidity  of  these  forests.  The  family  of  Filices,  too, 
presented  the  most  lovely  spectacle,  this  day,  I  ever 
witnessed.  In  these  deeply-shaded  recesses,  my  en¬ 
chanting  Totedea  superba,  and  graceful  Lomaria  rotun- 
difolia,  flourished  in  perfection;  the  densely-crowded 
and  dark  green  fronds  of  the  former,  contrasting  so 
beautifully  with  the  light-coloured,  elegant  and  mem¬ 
branaceous  ones  of  the  latter.  The  fronds  of  these  ferns 
were  grouped  in  ever-living  circles  of  green,  from  five 
to  six  feet  in  diameter;  many  single  fronds  of  either 
plant  measuring  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length.  With 
them  grew  two  species  of  Aspidium;  one,  A.  pulc.hcr- 
rimum,  a  truly  fine  plant,  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  ferns 
in  New  Zealand.  Many  of  its  gracefully  flaccid  fronds 
measured  upwards  of  four  feet  in  length,  llie  other, 
A.  Waiharense,  is  also  a  handsome  fern,  though  smaller, 
and  more  rigid  in  its  growth  and  habit  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  Another  new  species  of  Lomaria  (  L.  latifolia), 
I  also  found  growing  in  these  spots.  Notwithstanding 
the  warring  of  the  elements,  I  gazed  entranced  upon 
these  beautiful  productions  of  Nature,  and  wished  much 
to  secure  good  specimens.  I  was  obliged,  however, 
under  existing  circumstances,  to  content  myself  with  a 
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couple  of  specimens  of  each  species,  and  these,  too, 
hastily  gathered  and  put  up  dripping  wet,  to  the  very 
great  astonishment  of  my  natives.  Proceeding  on,  I 
found,  in  more  open  situations,  a  pretty  little  Irideal 
plant  (perhaps  IAbertia  micrantha ,  A.  Cunn .,  or  a  n.  sp.) 
growing  most  profusely,  reminding  me,  in  the  distance, 
of  the  “  daisied  meads”  of  my  father’s  land.  Ascending 
still  higher,  in  pelting  rain,  I  discovered  a  handsome 
species  of  Viola,  bearing  a  large  white  flower  with 
orange-coloured  throat,  and  very  fragrant  smell.  I 
hastily  removed  this  interesting  plant  from  its  mossy 
bed  to  the  bosom  of  my  cloak,  now  nearly  as  wet  as 
the  bank  where  it  originally  grew.  Growing  with  it  I 
found  a  small  Epilobium  with  axillary  inflorescence.  I 
had  fondly  hoped  to  have  fallen  in  with  a  specimen  of 
that  rare,  and  hitherto  little  known,  bird,  Neomorpha 
crassirostris  (the  lluia  of  the  natives),  in  this  locality; 
having  understood  that  they  were  found  in  these  parts. 
The  name,  too,  of  the  mountain,  Huiarau  (i.  e.  hundred 
Huias),  had  not  a  little  increased  my  expectations.  I 
was,  however,  disappointed;  the  incessant  rain  prevent- 
ing  my  seeing  anything  but  what  lay  just  before  me. 
This  bird  only  inhabits  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
southern  part  of  this  island.  It  is  said  to  be  small, 
black,  and  slender,  its  tail  feathers  being  long  and 
broad,  tipped  with  white.  These  feathers  are  much 
valued  by  the  natives,  as  ornaments  for  their  hair.  I 
obtained  from  Te  Kaniatakirau,  chief  of  Uawa,  a  lluia 
feather  from  his  hair,  on  leaving  that  place.  In  this 
locality  I  secured  specimens  of  several  plants  of  the 
Coprosma  genus,  all  small  shrubs  from  three  to  five  feet 
in  height.  A  small  divaricate  shrub  without  fruit,  but 
apparently  a  species  of  Myrsine;  and  a  fine  epiphytical 
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Lycopodium,  with  terminal  spikes  of  fructification,  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention-;  in  habit  and  growth,  this  latter 
plant  much  resembles  L.  Flagellaria ,  Hook.,  of  which 
•species  it  may  possibly  prove  a  variety.  A  small  aro¬ 
matic-leaved  tree,  with  black  bark,  apparently  belonging 
to  the  Natural  Order  Winteracece,  I  also  discovered, 
and  got  good  specimens  of.  A  beautiful  and  delicately 
white  Lichen ,  here  grew  on  the  trees,  causing,  in  some 
situations,  a  very  striking  effect.  The  densely  wooded 
mountains  over  which  I  this  d-ay  passed,  were  chiefly 
composed  of  sand-stone,  which  shewed  itself  in  various 
stages  of  decomposition,  in  the  very  many  slips  in  then- 
sides.  In  descending  one  of  these  gorges  {which  re¬ 
quired  in  some  places  no  little  caution;  for,  on  one 
occasion  in  particular,  the  native  who  carried  my  box 
of  testaments,  &c,,  slipped  his  foot  and  went — sliding 
away — until  he  was  staid  by  a  friendly  tree,  fortunately 
without  receiving  any  injury;  the  box,  however,  was 
knocked  to  pieces  with  the  violence  of  the  concussion), 
I  found  a  small  glaucous  glabrous  species  of  Pteris 
(P.  montanum,  n .  sp.,  W.  C.),  in  affinity  near  P.  Bruno - 
niana,  Endl.  A  smaller  variety  of  Polypodium  sylva - 
ticum  (already  noticed),  I  also  obtained  in  this  district. 
After  a  silent  and  persevering  march  of  some  hours 
through  the  very  cold  rain  (for  in  threading  our  tortuous 
way  through  the  endless  mazes  of  a  pathless  forest,  in 
such  weather  as  we  now  experienced,  we  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  ourselves  warm),  we  began  to  shiver 
with  cold,  and  determined  on  halting  at  the  first  shel¬ 
tered  spot.  By  the  side  of  a  rivulet  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hill  we  found  a  deserted  hovel;  which,  though  open  on 
all  sides,  offered  us  better  shelter  from  the  pitiless  rain 
than  we  had  expected  to  find  in  such  a  place.  We  re- 
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paired  our  hut  with  tufts  of  the  different  Carices  that 
grew  hard  by,  and  pitched  my  tent;  and,  throwing  off 
our  dripping  garments  and  kindling  a  fire,  we  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we  could 
in  our  present  circumstances.  Fortunately  we  had  a 
few  potatoes  with  us,  which,  not  knowing  how  long  this 
weather  might  continue,  we  divided  una  voce  into  three 
small  portions,  so  as  to  afford  us  two  meals  for  the 
morrow.  The  rain  continuing  to  descend  in  torrents, 
swelled  our  little  rivulet  to  a  large  stream,  causing  me 
to  fear  that  the  little  level  spot  on  its  banks,  on  which 
we  were  now  encamped,  would  soon  be  overflowed. 

Day-break  this  morning  found  us  much  the  same  as 
day-light  last  evening  left  us — with  water  on  every 
side.  The  past  night  was  one  not  likely  to  be  soon  for¬ 
gotten.  The  heavy  rain  and  rattling  hail  which  un¬ 
ceasingly  poured  down — the  vivid  lightnings  and  hollow 
sounding  thunder  reverberating  awfully  in  never-ending 
echoes  among  the  hills — the  angry  winds  which  furi- 
riously  rushed  in  fitful  roaring  blasts  through  the  an¬ 
cient  forests,  rocking  and  creaking  and  lashing  the 
monarchs  of  centuries  as  so  many  saplings  of  a  year, 
stripping  their  “  leafy  honours”  and  cracking  off'  their 
branches  hurled  them  to  the  earth — the  hooting  of  owls 
and  shrieking  of  parrots,  which  flew  affrightedly  about 
seeking  shelter — all  united  to  declare,  in  a  voice  too 
plain  to  be  misunderstood,  the  great  commotion  Nature 
was  undergoing;  fit  knell  for  the  departing  year.  The 

bard  might,  indeed,  truly  say — 

“  A  thunder  storm!  the  eloquence  of  heaven, 

When  every  cloud  is  from  its  slumber  riven  ; 

Who  hath  not  paused  beneath  its  hollow  groan, 

And  felt  Omnipotence  around  him  thrown  ? 

How  stirs  the  spirit  while  the  echoes  roll, 

And  God,  in  thunder,  rocks  from  pole  to  pole!” 

Monty.  Omnip .  of  Deity ,  part,  r. 
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The  morning  was  most  gloomy,  the  rain  still  inces¬ 
santly  poured,  and  our  cold,  wet,  lonely,  and  starving 
situation  was  anything  but  pleasant;  when,  as  if  we 
wanted  somewhat  more  to  taste  of  the  very  acme  of 
cheerlessness,  our  only  guide  deserted  us,  returning  to 
Waikare!  He  had  intimated  enough  last  evening  to 
lead  me  to  suspect  him,  and  I  had  kept  a  watch  over 
him,  but  he  easily  found  an  opportunity  of  leaving  us. 
My  other  natives  were  all  from  distant  parts  of  the 
island,  and  knew  no  more  of  this  neighbourhood  than 
I  did.  We  were  now  in  a  dilemma;  to  go  back  to  Wai¬ 
kare,  was,  from  there  being  no  proper  path,  not  a  whit 
easier  journey  than  to  go  forward  to  the  next  village. 
The  weather,  however,  confined  us  to  our  rude  shelter, 
under  which  I,  clad  in  light  summer  clothing,  shiver- 
ingly  sat,  holding  an  old  umbrella  over  iny  head !  To¬ 
wards  evening  the  weather  moderated,  and  I  ventured 
to  walk  a  few  yards  among  the  half-drowned  vegetation 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Here,  I  obtained  a  fine  spe¬ 
cimen  of  a  small  but  handsome  shrub,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  genera  Haxtonia ,  or  Br  achy  glottis.  At  night, 
rain  still  pouring  down,  I  called  the  natives  to  council, 
to  consider  what  we  had  better  do  in  this  our  exigency; 
so  we  unanimously  agreed,  u  rain  or  shine/'  to  proceed 
on  our  journey  to-morrow  morning,  trusting  somehow 
or  other  to  find  our  way — a  determination  to  which  we 
were  compelled  through  hunger,  having  consumed  our 
last  scanty  meal. 

1842.  January  1st.— Early  this  morning  the  rain 
ceased;  but,  as  the  heavy  clouds  still  shrouded  the  face 
of  heaven,  it  was  just  as  wet  from  the  dripping  trees 
and  rank  vegetation  around  us  in  these  deep  valleys 
and  dark  forests,  as  if  it  was  still  raining*  We  com- 
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menced  our  wet  and  cold  march  sans  breakfast,  with 
perhaps  a  more  hearty  will  than  if. we  had  sumptuously 
fared.  We  kept  by  the  banka  of  the  little  stream,, 
which  we  crossed  and  re-crossed  repeatedly,  making 
our  walk  very  unpleasant.  Here,  in  these  deep  secluded 
glens,  I  discovered  a  new  and  unique  species  of  Lomaricc 
(Z.  heteropkylla ,  W.  Cl),  some  of  whose  immense  pin- 
natifid  fronds  measured  near  three  feet  in  length.  Here, 
also,  I  discovered  a  large,  climbing,  and  peculiar  species 
of  Aspidium  (A.  Cunninghamianum ,  n.sp.,  W.  C.)f  dif¬ 
fering  much  from  all  other  species  of  Aspidece  that  have 
come  under  my  notice.  This  is  the  largest  climbing 
fern  yet  detected  in  New  Zealand;  some  fronds  mea¬ 
suring  near  three  feet  in  length.  I  dedicated  this  plant 
in  memory  of  that  very  zealous  botanist,  my  much- 
lamented  friend,  the  late  Allan  Cunningham,  Esq.  In 
this  locality  I  obtained  another  species  of  Hymeno- 
phyllum  (11.  mlloswn ,  n.sj).,  W.  Cl),  which  was  epiphy¬ 
tical  on  reclining  trees;  and,  a  beautiful  long-fronded 
and  pendulous  Moss  (Hookeria  pcnnatn  ?),  whose  long 
diaphanous  fronds  of  6-9  inches  grew  horizontally  and 
solitarily  from  the  sides  of  ravines  in  these  damp  woods; 
1  could  only  detect  one  specimen  hearing  capsules.  I 
gathered  specimens  of  several  other  Mosses  and  J  unger - 
manniai ,  which  appeared  to  be  new.  About  noon,  to* 
cmr  very  great  surprise,  our  runaway  guide  overtook  us, 
bearing  a  large  basket  of  fine  potatoes  on  his  shoulders, 
for  which  he  had  purposely  gone  back  all  the  way  to' 
Waikare  in  that  heavy  rain,  in  order  that  we  might 
not  suffer  from  hunger.  I  could  but  esteem  and  ap¬ 
plaud  the  man’s  kind  consideration,  whilst  I  disap¬ 
proved  of  his  leaving  of  us  in  the  manner  he  did, 
without  saying  a  word  as  to  the  object  of  his  re- 
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turning.*  At  2  p..nu  we  arrived  at  lluutahunay  a 
small  village,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dense  forests, 
where  we  were  hospitably  received.  The  natives  soon 
cooked  us  some  potatoes,  on  which  we  made  a  very 
hearty  meal.  Several  of  the  natives  of  this  village 
were  engaged  in  making  and  carving  poukakas ,  i.  ev 
parrot-stands;  which  they  use  in  catching  the  large 
brown  New  Zealand  parrot  (Plyctolophus  Meridio- 
nails).  These  birds,  which  are  very  numerous  in 
these  woods,  are  decoyed,  by  means  of  a  tame  one 
fastened  to  a  perch,  to  alight  on  the  snare-ltk epoukaka, 
when  they  are  instantly  seized  by  the  native  who  i& 
concealed  for  that  purpose.  They  are  fond  of  taming 
these  birds,  which  if  taken  young  will  soon  talk,  but 
they  are  very  mischievous,  and  their  bite  is  hard.  Their 
body  is  a  dark-russet-brown  colour,  with  red  feathers 
under  the  throat  and  wings.  These  red  feathers  are  in 
great  request  for  ornamenting  their  hauls ,  i.e.  carved- 
headed  staffs,  which  they  use  as  weapons  of  defence. 
The  flesh  of  this  parrot  is  dry  and  lean,  but  is  eaten  by 
the  natives,  who  call  it,  lvaka.  That  little  black  pest, 
the  sand-fly,  was  here  in  countless  swarms;  owing,  1 
suppose,  to  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil.  I  never  before 

*  This  however,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  national  character  of  the 
New  Zealander.  Prompted  incessantly  by  an  ever-restless  and  indomi¬ 
tably  independent  principle  of  doing  some  capricious  work  of  superero¬ 
gation,  whilst  their  defined  duties  are  left  undone,  they  often  sadly  try 
to  the  utmost  the  patience  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  do.  In  their 
own  language  they  have  a  word  (pokavoa)  which,  while  it  fully  conveys 
the  force  and  meaning  of  the  foregoing  remark,  is,  from  the  frequency 
of  the  occurrence  of  such  conduct,  in  daily  if  not  hourly  use  by  every 
native  of  New  Zealand,  Nor  is  such  a  capricious  way  of  acting  confined 
to  those  who  are  still  in  their,  novitiate,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  may 
have  been  for  years  in  your  employ,  arc  equally,  if  not  more,  prone  to 
such  conduct. 
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noticed  them  in  such  numbers  at  any  place  away  from 
the  immediate  coast,  to  the  sandy  shores  of  which  they 
are  generally  confined.  Their  bite  is  most  virulent  just 
before  and  after  rain.  The  natives  call  them,  Namu. 

At  tliis  village  I  remained  for  three  days,  busily  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  natives.  On  the  fourth  I  again  resumed 
my  journey.  At  first,  my  route  lay  over  high  and  steep 
hills,  clothed  with  forests  to  their  summits,  which  having 
gained,  I  descended  to  a  deep  valley,  where  ran  a  rapid 
brawling  stream  of  from  two  to  three  feet  in  depth.  By 
the  banks  of  this  river,  among  gigantic  ferns  and  un¬ 
derwood,  decaying  logs  and  fallen  trees,  we  travelled 
on,  every  now  and  then  crossing  the  stream,  which  we 
certainly  did  more  than  fifty  times!  This  was  by  no 
means  pleasant  travelling,  but  there  was  no  alternative. 
On  the  banks  of  this  river  I  first  obtained  specimens  of 
a  fine  arborescent  fern,  Dichsonia  fibrosa^  n.  sp.f  W.  C. 
This  fern  attains  to  the  height  of  18  feet.  Its  large 
and  spreading  living  fronds  measure  from  6-9  feet  in 
length;  these,  however,  are  generally  few  in  number, 
and  deciduous.  Its  caudex  is  composed  of  thick  layers 
of  fibres,  resembling,  at  first  sight,  the  fibrous  interior 
of  the  husk  of  a  cocoa-nut.  In  this  locality,  I  also 
found  a  species  of  Myrtus,  a  small  tree  bearing  orange- 
coloured  juicy  berries,  growing  to  the  height  of  10-15' 
feet.  The  natives  spread  their  blankets,  or  mats,  under 
these  trees,  and  shaking  them,  soon  procure  a  quantity 
of  fruit,  which  is  very  good  eating.  Each  berry  gene¬ 
rally  contains  three  reniform  hard  seeds.  The  natives 
call  it  Rohutu.  Towards  evening,  we  emerged  from  the 
dense  forests,  in  which  we  had  for  some  days  been  con¬ 
fined,  to  a  large  plain  covered  with  fern,  the  first  fern 
we  had  seen  for  several  days.  My  natives  rejoiced  at 
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the  sight,  vociferating  loudly  their  being  privileged  to 
see  a  u  koraha  maori”  (indigenous  fern-land,  open  coun¬ 
try.,)  again !  Their  uncontrolled  joy  forcibly  reminded 
me  of  the  rejoicing  of  the  u  ten  thousand  ’  Greeks, 
•on  their  again  seeing  the  sea.  In  crossing  this  plain  I 
obtained,  from  a  boggy  watercourse,  a  small  plant 
with  white  flowers,  probably  a  species  of  Limosella — 
a  fine  species  of  Marchantia — a  Hydrocotyle — and 
a  species  of  Hypericum .  This  last  appeared  to  me 
to  be  very  distinct  from  H.  pusillum,  IZ  Cand .  this 
being  a  plant  of  erect  growth,  with  oblong  calyces, 
and  oblong-ovate  or  obovate  undulated  and  margined 
leaves.  We  halted  this  evening  at  Te  Waiiti,  a  fenced 
village,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at  the  end  of 
the  plain.  The  bed  of  this  stream  (here  large  enough 
to  float  a  moderate  sized  boat)  was  composed  of  ashes 
and  other  volcanic  substances  worn  into  pebbles. 

The  next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey.  Passing 
on  through  a  low  wood  by  the  river’s  side,  I  noticed 
several  fine  plants  of  JDicksonia  fibrosa ,  their  trunks 
grotesquely  hewn  by  the  natives  into  all  manner  of  un¬ 
common  shapes,  in  cutting  away  their  fibrous  outside 
for  the  purpose  of  plank  for  their  houses  and  stores. 
Discovered  another  Lomaria  (X.  deltoides ,  ?i.  sp.9  W.C.) 
this  morning,  in  ascending  the  first  wooded  hill  after 
fording  the  river.  This  species  approaches  very  closely 
in  general  appearance,  X.  deflexa ,  already  noticed.  In 
a  damp  forest  I  obtained  fine  specimens  of  my  new 
Davallia ,  some  fronds  measuring  18  inches  in  length. 

*  I J.  pusillum,  is  thus  described:—"  Caule  debili  prostrato,  foliis 
ovatis  obtusis,  calyce  lanccolato,”  &c.  (D'Cand., prodr.  7.  p.  540);  and 
is  mentioned  by  Cunningham,  in  his  “  Precursor  ”  as  being  found  in 
New  Zealand.  Vide,  Ann.  Nett.  Hist vol.  iii.  p.  317. 
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1  only  observed  this  elegant  fern  growing*  in  two  places 
during  the  whole  of  my  journey;  and  not  above  half-a- 
dozen  plants  in  either  spot.  Toiling  up  the  barren  and 
lofty  hills  before  me,  I  found,  near  their  summits,  a 
species  of  yellow-flowered  Composite ,  which  I  had  not 
previously  seen.  These  hills  were  composed  of  broken 
pumice  and  ashes.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  and  the 
Toads,  in  several  places  worn  into  deep  and  hollow 
gorges,  were  extremely  dry  and  dusty;  our  feet,  and 
even  our  ancles,  being  often  buried  in  the  loose  and 
•broken  pumice  through  which  we  had  to  travel.  Gain¬ 
ing  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill,  the  view  was  most 
extensive  and  striking.  Immediately  beneath  mean¬ 
dered  the  Wirinaki,  a  bold  brawling  river,  flowing 
quickly  over  its  stony  bed,  and  possessing  water  suffi¬ 
cient  to  float  a  moderate  sized  boat;  beyond, were  barren 
hills  of  all  possible  irregular  shapes  and  heights;  further 
still,  an  extensive  plain  extended  E.  and  W.  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach;  beyond  which  a  chain  of  lofty 
table-topped  hills  bounded  the  range  of  vision;  while 
here  and  there,  far  away  in  the  extreme  distance,  several 
high  and  isolated  mountains  reared  their  barren  heads 
above  the  horizon.  On  the  left  appeared  Tauwara,  a 
high  mountain  in  the  Taupo  district;  Paeroa,  and  Kain- 
garoa,  near  Ilotoma,  presented  themselves  in  front; 
whilst,  on  the  extreme  right,  Putauaki,  the  high  moun¬ 
tain  near  Wakatane  on  the  E.  coast,  upreared  its  two- 
peaked  summit  to  the  clouds.  Here,  notwithstanding 
the  pleasurable  height  to  which  my  imagination  had 
been  raised,  whilst  engaged  in  contemplating  the  mag¬ 
nificence  and  extent  of  the  prospect  before  me,  it  soon 
sank  below  its  ordinary  level,  on  finding  that  not  a 
Slum  an  being -dwelt  in  all  that  immense  tract  of  country 
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on  which  my  eager  gaze  then  rested !  The  grass  grew, 
the  flowers  blossomed,  and  the  river  rolled,  but  not  for 
man!  Solitude  all!!  Even  the  very  little  birds,  few 
though  they  were  in  number,  seemed  to  think  with  me; 
for  they  flew  from  spray  to  spray  around  and  about  my 
path  with  their  melancholy  “  twit,  twit,”  as  if  wishing 
to  have  all  they  possibly  could  of  the  company  of  a 
passer-by.  Their  actions  were  quite  in  unison  with  my 
thoughts;  and  I  feelingly  exclaimed — “  Oh!  Solitude, 
where  are  thy  charms,”  &c.  Descending  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Wirinaki,  I  was  rewarded  with  the  discovery 
of  a  few  new  plants,  among  which  were — two  species  of 
Epilobium,  one  of  which  was  very  beautiful,  having 
its  small  linear  and  serrate  leaves  densely  imbri¬ 
cated,  and  fruit  alternately  and  longitudinally  striated 
and  striped  with  black  stripes — a  small  shrubby  Dra- 
cophyllam — and  a  very  pretty  little  Polygonum ,  some 
plants  being  so  small  as  not  to  exceed  an  inch  in  height, 
although  bearing  both  flower  and  fruit!  Proceeding  on 
over  the  long  plain  I  had  seen  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  I  got  specimens  of  some  small  ? Restiaceous  plants, 
which,  with  Leucopogon  Fraserii ,  and  the  minikin  Po¬ 
lygonum  already  noticed,  composed  the  vegetation  of  this 
very  desolate  and  sterile  spot.  I  think  I  never  before 
saw  so  barren  a  plain  as  this;  a  truly  “  blasted  heath;” 
or,  in  the  nervous  language  of  Holy  Writ,  “  a  parched 
place  in  the  wilderness,  a  salt  land  and  not  inhabited.” 
Night  was  fast  closing  around  us,  and  we  quickened 
our  pace,  although  excessively  tired,  in  hopes  of  finding 
a  few  sticks,  wherewith  to  kindle  a  fire,  for  none  at 
present  appeared  within  ken.  After  some  time  we  found 
some  small  dry  scrub  (Leptospermum  scoparium)  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  where  we  bivouacked  for  the  night. 
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At  a  very  early  hour  the  next  morning  we  re-com¬ 
menced  our  journey.  Crossing  the  rapid  river  Rangi- 
taiki,  at  the  end  of  the  plain  (which,  at  the  fording- 
place,  we  Found  to  be  breast  deep,  and  which  we  were 
obliged  to  cross  in  an  oblique  direction  that  we  might 
not  be  swept  down  with  its  strong  current),  we  travelled 
over  a  country  more  sterile,  if  possible,  than  that  of 
yesterday.  An  interminable  succession  of  dry  and  barren 
hills  of  broken  lava,  pumice,  ashes,  and  other  volcanic 
matter,  where  the  stunted  vegetation  was  all  but  quite 
burnt  up  with  the  exceeding  heat  of  the  sun's  rays, 
afforded  but  a  very  scanty  gleaning  to  the  botanist.  1 
was,  however,  rewarded  with  a  few  new  plants,*  among 
which  were — a  fine  species  of  erect  Cardamine ,  which 
I  found  at  Mangamako,  a  little  wood  through  which 
we  passed — a  graceful  species  of  fragrant-scented  Era- 
cophyllufn ,  a  small  shrub  2-4  feet  in  height;  which 
grew  sparingly  in  the  little  dells  between  the  hills — 
and  two  curious  and  minute  species  of  Composite, 
which  grew  in  dense  patches  upon  the  dry  and  broken 
pumice.  These  interesting  little  plants  were  scarcely 
above  an  inch  in  height,  presenting  quite  a  unique  ap¬ 
pearance  with  their  brown  and  hoary  leaves  closely  im¬ 
bricated  and  decussated,  and  terminal  receptacles  of 
yellow  silky  flowers.  I  had  previously  obtained  (through 
a  friend)  specimens  of  one  of  these  species,  which  was 
procured  from  a  mountainous  spot  in  the  vicinity  of 
Taupo;  these  I  sent  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  Here,  in 
these  sultry  hollows,  the  insect  tribes  were  very  numer¬ 
ous.  Brilliant  Libellulce  darted  about  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  I  captured  one  fine  fellow,  dappled  with  bur¬ 
nished  gold,  measuring  nearly  four  inches  in  length; 
others,  having  filiform  attenuated  bodies,  were  carmine- 
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coloured,  with  elegantly  disposed  lozenge-shaped  gold 
spots;  whilst  others  were  adorned  with  alternate  stripes 
of  black  and  ultra-marine.  Of  the  beautiful  genus  Bu - 
prcstis ,  too  (or  some  very  nearly  allied  genus),  I  gained 
several  specimens;  some  of  which  were  abundant  on 
the  fragrant  Bracophyllum,  allured,  doubtless,  by  the 
scent  and  honey;  the  moment,  however,  you  attempted 
to  take  one,  down  he  would  let  himself  drop  as  if  dead. 
The  greater  number  of  the  insects  I  obtained  were  quite 
new,  and  belonged  to  genera  unknown  to  me. 

Towards  evening  I  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rotorua  Lakes.  Crossing  a  deep  bog,  I  discovered 
a  very  peculiar  little  leafless  monopetalous  plant  grow¬ 
ing  in,  or  rather  on,  the  surface  of  the  mud.  On  nearing 
Rangiwakaaitu,  the  first  and  southernmost  lake,  I  was 
much  gratified  with  the  truly  lovely  appearance  of  a 
very  beautiful  species  of  Leptospermum ;  a  small  tree 
of  from  15  to  25  feet  in  height,  which  flourished  here, 
growing  in  clumps  and  rows  as  if  artificially  planted. 
These  trees  were  literally  laden  with  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  blossom,  and,  from  there  being  no  underwood 
about  them,  not  so  much  as  a  tuft  of  grass,  looked  con¬ 
spicuously  charming.  Another  circumstance  appeared 
to  me  as  being  singular,  there  not  being  any  small  or 
young  plants  of  the  species  to  be  met  with;  all  were 
old  trees  of  many  years  growth.  I  say,  old,  because 
the  Leptospermum  is  a  slow-growing  plant.  Beneath 
them  grew  a  curious  woolly-looking  white  moss,  which, 
though  I  sought  assiduously,  1  could  not  detect  bearing 
any  fructification.  We  had  arranged  to  make  Tara- 
wera  (the  second  lake  where  some  natives  resided)  our 
halting-place  for  this  night,  but,  although  we  had  no¬ 
thing  to  eat,  we  were  so  excessively  tired  as  to  be 
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obliged  to  bring  up  on  the  white  gravelled  shores  of  the 
placid  Rangiwakaaita.  I  offered  my  natives  the  choice 
of  staying  supperless  where  we  were,  or  of  proceeding 
on  to  Tarawera,  distant  about  three  miles,  and  there 
getting  supper;  fatigue,  however,  overcame  hunger, 
even  in  a  New  Zealander,  and  they  chose  the  latter. 
The  whole  face  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lake,  was  overspread  with  massy  blocks  of  compact 
lava  scattered  in  every  direction;  many  of  which  were 
vitrified  on  the  surface.  The  ground  gently  rose  on 
every  side  from  the  lake,  which  appeared  to  occupy  a 
deep  hollow;  and,  I  could  but  venture  to  suppose,  that 
this  might  perhaps  have  been  the  crater  of  that  volcano, 
which,  in  some  by-gone  age,  inundated  the  whole  of 
the  adjacent  country  with  showers  of  pumice  and  ashes. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  we  arose,  feverish, 
stiff,  and  sore,  to  re-commence  our  march.  We  soon 
came  within  sight  of  the  place  where  the  hot-springs 
were  situated;  from  which  the  steam  and  sulphureous 
vapours  ascended  in  dense  white  clouds.  The  air,  this 
morning,  was  cool  and  bracing;  and,  after  travelling 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  we  arrived  at  Tarawera  Lake. 
Here,  at  a  little  village  on  its  banks,  we  gained  some 
potatoes,  on  which  we  breakfasted  with  a  hearty  zest. 
At  this  place,  were  several  small  hot  springs,  which 
flowed  out  of  the  earth  near  the  edge  of  the  lake;  the 
water  of  some  was  hotter  than  the  hand  could  bear. 
Just  within  the  lake,  the  water  was  warm;  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  on,  it  was  luke-warm;  and  further  still,  it  was  cold; 
so  that  these  natives  have  baths,  of  every  requisite 
degree  of  heat,  always  ready,  without  any  trouble  what¬ 
ever.  The  water  of  the  lake,  I  supposed  to  be  speci¬ 
fically  heavier  than  the  sulphureous  hot  waters  which 
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flowed  into  it;  as,  whenever  the  natives  of  the  village 
wished  to  drink,  I  observed  them  to  go  into  the  lake, 
and  dashing  the  uppermost  water  aside  with  their  feet, 
quickly  take  up  some  from  beneath ;  which,  they  said, 
was  good  and  cold.  The  natives  of  the  village  informed 
me,  that,  at  a  spring  on  a  hill  at  a  little  distance,  the 
water  was  quite  hot  enough  for  the  purposes  of  cooking, 
for  which  they  often  used  it.  Sulphur,  too,  abounded 
there,  and  was  often  “  thrown  up”  out  of  the  earth, 
from  which  place  the  steam  and  smoke  ever  ascended. 
My  curiosity  being  excited,  I,  while  breakfast  was 
getting  ready,  set  off  with  a  native  of  the  village  as  a 
guide  to  the  boiling  spring;  but,  after  going  up  one 
steep  hill  and  not  perceiving  any  sign  of  the  same,  and 
being  almost  exhausted  for  want  of  food,  hunger  con¬ 
quered  curiosity  and  I  returned  to  the  village.  I  have 
often  been  surprised  at  the  great  carelessness  which  1 
have  exhibited  towards  rare  natural  productions,  when 
either  over-fatigued  or  ravenously  hungry;  at  such 
times,  botanical,  geological,  and  other  specimens,  which 
I  have  eagerly  and  with  much  pleasure  collected  and 
carefully  carried  for  many  a  weary  mile,  have  become 
quite  a  burden,  and  have  been  one-by-one  abandoned; 
to  be,  however,  invariably  regretted  afterwards.  Break¬ 
fast  ended,  we,  accompanied  by  the  chief  of  the  village, 
paddled  nearly  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  This 
sheet  of  water  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
and  from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth;  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  barren  hills,  and  is  very  deep.  Landing, 
and  walking  about  two  furlongs,  we  came  to  Karelia, 
another  little  lake  much  smaller  than  the  preceding. 
Here,  we  were  obliged  to  sit  and  wait  some  time  before 
we  could  get  a  canoe,  which  having  obtained,  we  pad- 
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pled  to  the  opposite  end.  This  little  lake  is  about  a 
mile  in  length,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Resuming  our  journey,  and  gaining  the  top 
of  a  high  hill,  we  had  a  fine  prospect  of  the  principal 
Lake  of  Rotorua;  a  fine  sheet  of  water  about  six  miles 
in  diameter,  with  a  very  picturesque  island  nearly  in  the 
midst.  An  easy  journey  of  a  few  miles  from  the  top  of 
the  hill,  brought  us  to  Te  Ngae,  a  church  mission  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake;  where  we  were 
very  hospitably  received  by  Mr.  Chapman.  I  gained 
not  a  single  botanical  specimen  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  day. 

I  remained  at  Te  Ngae  for  a  few  days;  during  which 
time  I  visited  Ohinemutu,  a  large  and  fenced  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  celebrated  for  its  boiling  springs. 
This  village  is  one  of  the  principal  ones  belonging  to 
that  very  turbulent  tribe,  Ngathvakaaue;  in  it  the  head 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  have  for  a  long  time  resided.  The 
large  spring  at  this  place  wras  boiling  most  furiously, 
throwing  out  many  gallons  of  water  a  minute,  which 
rolled  away  steaming  and  smoking  into  the  lake,  a 
second  Phlegethon.  In  the  smaller  springs,  of  which 
there  were  several,  the  natives  cook  their  food,  merely 
tying  it  up  in  a  rude  basket  made  of  the  leaves  of 
Phormium  tenax  woven  together,  and  placing  it  in  the 
boiling  water,  where  it  is  soon  dressed.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  for  that  of  bathing,  they  have  made  a  number 
of  holes  through  the  crust,  or  scoria,  on  which  this 
village  is  principally  built;  so  that  it  may  truly  be  said, 
that  this  people  dwell  in  houses  built  over  subterranean 
fires.  The  sulphureous  stench  which  abounded  here, 
was  almost  insupportable.  The  blade  of  a  knife  im¬ 
mersed  for  a  short  period  in  some  of  these  waters,  soon 
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becomes  as  it  were  superficially  bronzed.  Pebbles  and 
small  stones  lying  within  the  influence  of  the  water  or 
steam,  wore  a  bronze-like  appearance.  Accidents  not 
unfrequently  happen  to  children;  and  to  dogs  and  pigs 
brought  from  a  distance.  The  quadrupeds,  however,  of 
the  place,  appear  instinctively  to  be  well  aware  of  the 
potential  callidity  of  these  streams,  and  shun  them  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  natives  who  live  in  this  neighbourhood 
are,  when  travelling,  easily  recognised  as  belonging  to 
this  district,  in  consequence  of  their  front  teeth  decay¬ 
ing  at  a  very  early  age,  contrary  to  those  of  other  New 
Zealanders.  This  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
sulphur  with  which  these  springs  are  impregnated,  being 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  their  food  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  cooking,  which,  consisting  chiefly  of  roots,  is 
mostly  bitten  into  morsels  with  their  front  teeth.  The 
natives  of  this  village  are  celebrated,  among  other 
things,  for  their  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes;  an 
article  of  first-rate  utility  to  a  New  Zealander.  These 
they  carve  out  of  a  white  stone  which  is  found  in  this 
neighbourhood,  patiently  finishing  a  short-stemmed 
pipe  in  a  day.  These  pipes  look  well,  and  stand  the 
heat  of  the  fire.#  I  saw  some  beautiful  white  blocks 
of  this  stone  near  the  village,  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground;  some  of  which  were  vitrified  on  the  out¬ 
side.  The  natives  of  this  neighbourhood  grow  their 
own  tobacco,  which  they  gather,  and,  separating  the 
large  fibres  of  the  leaf,  twist  up  into  figs,  in  imitation 

*  I  have  a  large  pipe  now  by  me,  made  of  pumice,  which  I  obtained  at 
Wareponga,  on  the  E.  coast,  in  1838.  The  native  from  whom  I  re¬ 
ceived  it,  was  smoking  from  it  when  I  came  up.  Of  necessity  it  was 
very  thick,  but  a  reed  was  introduced  as  a  mouth-piece.  The  owner 
gladly  exchanged  it  for  a  common  day  pipe  of  European  manufacture. 
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of  our  negro-head.  Here,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
large  boiling  spring,  several  plants  flourished  in  perfec¬ 
tion;  particularly  Pteris  Brunoniana ,  JSndL ;  and  two 
small  plants  which  I  considered  new.  One  of  these,  a 
species  of  Carex;  the  other  a  Composite,  probably  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  Myriogyne ,  differing,  however,  from  M.  minuta, 
Less,  (the  already-described  New  Zealand  species),  the 
leaves  of  which  are  sessile  and  much  smaller.  I  re¬ 
gretted  that  I  had  not  a  thermometer,  with  which  I 
might  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  water.  Fine 
specimens  of  crystallized  sulphur  abound  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  but,  from  their  delicate  structure  and  extreme 
fragility,  it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  convey  them 
to  any  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  their 
beauty.  From  the  barren  hills  in  this  locality  I  gained 
an  elegant  Lycopodium,  and  a  new  species  of  Gaul- 
tlieria ,  a  branching  shrub,  4-7  feet  in  height.  Some 
natives  informing  me  of  a  new  and  peculiar  tree  which 
grew  on  Mokoia,  the  island  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  I 
crossed  over  to  it  and  sought  for  the  same,  but  gained 
nothing  new.  From  subsequent  information  I  was  led 
to  conclude,  that  the  tree  which  I  had  been  in  quest 
of,  was  no  other  than  the  Vitex  litt oralis,  one  of  which 
species,  according  to  the  natives,  grew  on  the  island, 
but  not  another  in  the  whole  district.  I  observed  the 
natives  continually  masticating  a  kind  of  resinous  gum, 
which  was  insoluable  in  water,  and  which  did  not  de¬ 
crease  through  the  process  of  repeated  chewing;  this, 
they  informed  me,  they  obtained  from  the  Pukapuka 
(Br  achy  glottis  repanda,  A.  Cunn.),  assuring  me  that  the 
swallowing  of  the  substance  caused  death.  They  pointed 
me  out  the  shrub,  which,  although  slightly  differing  in 
general  appearance,  bore  strong  resemblance  to  Cun- 
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ningham’s  plant;  as  it  was  neither  in  flower  nor  fruit,  I 
did  not  take  any  specimens:  it  may,  however,  prove  a 
new  species.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Chapman, 
I  obtained,  from  a  spring  in  the  neighbourhood,  several 
specimens  of  a  Siliceous  matter,  deposited  by  the  waters 
of  the  spring  on  twigs,  leaves,  &c.  lying  in  it.  During 
my  stay  I  procured  fine  specimens  of  two  large  species 
of  Curculio;  the  head  and  snout  of  one,  without  its 
antennae,  being  more  than  two  inches  in  length;  the 
other  had  a  peculiar  flabelliform  tail,  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  small  shrimp.  The  lake  contains  an  abundance 
of  small  crayfish,  which  are  very  good  eating.  Here 
are,  also,  two  small  species  of  fish,  called  by  the  natives 
Kokopu,  and  Inanga;  and  a  black  bivalve  shell  fish,  a 
species  of  (Jnio;  the  whole  of  which  are  common  in 
most  of  the  fresh  water  streams  in  New  Zealand. 

On  the  13th  of  January  I  left  Te  Ngae.  Crossing 
the  lake,  I  landed  at  the  N.W.  extremity,  and  once 
more  resumed  my  journey.  I  soon  entered  the  dense 
forest,  through  which  the  road  to  Tauranga  lies,  in 
which  we  continued  travelling  until  sun-set.  In  this 
forest,  in  a  low,  wet,  and  dark  spot,  I  obtained  another 
new  and  peculiar  species  of  Lomaria  (X.  nigra ,  n.sp., 
W .  C .);  and  on  the  stony  banks  of  Mangarewa,  a  small 
river  running  in  a  deep  ravine,  I  discovered  an  elegant 
species  of  Lindscea  (X.  viridis,  n.  sp.  W.  C.).  In  travel¬ 
ling  this  day,  I  carelessly  plucked  a  fern  which  grew 
pendulous  from  a  tree,  believing  it  to  be  Asplenium fal- 
catum,  For st.;  happening,  however,  to  preserve  the 
fragment,  I  have  since  examined  it,  and  find  it  to  be  a 
distinct  and  new  species.  This  I  have  named  A.  Fors - 
terianum ,  in  honour  of  that  celebrated  botanist,  whose 
name  should  ever  be  had  in  remembrance  by  all  persons 
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botanizing  in  the  forests  of  New  Zealand.  I  also  ob¬ 
tained  some  fine  specimens  of  Tmesipteris ,  which  (if  not 
possessing  distinctness  of  character  sufficient  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  new  species)  differs  much  from  my  specimens  of 
T.  Forsteri,  EndL  (the  described  New  Zealand  species) 
in  size  and  general  appearance;  some  plants  being  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  feet  in  length.  Whilst  my  natives 
were  pitching  my  tent,  I,  wandering  about,  obtained  a 
few  specimens  of  small  Jungermannice ,  and  a  Moss  with 
a  peculiar  yellow  lichen  parasitical  upon  it.  As  the 
shades  of  night  closed  about  us,  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  forest,  we  were  visited  with  numbers  of  a  large 
green  coleopterous  insect,  which  my  natives  caught, 
roasted,  and  ate.  During  the  night  the  mosquitoes  so 
sadly  annoyed  us  as  to  keep  us  all  from  sleeping. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  we  re-commenced 
our  march.  Continuing  our  course,  as  yesterday,  in 
the  forest,  I  discovered  a  fine  moss,  a  species  of  Poly¬ 
trichum;  and  an  Urtica,  with  lanceolate  leaves.  From 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  this  long  forest  terminates, 
a  fine  and  extensive  prospect  of  Tauranga  harbour, 
distant  about  fifteen  miles,  presents  itself  to  the  view. 
The  path  hence  to  the  sea-side  lies  through  fern  land, 
and  is  chiefly  a  descent  the  whole  way.  Lowards  even¬ 
ing  we  arrived  at  the  mission  station,  without  observing 
anything  worthy  of  notice  by  the  way. 

I  remained  a  few  days  at  Tauranga,  and  during  my 
stay,  obtained  a  fine  species  of  Hippocampus ,  measuring 
nearly  a  foot  in  length.  This  animal  the  natives  some¬ 
times  dry  and  use  for  an  ear-ornament,  suspending  it 
by  its  tail,  which  they  curl  that  it  may  the  better  re¬ 
main  in  their  ears.  I  once  procured  from  this  place  a 
beautiful  and  unique  specimen  of  the  genus  Arden;  it 
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was  a  small  bird,  somewhat  resembling  A .  exilis.  The 
natives,  however,  did  not  know  it,  declaring  they  had 
never  seen  such  a  bird  before. 

On  the  19th,  I  once  more  re-commenced  my  pere¬ 
grination.  Crossing  the  inner  harbour,  which  is  wide 
and  very  shallow,  we  landed  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
the  bay,  where  the  road  to  Matamata  commences.  Our 
route  this  day  (after  landing)'  being  principally  by  the 
sea-side,  I  obtained  nothing  new  save  a  curious  species 
of  Anthoceros,  which  grew  on  the  wet  pipe-clay  cliffs. 
We  bivouacked  for  the  night  by  the  side  of  a  small 
stream,  where  we  were  incessantly  tormented  with  mos¬ 
quitoes.  To  add  to  our  misery  my  guides  returned, 
sans  ceremonie ,  leaving  my  baggage  in  the  wilderness, 
without  saying  a  word  to  me,  who  was  on  before,  on 
the  subject;  through  this  conduct  of  theirs  we  all  had 
to  remain  supperless. 

The  next  morning  (after  some  delay  from  our  want  of 
guides,  who  were  eventually  obtained  from  a  party  of 
natives  at  work  in  the  neighbourhood)  we  again  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  entering  a  dense  forest  continued  travelling 
through  it  for  some  hours.  We  emerged  at  length  on 
the  top  of  Te  Wairere,  a  very  high  hill,  from  the  summit 
of  which  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  most 
extensive.  Tongariro  (a  very  high  and  still  active  vol¬ 
cano  in  the  Taupo  district),  my  guide  assured  me,  is  to 
be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  this  place.  Beneath,  in 
the  vast  plain,  the  river  Waiho,  hence  navigable  for 
canoes,  meandered,  mingling  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  ocean  at  Puriri,  in  the  river  Thames.  In  passing- 
through  the  forest  I  obtained  a  few  small  Gryptogamic 
specimens ;  but  no  other  plants  attracted  my  notice  as 
being  either  new  or  rare.  Descending  Te  Wairere,  we 
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halted  at  a  brawling  stream  at  its  base  to  roast  a  few 
potatoes.  Here,  on  the  brink  of  the  stream,  I  discovered 
a  small  tree  of  a  genus  unknown  to  me  (unless  it  should 
prove  to  belong  to  the  genus  Trophis );  I  only  observed 
one  plant,  which  was  about  15  feet  high,  with  smooth 
cineraceous  bark,  solitary  crimson  fruit,  and  small  ser¬ 
rated  oval  dark-green  leaves.  On  cutting  its  bark,  a 
profusion  of  thick  viscid  milky  juice  gushed  out.  From 
the  stream  I  obtained  some  fine  specimens  of  Algae. 
Leaving  this  place,  we  crossed  the  river  "VV  aiho,  which 
at  the  ford  was  breast-high,  and  proceeded  on,  over  the 
plain  and  through  the  extensive  swamps,  towards  Ma- 
tamata,  a  large  native  village,  which  place  we  reached 
late  at  night.  In  crossing  the  marshes,  I  only  noticed 
a  Coprosma  as  being  new,  of  which  I  brought  speci¬ 
mens.  The  chapel  at  this  village,  being  wholly  of 
native  execution,  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  does  them 
great  credit.  Length,  breadth,  and  height  included,  I 
suppose  it  to  be  the  largest  native-built  house  in  New 
Zealand.  It  measures  95  feet  by  40,  and  is  nearly  18 
feet  to  wall-plate.  It  has  fine  large  smooth  slabs  of 
the  Totara  for  posts,  some  of  which  were  nearly  3  feet 
in  width.  The  interior  was  very  neatly  constructed  of 
a  kind  of  chequer-work,  composed  of  the  stalks  of  the 
common  fern  ( Pteris  esculenta ),  placed  laterally  on  each 
other,  interlaced  with  strips  of  the  fibrous  Kiekie  ( Frey - 
einetia  Banksii);  the  grave  colour  of  the  fern  stalks 
agreeing  well  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  house  was 
built.  The  whole  possessed  a  very  neat  appearance. 
From  the  natives  I  learnt,  that  they  were  indebted  to 
the  Taranake  tribes,  on  the  S.W.  coast,  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  kind  of  ornamental  work. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  1  left  Matamata, 
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travelling  in  a  S.W.  direction  for  Maungatautari,  an 
elevated  district  situated  nearly  midway  between  the 
E.  and  W.  coasts.  In  crossing  a  small  stream,  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  peculiar  Car  ear-like  procumbent  plant  grow¬ 
ing  in  its  bed,  completely  under  water.  As  it  was  now 
the  driest  season  of  the  year,  and  as  the  water  of  the 
stream  was  nearly  two  feet  deep,  this  plant  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  always  immersed.  A  graceful  leaved  Hydro - 
cotyle ,  I  also  obtained  from  the  same  locality.  After 
walking  about  eight  miles  over  level  and  barren  ground, 
we  entered  a  romantic  valley,  called  by  the  natives 
Hinuera.  This  valley  has,  on  either  side,  high  and 
perpendicular  volcanic  rocks,  composed  of  a  conglo¬ 
merate  of  pumice,  scorise,  obsidian,  &c.  On  the  S.  side 
of  the  valley,  this  rocky  rampart  ran  continuously  for 
nearly  two  miles;  while  on  the  N.  side,  the  hills  bore 
on  their  table-tops  groves  and  clumps  of  graceful  pines, 
contributing  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
At  2  p.m.,  we  halted  to  dine  under  a  large  and  pensile 
crag,  which,  jutting  out  from  the  rocks  on  the  N.  side, 
overhung  our  path.  Here,  beneath  this  rock,  I  disco¬ 
vered  an  elegant  Asplenium  (A.  Hoolterianum ,  n .  sp . 
W.  C.)f  a  species  approaching,  both  in  habit  and  affinity, 
very  near  to  A.  ColensiL  I  did  myself  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  naming  this  graceful  fern,  in  memorial  of  my 
much  respected  and  talented  friend,  J.  D.  Hooker,  Esq., 
M.D.,  who,  as  assistant-surgeon  and  naturalist,  visited 
these  islands  in  H.M.S.  j Erebus,  in  the  winter  of  1841. 
In  a  thicket  in  this  neighbourhood,  through  which  we 
passed,  I  detected  a  graceful  shrub  of  very  slender 
habit,  with  peculiarly  hairy  bark.  This  plant  bears  a 
small  white  blossom,  has  but  few  divaricate  branches,, 
and  attains  to  the  height  of  6-9  feet. 
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Proceeding  hence,  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  most 
remarkable  subsidence  of  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  plain.  Descending  through  a  rapidly-inclining 
and  narrow  defile,  having  sandy  slopes  on  either  side, 

I  came  to  a  level,  also  of  sand  and  destitute  of  the  least 
blade  of  vegetation;  thence  I  descended,  an  almost 
perpendicular  descent  knee-deep  in  sand,  to  another 
level,  where  a  subject  for  contemplation  and  astonish¬ 
ment  presented  itself.  On  all  sides  rose  perpendicular 
and  sandy  cliffs,  varying  in  height  from  150  to  200  feet, 
for  the  most  part  white  and  sterile,  and  composed  of 
volcanic  sand  and  pebbles  to  their  very  bases.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  immense  ravine,  a  gentle  stream  wound 
its  silent  way;  while,  a  little  further  on,  whole  trees, 
dead  and  charred  (from  whose  sides  the  loose  sand,  &c. 
had  been  removed  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and  rains), 
stood  erect,  in  the  places  where  many  ages  ago  they 
once  grew;  at  a  depth  of  from  100  to  200  feet  below 
the  present  level  of  the  soil !  I  greatly  regretted  my 
being  so  much  pressed  for  time  in  passing  this  place, 
called  by  the  natives,  Piarere;  but  the  sabbath  drew 
nigh,  we  had  no  provision,  with  several  miles  yet  to  go 
ere  we  should  reach  a  village;  and  the  loose  sand, 
through  which  we  were  now  toiling,  we  often  sank  in 
up  to  our  knees. 

Quitting  this  hollow',  and  ascending  its  S.W.  side,  I 
was  again  agreeably  surprised  in  seeing  the  noble  river 
Waikato,  with  its  blue  waters  (here  wide,  and  swift,  and 
deep),  rolling  majestically  along.  This  is  the  largest 
fresh  water  stream  I  have  yet  seen  in  New  Zealand. 
This  river  the  natives  navigate  in  their  canoes  from 
above  this  place  to  where  it  disembogues  into  the 
Southern  Ocean  on  the  W.  coast,  a  distance  of  nearly 
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250  miles.  In  consequence  of  there  not  being  any  food 
at  this  place,  we  had  to  travel  about  five  miles  in  an 
almost  southerly  direction  by  the  bank  of  the  river, 
before  we  could  cross  it.  We  found,  however,  a  rude 
bridge  thrown  across,  at  a  place  where  the  river  was 
very  narrow,  being  confined  within  a  sandstone  channel, 
through  which  it  rushes  with  fearful  velocity,  eddying, 
and  foaming,  and  carrying  everything  before  it.  The 
sandstone  rocks  on  either  side,  through  the  softness  of 
the  stone  and  the  continual  working  of  the  waters,  were 
fretted  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes.  Leaving  the 
river,  and  ascending  the  western  banks  (which  here  rose 
in  regular  terraces  over  one  another),  we  proceeded  in 
a  westerly  direction  for  upwards  of  six  miles,  arriving 
at  sunset,  unwell,  in  pain,  and  much  fatigued  at  Ware- 
turere,  a  small  village  in  the  Maungatautari  district, 
where  we  were  hospitably  received  by  the  natives. 
The  sun  throughout  this  day  was  intensely  hot,  and 
most  of  the  country  over  which  we  passed  quite  free 
from  wood,  and  very  dry  and  dusty. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  I  once 
more  re-commenced  my  journey.  The  land  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  this  village  appeared  to  be 
of  very  good  quality;  such  also,  is  the  land  immediately 
around  Matamata.  *  The  fervent  sun,  unobscured  with 
clouds,  told  of  another  melting  day,  and  the  high  fern- 
brakes,  through  which  we  had  to  force  our  way, 
abounded  with  their  dreaded  subtile  yellow  dust.  1 
could  but  think  how  very  applicable  were  the  words  of 
the  poet: — 

“  In  vain  the  sight,  dejected  to  the  ground, 

Stoops  for  relief;  thence  hot  ascending  steams, 

And  keen  reflection  pain. - — 
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- Distressful  Nature  pants. 

The  very  streams  look  languid  from  afar ; 

Or,  through  th’  unshelter’d  glade,  impatient  seems 
To  hurl  into  the  covert  of  the  grove.” 

Thoms.  Seas.  Summer. 

Cheering  my  native  fellow  travellers,  we  struggled 
on  together  up  the  steep  hills;  gaining  the  summit  of 
the  wooded  mountainous  range,  we  descended  over  open 
fern-land  into  extensive  swampy  plains.  I  observed  those 
pests  to  agriculture,  the  large-leaved  docks  (R.  crispus 
and  R.  obtusifolius ),  to  be  very  plentiful  here  among 
the  fern;  where  they  attain  to  a  great  size,  4-5  feet  in 
height.  The  natives  say,  that  the  Ngapulii  tribes  (who 
live  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  and  with  whom 
they  were  formerly  at  continual  enmity)  sowed  the  seeds 
of  this  plant  hereabouts,  in  order  to  spoil  their  lands.* 
I  doubt,  however,  the  cause  assigned  for  its  introduction 
here  in  the  very  centre  of  the  island,  but  not  the  fact. 
At  Poverty  Bay,  and  parts  adjacent,  the  natives  assert, 
that  the  seed  of  the  dock,  was  originally  sold  them  by 
whites  for  that  of  the  tobacco  plant!  Various  species 
of  the  genus  Rumex  are  now  too  frequent  in  several 
districts,  in  common  with  many  other  noxious  European 
weeds.  I  have  often  noticed,  in  travelling,  certain  spots 
abounding  in  the  rankest  vegetation,  but  without  a 
single  indigenous  plant.  The  new  comers  appear  to 
vegetate  so  fast,  as  quite  to  exterminate  and  supersede 
the  original  possessors  of  the  soil.  In  crossing  a  very 

*  This  alleged  act  of  the  Ngapuhi  army,  reminds  us  of  what  we  read 
in  the  Sacred  Writings,  of  the  ancient  custom  of  sowing  the  city  of  the 
enemy  when  taken  with  salt. — Judy.  ix.  15.  And,  in  more  modern 
times,  “  the  city  of  Milan  was  burnt,  razed,  sown  with  salt,  and  ploughed, 
by  the  exasperated  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa. — Comp.  Sys.  Geog. 
v.  p.  822. 
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deep  swamp,  a  beautiful  bird,  apparently  of  the  crane 
kind,  rose  gracefully  from  the  mud  among  the  reeds, 
and  flew  slowly  around  us;  its  under  plumage  was  of  a 
light-yellow  or  ochre  colour,  with  a  dark-brown  upper 
plumage.  None  of  my  natives  knew  the  bird,  declaring 
they  had  never  seen  such  an  one  before.  Leaving  the 
swamp,  and  entering  on  a  plain,  I  discovered  a  new 
and  elegant  plant  of  the  Orchidece  family  (probably 
belonging  to  the  genus  Microtis),  possessing  a  lovely 
carmine-coloured  perianth,  with  pubescent  scape  and 
spike.  It  was,  however,  very  scarce,  I  only  detecting 
it  in  one  low  spot  by  the  side  of  the  path.  A  pretty 
little  Lobelia  grew  about  here  in  great  profusion.  At 
sunset  we  reached  Otawao,  a  mission  station.  This 
place  being  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain  of  fern, 
affords  little  entertainment  to  the  botanist. 

On  the  26th  I  continued  my  journey  towards  the 
western  coast.  During  the  whole  of  this  day  I  did  not 
obtain  a  single  plant,  although  we  travelled  over  many 
a  weary  mile  of  desolate  wild  until  some  time  after  sun¬ 
set.  At  one  part  of  our  route  this  morning,  the  scenery 
was  of  the  most  enchanting  description.  Groves  and 
clumps  of  that  elegant  pine,  Dacrydium  excelsum ,  were 
intersected  with  small  placid  lakes  and  level  plains, 
appearing  like  a  work  of  art.  Late  at  night  we  threw 
ourselves  down  to  rest  among  the  fern,  in  a  small  and 
miserable  village  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Waipa. 
Rest,  however,  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  for 
our  old  and  implacable  tormentors,  the  musquitoes, 
were  innumerable.  The  next  morning,  before  sunrise, 
hungry,  weary  and  sleepy,  we  willingly  started  from 
this  wretched  place,  where  our  night  instead  of  being 
one  of  rest,  had  literally  been  one  of  continual  torment’ 
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Passing  through  a  deep  and  muddy  watercourse,  I 
obtained  specimens  of  a  large-leaved  Myriophyllum. 
Half-an-hour’s  march  brought  us  to  a  village  on  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  Waipa  river.  Here,  we  ob¬ 
tained  a  canoe,  and  got  some  food,  which,  having 
despatched,  we  proceeded  down  the  river  in  our  little 
bark.  This  river  has  a  very  tortuous  course,  winding 
continually  to  all  points  of  the  compass.*  Its  width  is 
pretty  uniform,  being  generally  from  70  to  100  feet, 
with  a  slow  current.  It  is  navigable  hence  to  the  sea 
for  large  boats,  and  its  sides  are,  in  many  places, 
densely  clothed  with  trees  to  the  water’s  edge,  among 
which  Dacrydium  excelsum  shows  itself  conspicuous. 
In  its  banks,  which  are  mostly  composed  of  alluvial 
earth,  and  which  in  some  places  are  from  14  to  20  feet 
in  height,  pipe-clay  and  volcanic  sand  often  present 
themselves  to  the  view.  At  4  p.m.,  we  reached  Nga- 
ruawahie,  the  spot  where  the  junction  of  this  river  with 
the  Waikato  is  effected.  As  before,  the  Waikato  came 
rolling  impetuously  on,  carrying  its  waters  quite  across 
the  quiet  Waiapa  to  the  opposite  bank.  From  this 
place  the  two  rivers  bear  the  name  of  W aikato  to  the 
sea,  and  justly  so,  as  the  waters  of  the  Waipa  are  com¬ 
pletely  lost  in  those  of  the  deep  and  rapid  Waikato. 

A  little  below  Ngaruawahie,  we  met  a  native  in  a 
canoe,  with  a  live  and  elegant  specimen  of  the  genus 
Fulica.  I  hailed  the  man  and  purchased  the  bird, 

*  I  will  just  mention  the  direction  of  the  river,  for  the  first  ten  miles 
below  the  village,  as  I  took  it  down  from  observation  with  my  compass  : 
N.E.,  N.,  N.W.  I  mile,  S.S.E.,  S.,  S.S.W.,  S.  £  mile,  S.S.W.,  W., 
W.N.W.  i  mile,  W.S.W.,  W.  1£  miles,  W.N.W.,  N.W.,  N.,  N.N.E. 
J  mile,  N.N.W.  Those  bearings  without  distances,  I  supposed  to  be 
under  a  half-a-mile. 
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which  he  had  recently  snared,  for  a  little  tobacco.  It 
was  a  most  graceful  creature,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
an  entirely  new  and  undescribed  species.  Its  general 
colour  was  dark,  almost  black;  head,  grey,  and  without 
a  frontal  shield;  fore-neck  and  breast,  ferruginous  red; 
wings,  barred  with  white;  bill,  produced  and  sharp; 
feet  and  legs,  glossy  olive;  toes,  beautifully  and  largely 
festooned  at  the  edges;  eye,  light-coloured  and  very 
animated.  It  was  very  fierce,  and  never  ceased  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bite  at  everything  within  its  reach.  I  kept  it 
until  we  landed,  intending  to  preserve  it,  but — as  it  was 
late,  and  neither  material  at  hand  nor  time  to  spare, 
and  the  animal,  too,  looking  so  very  lovely  that  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  put  it  to  death — I  let  it  go; 
it  swam,  dived,  and  disappeared.  From  its  not  pos¬ 
sessing  a  frontal  shield  on  the  forehead  (which  is  one 
of  the  principal  generic  marks  of  the  Linn,  genus, 
Fulica ),  it  may  possibly  hereafter  be  considered  as  the 
type  of  a  new  genus,  serving  to  connect  the  genera 
Fulica  and  Rallus .  Not  a  doubt,  however,  in  my 
opinion  can  exist,  as  to  its  being  naturally  allied  in 
habit  and  affinity  to  the  Fulicce ;  I  have,  therefore, 
named  it  Fulica  Nova-Zealandice.  In  size,  it  was  some¬ 
what  less  than  our  European  species,  F.  atra. 

I  gained  not  any  botanical  specimens  this  day,  save 
the  Myriophyllum  already  mentioned;  although  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  many  new  and  interesting 
plants  would  doubtless  be  found,  in  the  dense  and  ever- 
humid  forests  on  the  immediate  banks  of  this  noble 
river:  time,  however,  would  not  permit  my  delaying 
for  that  purpose. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  I  re-commenced 
my  voyage  down  the  Waikato.  I  found  the  river  to 
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widen  considerably  as  I  advanced,  being  in  some  places 
from  300  to  500  yards  in  width,  but  very  shallow.  Its 
coarse,  here,  was  not  so  sinuous,  and  much  more 
northerly,  than  those  portions  we  passed  over  yesterday. 
The  land  is  low  on  either  side,  and,  as  I  proceeded, 
several  small  and  flat  islands  divided  the  river  into 
channels.  After  paddling  about  20  miles,  we  beached 
our  canoe  on  a  small  island,  in  order  to  breakfast.  The 
river  here  is  very  shoal,  with  a  sandy  bottom;  which, 
together  with  the  sub-soil  of  the  island  on  which  we 
landed,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  consisting  of  broken  lava 
and  pumice.  I  found  nothing  new  among  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  islet.  Near  this  place,  the  natives  informed 
me,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  is  a  large  lake,  in  which  are  quantities  of  Kanse 

( Mugil - )  and  Patiki  ( Pleuronectes - ),  neither 

of  which  are  found  in  the  Waikato.  These  fish  are 
found,  in  their  season,  on  all  the  New  Zealand  coasts, 
and  are  very  delicate  eating.  The  lake  is  named  Wlii- 
kare,  and  runs  into  the  main  river  a  little  lower  down. 
As  we  proceeded,  the  banks  of  the  river  became  more 
and  more  lovely,  being  in  many  places  clothed  with 
the  righest  profusion  of  vegetation  to  the  water’s  edge. 
Among  the  trees,  the  Kahikatea  ( Dacrydiuni  excelsum ) 
was  ever  predominant.  AVe  noticed  a  Kauri  ( Dammar  a 
australis )  to-day,  for  the  first  time  since  we  left  the 
Bay  of  Islands.  At  seeing  this  pine  my  natives,  whom 
1  had  brought  from  the  E.  Cape,  and  who  had  never 
seen  one  of  these  trees  before,  were  much-  gratified. 
Towards  evening,  we  passed  several  islets  in  the  river, 
some  of  which  were  high  and  beautifully  wooded.  No¬ 
ticed  the  Kahikatea  to  stand  very  close  together  in  the 
forests.  I  gathered,  overhanging  the  banks  of  the 
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river,  a  specimen  of  Parsonsia ,  with  axillary  inflores¬ 
cence;  this,  however,  may  prove  but  a  variety  of  P. 
heterophylla ,  as  that  plant  continually  varies  in  appear¬ 
ance,  hardly  two  specimens  being  alike.  Two  species 
of  JEpilobium ,  one  a  very  fine  plant — a  Myriophyllum — 
and  a  linear-leaved  floating  plant  (?  Potamogeton ),  I  also 
obtained  in  this  locality.  Bivouacked  for  the  night  on 
a  little  open  flat  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The 
musquitoes,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were  in  in¬ 
terminable  clouds  and  most  annoying.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  an  elegant  species  of  Cy penis  ( C.  fulvus  ?  R. 
Brown)  grew  here,  on  either  shore. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  resumed  our  paddling 
down  the  river,  which  here  begins  to  be  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  tides.  The  morning  was  squally  and 
lowering,  with  every  indication  of  a  gale  at  hand.  As 
we  neared  the  sea-coast  the  river  became  very  wide, 
being  from  two  to  three  miles  across,  and  containing 
several  flat  islands.  The  water  here  is  shallow.  At 
noon  I  had  a  prospect  of  the  outer  range  of  hills  on  the 
western  coast,  and  a  more  dreary  and  sterile  one  can 
not  easily  be  imagined.  High  and  broken  ferruginous- 
coloured  sand-hills,  destitute  of  the  least  vestige  of 
vegetation.  The  wind  setting  in  from  the  sea,  against 
the  ebbing  tide,  caused  the  water  to  be  very  rough,  and 
called  forth  our  united  energies  to  keep  our  frail  bark 
from  swamping.  At  2  p.m.  we  landed  in  safety  at 
Maraetai,  a  station  belonging  to  the  Church  Mission, 
where  the  llev.  It.  Maunsell  resides,  whose  kind  and 
hospitable  reception  quickly  made  us  forget  the  little 
danger  we  had  so  lately  been  in. 

Maraetai,  is  on  the  immediate  south  bank  of  Waikato 
river,  and  only  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  heads. 
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The  land  on  the  southern  side  is  very  high  and  preci¬ 
pitous,  while  on  the  northern  it  is  hilly  but  lower,  and, 
for  about  three  or  four  miles,  the  very  perfection  of 
barrenness.  Mr.  Maunsell,  who  has  several  times  been 
up  and  down  this  river,  supposes  the  distance  which  I 
came  by  water  to  be  from  130  to  150  miles;  being  very 
nearly  what  I  had  calculated  it  to  be.  The  river  de¬ 
creases  rapidly  in  width  as  you  approach  its  mouth, 
which  is  very  narrow  with  a  bar  across  it,  on  which 
there  is  two  fathoms  of  water.  Here,  the  breakers  burst 
continually;  one  or  two  small  vessels  have,  however, 
entered. 

At  6  a.m.,  on  the  1st  February,  we  left  Maraetai. 
Crossing  the  river  in  a  canoe  to  the  northern  bank,  we 
proceeded  over  the  sandhills  on  our  journey  towards 
Manukau.  Descending  to  the  outer  coast,  we  con¬ 
tinued  travelling  over  the  interminable  sandy  beach 
until  after  sunset;  when,  much  fatigued,  we  halted  for 
the  night  on  the  sands,  about  three  miles  within  the 
southern  head  of  Manukau  Bay.  The  cliffs  to  our 
right  in  this  day's  travelling,  were  high  and  much 
broken,  composed  of  sand  and  sandstone,  and  in  many 
places  covered  with  verdure.  The  continual  falling, 
however,  of  the  sandy  material  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed,  will,  in  process  of  time,  cause  them  to  entirely 
disappear.  In  several  places,  for  many  yards  together, 
the  line  of  cliff  nearest  the  sea  had  recently  fallen, 
bringing  with  it  quantities  of  small  trees  and  shrubs, 
causing,  at  the  time  of  high  water,  no  small  obstacle  to 
our  progress.  I  noticed  some  small  shrubs,  evidently 
species  of  Edwardsia ,  the  habit  and  foliage  of  which 
differed  from  the  one  I  had  hitherto  seen;  I  took  spe¬ 
cimens,  regretting  there  being  neither  flower  nor  fruit. 
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A  little  Limosella'l  also,  grew  here  in  the  sand.  On 
the  face  of  a  damp  cliff,  near  a  small  watercourse  which 
trickled  down  the  rocks,  I  discovered  a  peculiar  succu¬ 
lent  plant,  bearing  a  raceme  of  obovate  red  drupae. 
These,  with  a  curious  moss,  from  the  wet  rocks  in  this 
locality,  comprised  the  whole  of  my  collection  in  this 
day’s  journey.  Here,  on  the  sandy  beaches,  feeding  on 
small  marine  insects,  the  Dusky  Plover  ( Charadrius 
obscurus )  and  Southern  Godwit  ( Limora  australis)  were 
in  large  flocks.  The  natives  call  the  former,  Tutu- 
ruwatu;  and  the  latter,  Kuaka.  The  Godwit  is,  when 
in  season,  very  fat,  and  good  eating. 

The  next  morning  we  continued  our  course  by  the 
sinuous  shores  of  Manukau  Bay.  We  soon  reached  a 
native  village,  where,  gaining  a  supply  of  potatoes,  &c., 
we  recruited  our  strength,  and,  engaging  a  canoe,  pad- 
died  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  harbour;  landing  at 
Otahuhu,  the  isthmus  connecting  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  Northern  Island  of  New  Zealand. 
The  appearance  of  the  strata  in  the  low  cliffs  at  this 
place  is  very  curious,  and  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  geologist.  Alluvial  earth,  clay,  volcanic  sand,  pipe 
clay,  and  peat,  present  themselves  in  beds  one  aJ)ove 
another,  the  peat  being  invariably  underneath.  Steatite , 
in  small  masses,  I  found  mixed  among  the  clay.  A 
stratum  of  fine  white  clay,  much  resembling  pipe  clay, 
is  generally  visible  below  the  bed  of  volcanic  sand, 
which  I  believe  to  consist  of  either  disintegrated  lava 
and  pumice,  or  fine  white  volcanic  ashes.  In  the  sand 
and  mud  beneath  the  cliff  over  which  the  tide  at  high- 
water  flows,  calcined  and  charred  roots,  and  portions  of 
the  lower  trunks  and  stems  of  trees  and  shrubs  abound, 
still  standing  in  the  position  in  which  ages  back  they 
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grew.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  country  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  of  a  highly  volcanic  character.  Several 
abruptly  rising  isolated  hills,  partly  covered  with  scoriae, 
having  their  sides  peculiarly  terraced  (which,  though 
doubtless  augmented  by  art,#  attest  their  volcanic 
origin),  are  here  scattered  about.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  bay,  and  about  a  mile  distant,  scoriae  abounds; 
the  ground  being  in  some  places  as  if  entirely  composed 
of  it,  in  massy  flat  and  continuous  layers.  This  isthmus 
is  very  narrow,  being  only  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  across,  and  that  over  an  almost  level  plain,  a  few 
feet  only  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  not  any 
forests  in  this  locality;  the  eye  wanders  over  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  low  volcanic  hills,  bearing  nothing  but  the  mo¬ 
notonous  brown  fern,  with  here  and  there  a  shrub  of 
Coriaria  sarmentosa  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  common 
denizen  of  the  soil,  by  which  it  is  every  where  sur¬ 
rounded.  Here,  among  the  fern  brakes,  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  quail  ( Cotumix - )  is  found.  This  bird,  once 

(according  to  the  natives)  very  common  in  this  island, 
has  become  somewhat  scarce,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
increasing  number  of  its  introduced  foes — dogs,  cats, 
andjrats.  The  natives  used  to  take  this  bird  with  nets; 
their  name  for  it  is  Koitareke.  It  is  a  shy  bird,  being 
but  seldom  seen;  their  cry,  however,  is  often  heard. 
From  the  dry  hills,  I  obtained  two  new  species  of  ferns; 
one,  an  elegant  little  Gymnogramma  ( G .  Nova  Zea - 
landia ,  W.  C.)  only  two  or  three  inches  high,  I  found 
growing  on  the  scoria  among  the  grass;  the  other,  a 
species  of  Aspleniwn  ( A .  oblongifolium ,  W.  C.),  I  gained 

*  The  natives  made  places  of  defence  for  themselves,  when  attacked,  of 
these  hills,  before  the  introduction  of  fire-arms.  Some  of  them  bear 
evident  signs  of  having  been  long  inhabited. 
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from  the  sides  of  the  dark  pits  and  ravines  in  the  same 
locality.  A  peculiar  species  of  Coprosma  (C.  crassi - 
folia*  W.  C.),  I  detected  growing  among  the  scoria  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  bay;  together  with  a  curious 
slender  tree,  bearing  a  profusion  of  red  drupae,  and 
having  spathulato-orbiculate  leaves,  white  and  downy 
underneath,  perhaps  a  species  belonging  to  A.  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  new  genus  Corokia.  This  neighbourhood  was 
once  densely  inhabited;  but  the  frequent  and  sanqui- 
nary  wars  of  the  ferocious  tribes  of  this  benighted  land, 
all  but  entirely  depopulated  these  fertile  districts. 

Having  concluded  to  return  overland  to  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  and  having  obtained  a  supply  of  rice  from  the 
capital ,  the  only  portable  article  of  food  procurable  in 
these  parts — for  we  were  now  about  entering  on  an  un¬ 
inhabited  route,  and  that,  too,  without  a  guide — early 
in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  we  left  Otahuhu,  in  a  small 
canoe  which  we  had  borrowed,  and  paddling  down  the 
bay  about  four  miles  we  landed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  harbour;  continuing  our  course  by  the  muddy  wind¬ 
ing  shores  to  Te  Wau,  a  little  cove  where  the  path 
leading  to  Kaipara  commenced.  Here,  while  my  natives 
were  engaged  in  cooking  our  breakfast,  I,  looking  about, 
discovered  a  shrub  of  a  genus  altogether  unknown  to 

♦  Coprosma  crassifolia.  Foliis  ellipticis  orbiculatisve  (3-5  lineas 
longis)  obtusis  fasciculatis  kevibus  carnosis  petiolatis  subtuspallidioribus, 
margine  revolutis  integerrimis  rubescentibus,  petiolus  pubcscentibus 
purpureo-coloratus.  Fructus,  solitariisad  apieem  ramulorum  sub-sessi- 
libus  glabris  viridi-maculatis ;  sepalis,  monophyllus  circurasciptus  seu 
2-4  angulatis  irregularitisve  persistens.  Ramis ,  brachiatis  rigidis  ad- 
scendentibus  glabris. —  W.  C.  MSS. 

Hab.  Scoria,  and  rocky  spots,  shores  of  Manukau  Bay,  western  coast. 

Obs.  Closely  allied  to  C.  rhamnoides  and  C.  divaricata .  Flores  non- 
dum  vidi, 
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me.  This  plant  bears  an  oblong  succulent  crimson- 
coloured  bacca ,  containing  several  large  angular  and 
irregularly  shaped  seeds;  its  growth  is  diffuse  and 
slender  with  but  few  branches,  and  its  height  is  from 
5-9  feet.  In  habit  alone  it  closely  approaches  to  some 
species  of  the  Coprosma  genus.  There  were  several  of 
them  here,  on  the  immediate  banks  of  a  little  rivulet 
which  ran  through  this  dell;  I  did  not,  however,  observe 
it  in  any  other  locality.  Continuing  my  journey,  I 
found  (in  ascending  the  first  clayey  hill  from  the  sea¬ 
side)  a  handsome  shrubby  Dracop hyllum ;  a  species  not 
noticed  by  Cunningham  in  his  “  Precursor”  This 
shrub  is  from  2-5  feet  in  height,  somewhat  rigid  in  its 
growth,  and  branched  at  bottom.  It  will  (with  the 
other  new  species  already  mentioned,  p.  266)  naturally 
fall  between  J).  latifolium ,  Banks ,  and  D.  Urmllianumy 
Rich .,  and  thus  well  connect  the  whole  of  the  already 
known  New  Zealand  species.  We  travelled  on,  over 
open  and  barren  heaths,  in  a  northerly  direction  until 
sunset.  Observed  nothing  new  in  these  dreary  and 
sterile  wilds  save  the  Dracophyllum  already  mentioned. 
Bivouacked  for  the  night  in  a  little  dell,  nestling  among 
the  close  growing  Leptospermum ,  not  a  stick  being  any 
where  within  ken  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  tent  pole. 

The  next  morning  we  re-commenced  our  journey  in 
rain.  Country,  for  several  miles,  much  the  same  as 
that  we  passed  over  yesterday.  About  noon  we  passed 
by  some  forests  of  Dammar  a,  which  were  burning 
fiercely;  some  person  or  persons  who  had  lately  passed 
that  way  having  set  fire  to  the  brushwood,  which  soon 
communicated  to  the  forests.  This  is  an  event  of  very 
common  occurrence  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  often 
thoughtlessly  done  by  the  natives  to  cause  a  blaze! 
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through  which  means  many  a  noble  forest  of  pines  has 
been  entirely  consumed. # 

Arriving  at  Kaipara,  we  found  we  had  no  means  of 
crossing  the  harbour;  a  sheet  of  water,  which,  from 
where  we  now  stood  (at  the  extreme  southern  inlet)  to 
the  nearest  landing-place  on  the  northern  shore,  was 
more  than  fifty  miles  across.  Our  situation  at  this 
place  was  rather  unpleasant,  no  natives  being  near  by; 
we  preferred,  however,  to  wait  here  a  day  or  two,  in 
hopes  of  a  canoe  arriving  at  the  landing-place,  rather 
than  retrace  our  steps  to  Otahuhu.  In  this  place  we 
remained  until  the  night  of  Tuesday  the  8th,  making 
fires  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  order  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  natives  residing  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  water  before  us.  No  one,  however,  came;  and 
on  Tuesday,  reconnoitring  with  my  glass,  I  detected 
the  roof  of  a  hut  about  four  miles  distant,  which,  from 
its  construction,  I  knew  to  belong  to  a  white.  Thither, 
without  delay,  I  despatched  two  of  my  natives;  who,  to 


*  It  is  a  very  common  practice  with  the  Mew  Zealanders  in  travelling 
(especially  when  passing  through  forests  and  over  paths  by  which  they 
will  have  to  return),  to  select  some  noble  Rata  tree  (Metrosideros  ro- 
busta),  Or  Rimu  (Daerydiiwi  enpresstnum),  of  giant  size,  having  a 
hollow  near  the  root.  In  this  hollow  they  make  a  small  fire,  which  burns 
slowly  on  for  several  weeks,  eating  its  way  upwards  through  the  tree, 
even  to  the  ends  of  the  larger  branches,  ere  the  bark  becomes  injured  or 
the  leaves  change  their  appearance.  I  have  myself  seen  such  a  spectacle 
as  the  one  just  adverted  to — a  living  tree  on  fire  I  the  whole  heart-wood 
of  the  trunk  and  main  branches  being  entirely  consumed,  and  smoke 
issuing  from  the  ends  of  the  largest  limbs,  at  a  height  of  20  feet  from  the 
ground,-  the  leaves  being  still  green,  and  apparently  not  at  all  affected 
by  the  fire  which  had  been  for  some  weeks  burning  within.  The  natives 
do  this,  in  order  to  procure  fire  for  their  tobacco  pipes ;  or  rather,  fo  save 
themselves  the  burden  of  carrying  a  tindcr-box  and  the  labour  of  striking 
a  light. 
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their  credit  be  it  recorded,  willingly  went,  although 
they  had  to  force  a  passage  through  mud  and  under¬ 
wood  the  whole  distance!  At  night  they  returned,  with 
two  whites,  in  an  old  patched-up  and  leaky  boat,  in 
which  wTe  gladly  left  this  miserable  place,  where  the 
mosquitoes  were  more  numerous  and  intolerably  annoy¬ 
ing  than  I  had  ever  before  found  them.  So  thick  and 
tormenting  were  they  at  night,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  my  tent,  and  wander  about  in  my  cloak  from  place 
to  place  as  they  successively  found  me  out.  We  had, 
in  hopes  of  avoiding  them,  pitched  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  more  than  a  mile  from  the  water  below,  but  with¬ 
out  the  least  change  for  the  better. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  after  encountering  no 
little  hardship  and  danger,  we  landed  near  the  upper 
end  of  Otamatea  inlet,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Kaipara. 
Here,  the  boat  left  us,  and  we  soon  found  that  our 
situation  wras  ten  times  worse  than  it  was  before;  for 
there  was  not  any  path,  nor  the  slightest  indication  of 
the  treading  of  a  human  foot  on  these  solitary  and  path¬ 
less  deserts.  Return,  we  could  not,  as  our  boat  was 
gone;  stand  still,  wre  dared  not,  as  our  small  supply  of 
food  was  fast  diminishing;  proceed,  we  hardly  cared  to 
think  of,  not  knowing  whither  our  tortuous  course 
would  end — in  a  country  like  this,  in  which  we  now 
for  the  first  time  were,  hemmed  in  among  tangled 
brakes  and  primaeval  forests,  bounded  by  a  distant 
horizon  of  high  and  broken  hills.  In  this  exigency  I 
determined  on  proceeding  by  compass,  in  as  straight  a 
line  as  possible  to  the  eastern  coast;  for,  although  I  had 
not  a  map  writh  me,  I  was  well  aware  that  the  island 
was  narrow  in  these  parts.  Words,  however,  fail  to 
describe  what  we  had  to  undergo,  in  forcing  our  way 
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through  the  horrid  interwoven  mass  of  shrubs  and 
prickly  creepers,  fern  and  cutting-grass,  and  prostrate 
trees,  and  swamps,  and  mud!  Suffice  to  say,  that,  by 
dint  of  extreme  exertion,  I  providentially  gained  the 
sandhills  at  Mangawai,  on  the  east  coast,  by  10  a.m. 
on  Monday,  the  14th.  Descending  the  hilly  range 
near  the  sea  coast,  I  found  I  had  an  extensive  inlet  to 
cross,  which,  as  the  tide  was  flowing  fast,  I  lost  no  time 
in  fording;  so,  plunging  in,  I  waded  to  the  opposite 
shore,  the  water  being  breast-high.  I  supposed  my 
natives  to  be  following  pretty  closely  after  me,  and, 
having  quite  an  appetite  for  my  breakfast  (having 
walked  nearly  six  hours  this  morning),  I  commenced 
looking  narrowly  about  for  fresh  water,  continuing  my 
journey  towards  the  coast.  Exhausted  as  I  was,  I  dis¬ 
covered  and  secured,  an  hitherto  unnoticed  species  of 
Leptospermum ,  a  shrub,  or  small  tree,  growing  plenti¬ 
fully  on  the  high  ridges  of  the  sandhills,  from  6-10  feet 
in  height,  bearing  a  villous  capsule,  apparently  near 
L .  attenuatim ,  Smith .  A  pretty  compositaceous  shrub 
( Cassinia  leptophylla?)  grew  profusely  here  on  the  sand. 
Travelling  on  by  the  rocky  coast,  I  detected  in  a  little 
watercourse  which  trickled  on  the  beach,  a  small  pecu¬ 
liar  plant,  probably  a  species  of  Chara .  It  was  now 
past  noon,  the  day  was  very  sultry,  and  I  was  tired, 
wet,  and  ravenously  hungry  in  a  desolate  and  wild 
place,  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  realised  a  conviction 
which  had  been  for  the  last  hour  gaining  ground  in  my 
mind — that  I  was  alone!  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the 
sandhills,  and  sought  about,  and  bawled  repeatedly, 
but  all  in  vain;  nought  but  the  loud  dash  of  the  billow 
as  it  broke  on  the  lonely  strand,  with  now  and  then  the 
melancholy  wail  of  the  Sandpiper  burst  on  my  ex- 
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pectant  ear.  My  natives,  somehow,  had  strayed  into* 
another  direction,  or  lagged  behind,  so  that  1  saw 
nothing  more  of  them  until  after  sunset  on  Tuesday,  the 
15th,  when  they  joined  me  on  the  outer  beach  of  Wan- 
garei  Bay. 

During  these  two  days  I  managed  to  subsist  on  some 
shell-fish  (Mytilus,  sp.)  from  the  rocks,  the  scanty 
sarcocarp  of  the  fruit  of  the  Corynocarpus  Icevigatus ,. 
Forst.  (the  large  kernel  of  this  fruit  being  in  its  raw 
state  an  active  poison),  and  the  inner  young  leaves  of 
Areca  sapida ,  SoL;  this  latter  plant  (the  palm  of  New 
Zealand)  affords  good  eating,  a  bonne  bouche  to  any  one 
in  my  situation.  My  natives  were  exceedingly  happy 
the  next  night,  on  coming  up  to  the  spot  where  I  had 
brought  up  for  the  night,  and  finding  me  safe  and  well. 
To  their  honour  be  it  mentioned,  that,  though  they 
were  bearers  of  provisions,  they  would  not  touch  a 
morsel  of  it  during  the  two  days  we  were  separated 
from  each  other  knowing  that  I  was  without  food; 
saying,  u  What !  shall  we  eat  when  our  father  is  fast¬ 
ing?”  Like  myself,  they  subsisted  on  shell-fish  and  the 
fruit  before  mentioned. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  leaving  the  little  fishing 
hut  in  which  we  had  passed  the  night,  we  struck  in¬ 
land  towards  Te  Ruakaka;  a  small  village  a  few  miles 
from  the  south  shore  of  Wangarei  Bay.  Arriving 
thither,  we  were  hospitably  received,  and,  having  break¬ 
fasted,  resumed  our  journey  onwards.  In  the  low 
rushy  land  between  this  village  and  the  inner  shore  of 
the  harbour,  1  discovered  a  species  of  Lycopodium , 
with  axillary  spikes  of  fructification,  which  was  new  to 
me;  it  grew  together  with  a  closely-allied  species,  Z. 
laterale ,  R.  J3r,,  from  which  plant,  however,  it  differs 
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much  in  habit,  this  being  erect  and  almost  invariably 
bifurcate.  In  this  locality,  too,  I  detected  another  fine 
species  of  Pterostylis ,  with  undulated  oblong-lanceolate 
leaves;  which  will  rank  between  P.  Banksii ,  R.  Br., 
and  my  minute  and  truly  elegant  n.  sp.,  P.  collina .  Its 
time  of  flowering  had  scarcely  arrived  when  I  passed; 
I  gained,  after  some  search,  a  specimen  or  two  with 
unfolded  perianth.  Arriving  at  the  water’s  side,  we 
found,  to  our  disappointment,  that  we  could  not  obtain 
a  canoe,  all  of  them  being  in  use  further  up  the  harbour. 
As,  however,  we  could  not  cross  the  water  without  one, 
I  sent  two  of  my  natives  to  fetch  it,  patiently  awaiting 
their  return  on  the  solitary  mud  banks.  While  here,  I 
was  much  amused  in  observing  the  predatory  habits  of 
the  metallic  plumaged  Kotaretare  ( Bacelo  LeacliiiT ). 
Perched  on  an  outstretched  branch  of  a  Mangrove  tree, 
intently  watching  for  the  appearing  of  some  unwary 
little  crab  from  his  hole  in  the  mud  beneath,  the  Bacelo 
quietly  sits.  Presently  some  ill-starr’d  wight  wTould  be 
seen  peeping  out  of  his  dwelling,  suspiciously  recon¬ 
noitring  about  him;  being  satisfied  that  the  coast  was 
clear  of  enemies,  he  suddenly  pops  out  and  commences 
his  irregular  sideway  run,  when,  swift  as  an  arrow,  the 
Bacelo ,  who  has  attentively  beheld  all  his  movements, 
pounces  down,  seizes  the  hapless  little  wanderer  in  his 
capacious  beak,  and  returns  to  his  station  on  the  tree, 
with  as  much  haste  as  if  he  knew  himself  to  be  a  thief 
and  trespassing  on  forbidden  ground.  I  have  often 
witnessed  their  mode  of  obtaining  their  prey,  and  hardly 
ever  observed  them  to  vary  in  the  least,  rarely  venturing 
into  the  shallow  water.  Towards  evening  my  natives 
returning  with  a  canoe,  and  an  old  female  slave  to 
bale!  we  entered  our  frail  bark  and  paddled  directly 
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across  the  harbour  to  the  northern  shore,  a  distance  of 
about  five  miles.  A  heavy  swell  setting  in,  we  ran 
some  risk,  but  crossed  in  safety;  landing  at  Tamatarau, 
a  small  village,  at  9  p.rm,  where  we  passed  the  night. 

The  natives  of  this  place,  and  in  fact  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  stunk  insufferably  from  shark  oil,  and  the 
effluvia  arising  from  thousands  of  the  Squalus  genus, 
which  were  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  sun  in  all  directions. 
This  bay  being  shallow  and  sandy,  is  a  favorite  resort 
of  several  species  of  Squalus  in  the  summer  season;  at 
which  time  the  natives  congregate  together,  and  take 
them  in  great  numbers.  They  call  them  Mango;  their 
ova,  which  they  carefully  preserve  and  dry,  is  consi¬ 
dered  a  great  delicacy.  Several  species  of  the  genus 
Raia ,  Linn.}  are  also  taken  here  in  multitudes.  I  have 
seen  the  natives  capture  them,  by  plunging  a  long  pole 
through  their  horizontally  flattened  bodies,  when  pass¬ 
ing  in  a  canoe  over  the  extensive  mud  flats  with  which 
this  bay  abounds.  The  tail  of  one  large  species,  is 
armed  with  large  spines  of  three  inches  and  upwards  in 
length,  which  spines  are  deeply,  closely,  and  sharply 
serrated.  One  pretty  little  species,  I  once  saw,  had  a 
very  long  filiform  cylindrical  and  smooth  tail.  These 
fish  are  called  ’Wai,  by  the  natives.  A  species  of  the 
Hammer-headed  Shark  ( Zygcena ,  Cuv.)  is  sometimes 
met  with  on  these  shores  among  the  shoals  of  its  con¬ 
geners  in  the  summer.  I  have  only  seen  a  small  one, 
about  2  feet  6  inches  in  length;  the  natives  know  them 
by  the  name  of  Mangopare. 

The  next  morning  we  again  re-commenced  our  march. 
On  the  clayey  hills  near  Te  Karaka,  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  I  discovered  a  graceful  and  minute  Lycopodium ; 
a  curious  and  unique  little  plant,  scarcely  two  inches 
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high,  bearing  a  yellow  terminal  spike  of  fructification 
on  a  white  stalk,  with  few  linear-lanceolate  patent 
radical  leaves,  and  tuberculated  root.  At  first  glance  I 
took  it  for  a  little  Orckideous  plant;  but  soon  found 
what  it  was  in  reality.  1  have  never  met  with  the  de¬ 
scription  of  any  plant  of  that  Natural  Order,  at  all 
resembling  this.  On  the  high  hills  in  this  locality,  I 
also  detected  an  elegant  and  new  species  of  Microtis, 
closely  resembling  M.Banksii,  but  differing  in  having  a 
much  shorter  subulate  fistulous  leaf,  and  beautifully 
coloured  perianth,  as  well  as  in  its  flowering  in  the 
autumn,  that  species  only  being  seen  in  the  spring. 
Here,  in  the  forests  on  the  hill  tops,  an  enormous 
Fungus  grows  pendant  from  the  larger  branches  of  the 
large-leaved  Fagus,*  some  of  which  measures  a  full 
yard  across,  and  about  eighteen  inches  in  width  and 
thickness.  These,  the  natives  call  Putawa,  and  when 
dried  use  them  for  tinder,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
excellent.  Hitherto,  I  have  only  found  them  to  grow 
on  this  tree.  A  fine  plant  of  that  truly  sweet  genus, 
Alseuosmia ,  A .  Clinn.,  I  also  discovered  in  these  dry 
hilly  forests.  This  species  f  is,  in  appearance,  very 
near  A .  linariifolia ,  A.  Cunn.,  though  differing  much 
in  habit.  Its  leaves,  too,  are  longer,  midrib  and  petioles 
villous,  and  its  numerous  flowers  both  axillary  and  ter¬ 
minal.  It  is  the  largest  shrub  I  have  yet  seen  of  the 
genus;  growing  to  the  height  of  5-7  feet  In  the  forests, 


*  Vide ,  mention  made  of  this  Fagus  (a  fine  species  discovered  by 
W.  C.  in  1839),  Note,  p.  234. 

t  A.  Hookeria,  MSS.,  W.  C.,  ined.  A.  linariifolia,  is  thus  des¬ 
cribed : — “  Foliis  (uncialibus)  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis  margine 
revolutis,  floribus  terminalibus  solitariis  aggregatisye,  ramulis  virgatis 
pubeseentibus.” — A.  C.  in  Ann .  Nat.  Hist ,  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

VOL.  II.  NO.  IX.  2  P 
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a  little  further  on,  I  detected  a  new  species  of  Mira 
(another  new  genus  of  A.  Cunn.’s),  a  small  graceful  tree 
bearing  elegant  blossoms.*  The  wood,  of  the  different 
species  of  this  genus,  is  very  hard,  dark,  and  heavy, 
and  is  used  by  the  natives  in  making  walking-staffs, 
spears,  and,  in  former  times,  implements  of  war.  The 
native  name,  Maire  (whence  the  generic  appellation),  is 
proverbially  applied,  when  speaking  of  any  obstinate 
determined  person.  A  new  species  of  Coprosma,  +  I 
also  detected  in  these  woods;  a  slender  shrub  with  long 
drooping  filiform  branches.  Proceeding  on,  through 
the  forests,  I  discovered  two,  if  not  three,  small  aro¬ 
matic  trees  of  a  genus  evidently  belonging  to  the 
Natural  Order  Winteracece ;  one  of  which,  a  handsome 
tree,  had  large  obovate  shining  leaves.  A  species  of 
the  same  genus  I  had  before  detected  in  the  humid 
forests  on  the  mountains  near  Waikare  Lake.  A  fine 
and  handsome  species  of  ?  Myrsine;  an  elegant  tree, 
20-35  feet  high,  with  a  full  branched  head,  long  linear 
leaves,  and  straight  and  smooth  bark;  often  found  on 
the  skirts  of  woods  in  dry  hilly  situations.  A  dwarf  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  Melicytus  genus;  J  a  small  tree,  6-7  feet  high, 
apparently  an  intermediate  .species  between  M.  rami - 
fiorus ,  Forst.j  and  M.macrophyllus ,  A.  Cunn .  A  curious 
parasitical  black  Fungus,  banging  suspended  like  a 
black  ball  of  fine  silk  by  a  thread  of  the  same  texture 

*  Mira  undulata  (MS-S.,  W.  C tned),  foliis  oboyato-oblongis, 
acuminatis  undulatis  integcrrimis.  Arbusculis,  12-20  pedalis,  et  ultra. 

t  Coprosma  arcuata  foliis  (parvis)  obovato-oblongis  sub-spatlni- 
latisve  truncatis  seu  eraarginatis  basi  attenuatis  petiolatis  glabris  sub- 
fasciculatis,  margine  incrassatis;  ramis  valde  arcuatis  dependentibus, 
ramulis  villosis;  canlis  arbusculus  sesquiorgyalibus  gracilis. —  W .  C., 
MSS.,  ined . 

$  Melicytus  collina,  W.C.,  MSS.  ined ,  1842. 
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to  the  fruit  of  a  Cyperaceous  plant;  together  with 
several  specimens  of  Musci,  J ungermannioe,  and  Fungi. 

Crossing  the  mouth  of  Horahora  creek,  in  the  even¬ 
ing  at  low  water,  a  small  red-coloured  fish  swam  towards 
us,  and  bit  a  toe  of  the  native  who  was  carrying  me.  1 
immediately  got  down  and  captured  the  little  assailant, 
putting  him  into  my  specimen  bottle.  It  was  a  curious 
little  scale-less  fellow,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
with  a  large  broad  compressed  head,  eyes  distant,  red 
and  sunk,  wide  mouth,  projecting  jaws,  numerous  small 
and  pointed  teeth,  pectorals  very  large,  ventrals  form¬ 
ing  somewhat  of  a  reniform  and  concave  disk,  and  dorsal 
small  and  near  the  tail;  it  may  possibly  prove  to  be  a 
new  species  of  Cyclopterus,  Linn . 

Late  at  night  we  arrived  at  Ngunguru,  a  village  near 
the  coast,  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  navigable 
for  small  vessels.  Here,  I  obtained  a  few  John-dory 
(Zeus,  sp.),  which  the  children  captured  in  the  shallow 
water  at  the  ebb  tide.  It  appeared  to  differ  but  little 
from  the  common  English  species.  The  natives  call  it, 
Kuparu. 

Leaving  Ngunguru  the  next  morning  in  a  boat,  the 
sea  being  very  calm  and  the  wind  favorable,  a  voyage 
of  six  hours  brought  us  to  Owae,  a  small  village  in 
Wangaruru  Bay.  Here  we  landed  and  remained  during 
the  sabbath. 

On  the  high  southern  headland  of  Wangururu  Bay 
(near  which  we  landed),  I  discovered  a  clump  of  small 
trees,  bearing  a  handsome  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  large 
walnut.  Each  fruit  contained  three  large  shining  seeds 
somewhat  crescent-shaped,  and  having  the  front  as  it 
were  scraped  away.  Its  leaves  are  oblong  glabrous  and 
much  veined,  and  its  young  branches  lactescent.  I 
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have  little  doubt  but  that  this  tree  will  be  found  to  rank 
in  the  Natural  Order  Sapotaceoe,  and  probably  under 
the  genus  Achras.  The  natives  call  it,  Tawaapou. 

At  Owae  I  obtained  a  fine  specimen  of  Scolopendra , 
measuring  nearly  six  inches  in  length,  and  beautifully 
coloured  with  brown  and  blue.  I  found  it  beneath  the 
bark  of  a  decayed  Dammara .  It  bit  my  native  lad,  in 
seizing  it,  through  his  thick-skinned  hand,  which  it 
caused  to  bleed;  neither  swelling  nor  great  pain,  how¬ 
ever,  followed.  The  wood  of  the  Dammara  (especially 
when  decaying)  is  often  found  pierced  with  large  cylin¬ 
drical  holes,  extending  a  great  way  into  it;  this  is  the 
work  of  the  Larva*  of  some  insect  at  present  unknown 
to  me.  1  have,  however,  several  of  the  Larvae,  which 
are  large,  wrinkled,  and  of  a  dirty-white  colour,  with  a 
black  head.  Some  measure  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
length,  and  are  proportionably  thick.  The  natives  call 
them,  Huhu,  and  consider  them  a  great  delicacy !  de¬ 
vouring  them  greedily  when  roasted.  Here,  too,  I  de¬ 
tected  an  active  little  insect  of  the  scorpion  family,  or 
rather  (being  tailless)  of  the  genus  Chelifer ,  Geoff.  This 
small  insect  is  about  four  lines  in  length;  its  body  some¬ 
what  oval,  grey,  and  annulatcd;  its  palpi  red  and  elon¬ 
gated,  with  forceps  resembling  a  hand,  which,  when  at 
all  checked  in  its  movements,  it  raises  and  opens  in  an 
attitude  of  defence.  It  runs  very  swiftly,  and  equally 
well  backwards  as  forwards,  or  sideways  like  a  crab. 
Near  logs  of  wood  and  roots  of  trees,  I  noticed  the 
Larva*  of  some  species  of  the  Myrmeleon  genus,  hidden 
at  the  bottom  of  their  funnel-shaped  cavities  in  the 
sand;  which  much  resembled  those  of  M.  formicarium, 
Linn.  Its  body  is  about  4-6  lines  in  length,  and  is  of 
the  colour  of  the  sand  it  lives  in.  A  fine  dark-coloured 
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bulky  Scarab ceus,  I  also  obtained;  together  with  several 
elegant  and  graceful  species  of  Sphinx  and  Phalcena. 
One  of  the  Sphinges  being  the  parent  of  the  Larvce  on 
which  the  curious  parasitical  Fungus,  Sphairia  Robertsii, 
is  produced.  Two  species  of  the  Phalcence  were  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting;  one,  a  small  species,  whose  wings 
were  of  a  delicate  and  bright  grass-green  colour  studded 
with  triangular  spots  of  the  deepest  black; — the  other, 
a  large  downy  species  {l Py rails,  Fab.),  with  brown 
wings  having  oval  silver  spots  in  relief,  peculiarly  ar¬ 
cuated  and  raised,  upon  its  body,  and  four  distinct  and 
plaited  red  crests  on  its  back,  the  upper  one  being 
nearly  two  lines  in  height. 

On  a  tall  branching  Pohutukawa  tree  ( Metrosideros 
tomentosa),  which  grew  on  the  rocky  cliff'  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  beach  of  Owae,  I  observed  several  Cormo¬ 
rants  ( Pelecanus ,  sp .)  had  built  their  nests.  These  birds 
had  inhabited  this  tree  for  many  years;  yearly  increasing 
the  number  of  their  nests,  which  they  build  of  dry  Alga T 
sticks,  and  small  plants.  Their  social  habits  and  large 
nests,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  an  English  rookery. 
Two  species  inhabit  these  shores;  one,  with  entirely 
black  plumage,  which  the  natives  call  Kawau — the 
other,  with  white  fore-neck,  breast,  and  belly,  and  olive- 
black  neck,  back,  and  wings,  called  by  them  Karuhi- 
ruhi;  this  last  is  the  most  common. 

From  the  rocks  near  this  village,  I  obtained  fine 
specimens  of  that  peculiar  univalve,  the  Parmophorus . 
The  shell  of  this  animal  is  almost  entirely  hidden  with 
its  large  dark-brown  and  fleshy  mantle,  which  curves 
upwards  quite  around.  Some  of  these  Molluscce  would, 
doubtless,  weigh  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  each.  It 
is  found  adhering  under  Fuci  in  the  hollow  sides  of 
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rocks  below  low-water  mark.  Its  flesh  is  eaten  by  the 
natives,  who  call  it,  Rori.  On  these  rocks  I  noticed 
several  fine  species  of  the  genus  Chiton ,  some  mea¬ 
suring  more  than  two  inches  in  length. 

The  natives  of  this  village,  who  had  been  lately 
fishing,  had  taken  several  very  fine  Kokiri  ( Batistes r 
sp .,  Linn.);  some  being  a  foot  in  length.  This  fish 
they  greatly  prize;  its  large  liver  especially  being  a 
dainty.  This  species  has  a  very  large  moveable  spine 
between  its  head  and  its  back,  a  little  before  its  dorsal, 
which  it  can  erect  at  pleasure,  and  (reasoning  from  ap¬ 
pearance)  use  as  a  weapon  of  defence.  Its  skin  is  of  a 
dirty-olive  colour,  and  rough,  resembling  shagreen. 

From  these  natives  I  obtained  a  large  and  peculiar 
species  of  Asterias,  smooth  and  of  a  red-colour,  with  a 
pentagonal-circular  body  of  inch  diameter,  and  five 
cylindrical  and  tapering  rays,  each  ray  10  inches  long, 
compactly  covered  with  imbricated  scales;  the  scales 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  rays  being  broadly  lateral, 
each  scale  being  minutely  dotted  with  dark  red  in  two 
rows;  while  those  on  the  sides  of  the  rays  consisted 
of  alternate  rows  laterally  and  longitudinally  placed, 
one  long  narrow  scale  (lat.)  being  between  9-12  short 
(long.)  ones;  the  scales  in  the  undermost  row  were 
almost  square  and  notched  at  the  apices.  The  natives 
themselves  had  looked  on  the  animal  as  being  a  cu¬ 
riosity;  they  give  the  different  species  of  the  Asterias 
genus  (of  which  there  are  several  here),  the  appellation 
of  Korotupa. 

Along  the  shore  lay  several  Zoophyta ,  common  to 
these  seas  in  the  summer  season.  Among  them  were 
species  of  Medusa ,  and  Physalia  (P.  pelagica  ?) ;  the 
last  still  retaining  their  lovely  ultra-marine  colour. 
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These,  the  natives  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Aumoana. 
Routing  over  a  heap  of  cast  up  Algce ,  I  found  what 
appeared  to  have  been  the  air-bladder  of  a  fish;  it  was 
complete,  stout,  semi-transparent,  and  inflated,  about 
6  inches  long  by  2£  inches  wide,  and  forked  throughout 
three-fourths  of  its  entire  length.  The  natives  assured 
me,  it  was  the  air-bladder  of  a  fish  of  the  Diodon  genus, 
with  which  they  were  well  acquainted,  and  to  which 
they  had  given  the  very  appropriate  name  of  Kopu- 
totara,i.e.  Prickled-belly.  These  air-bladders  are  some¬ 
times  used  by  the  natives  instead  of  small  calabashes 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  liquids,  such  as  oil,  ink,  &c. 
A  large  Cephalopod  (Sepia,  sp .),  with  long  formidable- 
looking  tentacula  studded  with  large  tubercules,  I  also 
noticed. 

The  village  of  Owae,  being  built  on  a "  sandy  spot 
close  to  the  sea,  the  sand  flies  are  here  exceedingly 
numerous  and  annoying.  When  at  this  place,  in  1839, 
I  detected  a  very  tall  and  graceful  fern-tree  (Cyathea 
dealbata)  growing  by  the  river  side.  Sending  one  of 
my  native  lads  to  the  top  of  the  fern  to  measure  its 
height,  I  found  it  to  be  upwards  of  38  feet.  Another 
arborescent  fern  of  the  same  species,  which  I  subse¬ 
quently  discovered  in  a  wood  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  three-branched  at  about  5  feet  from  the  ground, 
each  branch  being  4  feet  in  length,  and  bearing  a  fine 
head  of  living  fronds. 

Leaving  Owae  in  a  canoe,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
we  paddled  across  Wangaruru  Bay,  and  by  noon  gained 
the  upper  end  of  Wangaruru  River.  This  salt-water 
inlet  is  famous  for  a  species  of  Grey  Mullet  (Mugil 

- ),  which  is  very  numerous.  It  is  a  particularly 

interesting  sight,  and  one  that  invariably  gives  an  addi- 
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tional  beauty  to  the  delightful  scenery  of  .the  New 
Zealand  rivers,  to  witness  this  sportive  fish  leaping  out 
of  the  water  on  a  still  fine  summers  evening.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  for  one  of  those  fish  to  leap  into  a 
passing  canoe.  In  some  rivers,  where  they  are  very 
plentiful,  the  natives  moor  their  canoes  off  in  the  stream 
on  a  fine  night,  and  arc  sometimes  rewarded  with  a 
fine  fish  or  two  for  their  trouble.  The  New  Zealanders, 
however,  take  them  in  large  quantities  in  their  nets. 

Landing  at  Tutaimatai,  at  the  head  of  the  river,  we 
proceeded  on  over  Te  Ranga,  a  high  hill,  from  the 
summit  of  which  on  a  clear  day  the  traveller  has  a  most 
magnificent  and  picturesque  bird’s-eye  view,  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  northwards 
beyond  the  Cavalles.  The  dense  forests  of  Dammara 
and  other  pines,  with  their  foliage  of  every  hue,  cresting 
the  hills  in  the  immediate  foreground,  and  spreading 
up  the  steep  sides  of  the  eminence  beneath  his  feet, 
heighten,  not  a  little,  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  the 
scene.  Those  gallant  little  gentlemen,  the  Cicada, 
who  make — 

“  Their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song,” 
were  rattling  away  at  a  merry  rate  on  the  different  trees 
and  shrubs  around.  Of  these  insects,  several  species 
inhabit  New  Zealand.  One  species  of  a  light  emerald- 
green,  and  another  of  a  golden  colour,  are  peculiarly 
charming:  the  natives  call  them,  Tatarakihi.  Descend¬ 
ing  Te  Ranga,  I  detected,  growing  in  a  mossy  bank,  a 
fine  Pterostylis,  with  numerous  lanceolate  bracts,  its 
radical  leaves  and  perianth  much  like  those  of  P.  col- 
lina,  with  which  elegant  species  it  has  close  affinity. 
Passing  through  a  swamp  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  a  fine 
bird  of  the  Ardea  genus,  rose  gracefully  and  slowly 
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from  among  the  rushes.  This  bird,  which  resembles 
very  much  the  English  Bittern  in  its  general  appear¬ 
ance,  is  large,  being  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length, 
and  is  very  shy,  mostly  remaining  solitary  in  swampy 
places.  Its  plumage  has  a  very  elegant  appearance, 
being  of  a  light  colour  underneath,  and  reddish-brown 
on  the  back  and  wings,  dappled  with  black.  Its  bill 
and  legs  are  of  a  delicate  yellowish-green  colour.  The 
native  name  for  this  bird  is,  Matukuhurepo.  In  about 
three  hours  from  our  leaving  the  landing  place  at  the 
head  of  Wangaruru  River,  we  arrived  at  Waikare,  a 
village  situate  on  the  inner  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Islands. 

It  was  from  the  woods  in  this  locality,  that  I  first 
obtained  specimens  of  the  Para,  a  fine  fern  of  the  Ma- 
rattia  genus,  whose  curiously  jointed  and  bipinnate 
fronds  attain  to  the  height  of  10-13  feet.  This  plant 
was  formerly  in  great  request  among  the  natives,  the 
large  gibbous  fleshy  and  vaginant  bases  of  its  petioles, 
being  an  article  of  food  of  the  first  quality.  Hence  its 
scarcity,  a  few  plants  only  being  found  remaining  in 
the  deepest  and  darkest  recesses  of  the  forest.  The 
largest  tree  fern  I  have  yet  seen,  I  found  in  these  woods. 
It  was  a  Cyathea  medullaris,  and  measured,  from  its 
base  to  the  springing  of  its  petioles,  42  feet!  My  ad¬ 
miration  and  astonishment  were  greatly  increased,  on 
detecting  this  fine  fern,  and  ascertaining  its  height,  as 
all  of  this  species  I  had  hitherto  seen  seldom  attained  a 
greater  altitude  than  10-12  feet;  and  A.  Cunningham 
(in  Comp .  Bot.  May,,  v.  ii.,  p.  368),  speaking  of  it,  says, 
“  Caudex  orgyalis.”  Here,  too,  I  noticed  a  splendid 
plant  of  Fuchsia  excorticata;  quite  a  tree,  being  21  feet 

vol.  ii.  no.  ix.  2  G 
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in  height,  and  2  feet  9  inches  in  girth;  bearing  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  lovely  blossoms  and  fragrant  edible  fruit. 
Don  (Syst.  J3ot.,  v.  ii.,  p.  679),  describes  this  species 
as  “  a  shrub  from  New  Zealand,  2-3  feet  in  height.” 

At  Waikare  I  remained  during  the  night;  and,  on 
the  next  morning,  the  22nd,  obtaining  a  boat,  a  row  of 
three  hours  returned  us  in  safety  to  Paihia,  one  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society’s  stations  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands.  In  our  passage  down  the  Waikare  River, 
several  fine  Gannets  ( Sula ,  sp.)  attracted  our  attention. 
We  pursued  one,  swimming  on  the  water,  and  very 
nearly  seized  him.  In  order  to  escape  us,  and  just  as 
our  boat  was  upon  him,  he  disgorged  a  large  fish  winch 
he  had  recently  swallowed,  and  took  to  flight.  This  fish 
measured  11  inches  in  length,  and  9J  inches  in  girth,  and 
was  quite  whole.  The  natives  often  take  this  bird  by 
watching  its  movements,  and  giving  chace  directly  after 
it  has  gorged  itself  with  food,  when  it  is  easily  taken. 
They  call  it  Takupu.  A  small  but  graceful  species  of 
Garfish  ( Belone ,  Cuv .),  hastening  away  from  its  vora¬ 
cious  pursuers,  flew,  or  rather  sprung,  into  my  boat. 
This  fish  is  common  here  in  the  summer  months.  Its 
under  jaw  alone  is  produced.  It  swims  in  shoals,  and 
often  scuds  along  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  some¬ 
times  taking  a  long  leap,  especially  when  pursued  by 
larger  fish.  It  is  very  delicate  eating,  and  is  justly 
esteemed  both  by  whites  and  natives.  The  natives  take 
them  in  large  quantities  with  small  nets.  Here,  they 
call  them,  Takeke;  but  among  the  southern  tribes,  Ihe. 

In  concluding  this  somewhat  incongruous  collection 
of  Memoranda,  I  would  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
stating,  as  my  decided  opinion,  that  New  Zealand  pre- 
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sents  a  fine  field  of  labour  to  the  Naturalist,  particularly 
in  cryptogamic  botany,  conchology,  and  entomology. 
It  is  true,  that  here  we  cannot  boast  of  many  indi¬ 
genous  natural  productions  serviceable  to  man,  nor  of 
a  showy  flora,  nor  of  splendid  insects,  such  as  many 
other  and  neighbouring  countries  can  produce;  yet  the 
truly  careful  observer  will  soon  perceive,  that  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  New  Zealand  are,  generally  speaking,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  herself,  and  highly  curious  in  structure. 

Lastly,  I  would  briefly  remark,  that  the  more  I  see 
of  this  country — now  my  adopted  one — the  more  I  feel 
assured  that  she  is  still  but  very  imperfectly  known, 
both  in  her  productions  and  capabilities.  Arising,  I 
am  persuaded  (at  least  as  far  as  her  capabilities  are 
concerned),  more  front  carelessness  and  ignorance,  or 
design ,  than  from  any  other  assignable  reason.  The 
soils,  in  particular,  of  New  Zealand,  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  as  possessing  a  fertility  unparalleled,  and  such 
everywhere  abounding  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent! 
Nearly  ten  years  of  residence  (during  which  period  a 
good  share  of  travelling  and  numerous  opportunities  of 
obtaining  the  most  correct  information)  has,  however, 
convinced  me,  that  such  is  far,  very  far,  from  the  truth. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  districts,  which  can  in  any  sense 
be  termed  fertile;  and  where  such  exist,  the  native 
population  is  generally  very  great. 

New  Zealand  (the  North  Island)  is,  on  the  whole ,  a 
barren  country;  and — bearing  in  mind  the  absolute 
and  prior  claims  of  her  own  sons — unavailable  to  the 
stranger  to  any  very  great  extent  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  her  best  and 
most  fertile  portions  (few  though  they  be)  are  still  in 
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the  hands  of  her  children;  whose  eyes  arc  now  opening 
to  the  fact,  that  they  cannot  part  with  such  lands  to 
the  foreigner  without  detriment  to  themselves  or  their 
descendants.  Her  natural  productions — her  fisheries, 
her  metals,  her  timber,  her  flax,  her  pork,  and  her 
barks  for  dyeing  and  tanning — will,  doubtless,  prove  an 
inexhaustible  mine  ot  wealth;  but,  ere  these  can  be 
available,  the  spirit  of  labour  and  industry,  of  energy 
and  alacrity,  must  be  infused  into  her  present  occupiers; 
contentment  and  unity  must  dwell  among  us — and  self 
denial  be  extensively  practised. 


Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand, 
January,  1843. 


P.S. — The  total  number  of  specimens  in  Natural 
History,  collected  and  observed  by  me  in  this  excursion, 
may  amount  to  nearly  1,000,  of  which  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  transmitting  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  upwards 
of  600,  being  about  the  number  I  considered  new;  two- 
thirds  of  which,  at  least,  I  can  but  suppose  to  be  at 
present  unknown  to  science.  It  is  chiefly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  my  having  done  so  that  I  have  not  cared 
minutely  to  particularize  or  describe  the  greater  number, 
knowing  that  that  gentleman — and  who  more  eminently 
qualified? — will  not  fail  to  do  so. — W.C. 
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SHOCK  OB'  AN  EARTHQUAKE  AT  FLINDEIl’S  ISLAND. 

Tire  following  account  of  an  Earthquake  at  Flinders’  Island,  reported 
by  Joseph  Milligan,  Esq.,  J.lh.the  Commandant,  to  J.  E.  Bicheno,  Esq., 
appeared  in  the  Hobart  Town  Courier  newspaper  of  8th  October,  1844  : 

“  Flinder's  Island,  19 th  Avgust,  1814. 

«  It  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  you  to  bo  informed  that  there  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  felt  in  every  house  on  this  settlement  last  night,  about  half-past 
eleven  o’clock,  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake.  I  had  gone  to  sleep 
upon  a  couch  in  the  drawing-room  in  this  house  a  few  unnntes  after 
eleven  o’clock,  and  could  not  have  slept  more  than  half-an-hour,  when 
I  was  awakened  by  a  deep  loud  rumbling  sound,  apparently  very  near, 
and  bv  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  couch  on  which  I  lay.  The  agitation 
was  such  as  to  shake  a  round  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  and  other 
loose  furniture  very  audibly.  There  was  no  vibration  of  the  panes  of 
glass  in  the  windows  as  there  usually  is  during  concussion  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  from  electric  explosions  when  close.  .  . 

“  There  was  not  any  lightnmgor  thunder  before  or  after  in  the  course 
of  the  night.,  as  I  very  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

“  The  sound  which  seemed  to  travel  centrally,  and  it  at  all  laterally  in 
a  S.  E.  direction,  lasted  for  perhaps  about  two  seconds,  and  the  trepida¬ 
tion  rather  longer.  . 

“  My  cook  told  me  this  morning  that  the  plates  and  dishes  in.  my 
kitchen  clattered  quite  loud,  and  the  same  it  is  said  occurred  in  every 
cupboard  and  dresser  on  the  settlement,  though  parties  differ  as  to 
the  direction  which  the  accompanying  sound  took. 

“  The  weather  was  on  Friday  beautifully  clear  ;  on  Sunday  it  was  still 
fine,  but  the  wind  was  extremely  light,  and  blew  at  intervals  from  every 
point  of  the  compass.  Yesterday  (Sunday)  it  was  dark  and  threatening, 
and  in  the  course  of  tlic  afternoon  and  night  hall-an-inch  of  rain  fell, 
with  the  wind  fresh  from  about  \Yr.  S.  W .  The  mercury  in  the  baiometer 
had  fallen  a  little  on  Saturday,  and  yesterday  it  fell  during  the  day  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  (from  29.80  to  29.50).  Last  night  it  again  lell  six¬ 
teen  one-hundredths  of  an  inch.  In  the  course  of  to-day  it  lias  risen 
eleven  one-hundredths  of  an  inch,  and  it  blows  fresh  from  the  westward 

with  a  clear  sky.  _  ,  .  ..  . 

“  It  may  be  worth  while  to  compare  these  facts  with  observations  made 
in  Van  Diemen’s  Land  or  elsewhere,  should  the  same  agency  have  been 
manifested  anywhere  in  our  vicinity.” 

u  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  particular  change  m  the 
barometer  upon  the  occasion  of  this  phenomenon.  A  Hobart,  On  the 
18th  August,  it  was  29,90  early  in  the  morning,  and  fell  during  the  day 
to  29.80.  The  weather  was  misty,  but  without  ram.  lhe  wind  stood 
at  N.  E.  during  the  day,  but  in  the  evening  veered  to  b.  E.  At  Flin- 
der’s  the  barometer  appears  to  have  been  about  the  same,  but  the  wind 
at  W.  S.  W.” 

In  a  subsequent  letter  from  Mr.  .T.  Milligan  to  Mr.  ft.  C.  Gunn,  lie 
says,  “  with  respect  to  the  earthquake  I  can  only  asceitain,  in  addition 
to  the  facts  communicated  to  Mr.  Bicheno,  and  which  appeared  in  the 
Hobart  Town  Courier,  that  the  shock  was  distinctly  felt  at  Goose  Island. 
The  person  in  charge  of  the  lighthouse  there,  Mr.  liar  burgh,  formerly 
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commander  of  the  government  schooner  Eliza ,  tells  me  that  he  was  not 
himself  waked  by  the  motion ,  but  by  his  wife,  who  was  much  terrified 
by  the  phenomenon.  An  intelligent  but  unfortunate  person,  of  the 
name  of  Thomas,  many  years  ago  pilot  upon  the  Tamar,  and  now  resid¬ 
ing  upon  Clarke’s  Island,  tells  me  that  he  distinctly  perceived  the  shock, 
having  been  then  driven  ashore  upon  Cape  Barren  Island,  where  he  was 
lying  at  the  moment  wind-bound,  awake,  and  earnestly,  as  he  says, 
watching  the  state  of  the  weather.” 

Near  Launceston  on  the  18tli  August  the  weather  was  fine  and  clear, 
with  a  southerly  wind — as  it  had  been  for  the  two  previous  days.  The 
barometer  at  9  a.  m.  indicated  29.846,  attached  thermometer  48°  Fahr. 
Thermometer  in  the  air  and  shade,  46 Q  ;  at  3  p.  m.  the  barometer  was 
29.759  ;  attached  thermometer,  53  ;  and  thermometer  in  the  air  and 
shade,  53.  No  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  perceived. 

At  the  Magnetic  Observatory,  Hobart  Town,  no  unusual  disturbance 
was  observed. — Ed.  Tasm.  Journ. 


ALSOPHILA  AUSTRALIS. 

Mr.  Backhouse,  in  his  interesting  visit  to  the  Australian. colonies, 
speaking  of  Philip’s  Island,  Macquarie  Harbour,  Tasmania,  says  “  We 
walked  over  the.  island,  and  down  one  of  its  sides,  which  was  woody, 
and  which  exhibited  the  finest  tree-ferns  wc  had  seen,  and  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion.  They  were  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  we  did  not  meet  with 
elsewhere.  Some  of  their  larger  fronds  or  leaves  were  thirteen  feet  long, 
making  the  diameter  of  the  crest  twenty-six  feet.  The  stems  were  of  all 
degrees  of  elevation,  up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet;  some  of  them,  at 
the  lower  part,  were  as  stout  as  a  man’s  body  ;  those  of  Cibotium  Bil- 
lardieri  were  covered  with  roots  on  the  outside :  the  whole  length  of 
those  of  the  other  species — Alsophila  Australis — was  clothed  with  the 
bases  of  old  leaves,  which  were  rough  like  the  stems  of  raspberries, 
closely  tiled  over  each  other,  and  pointing  upwards.” 

The  Alsophila  Australis ,  as  also  the  Cibotium  Billardierif  Dichsonia 
Antarctica ,  Labill.J  grow  at  the  Asbestos  llills,  near  York  Town  ;  but 
I  observed  the  base  of  the  trunk  of  the  Alsophila  to  be  covered  with 
coarse  root-like  fibres,  although  to  a  very  much  less  extent  than  in  the 
Dichsonia .  The  fronds  too  are  differently  shaped — those  of  the  Also¬ 
phila  being  much  broader  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  off  more  rapidly 
towards  the  extremity.  The  young  ones,  before  expansion,  are  covered 
with  chaffy  scales  very  different  from  the  fine  soft  hair-like  down  which 
clothes  the  bases  of  the  fronds  of  the  Dichsonia.: — R.  C.  Gunn,  Laun¬ 
ceston. 


FULICA  TASMANICA  ? 

When  at  Arthur’s  Lakes  in  March,  1843, 1  shot  a  small  Coot,  the  only 
specimen  of  the  genus  which  I  have  ever  met  with  in  the  island  :  it  must 
be  extremely  rare.  I  have  called  it  Fulica  Tasmanica  ?  Upper  parts 
dusky  slate  colour  ;  under  parts,  dark  ashy-grey  ;  head  and  neck,  black ; 
frontal  plate  white,  and  of  small  size ;  bill,  greenish ;  tarsi  and  feet, 
black ;  about  thirteen  inches  long.  Length  from  carpus  to  second 
quill,  7  5-10th  inches;  ditto  of  bill,  1  4-l0ths;  ditto  tarsus,  2 ;  ex¬ 
ternal  toe  and  claw,  2  5-lOths;  ditto  middle  ditto,  3  3-I0ths:  ditto 
internal  ditto,  2  5-10ths;  ditto  hallux,  1  2-lOths.— James  Grant, 
Launceston . 
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THYLACINUS  HARRISII. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  young 
Thylacine,  which  soon  wears  off  with  age,  and  may  therefore  have 
escaped  general  observation.  The  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
deeply  channelled  transversely,  and  when  the  mouth  is  closed  those  of 
the  upper  jaw  fit  accurately  into  the  groove  thus  formed  in  the  lower. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  structure  is  found  in  any  other  animal.— 
James  Grant,  Launceston . 


ON  THE  FOSSIL  BONES  AT  MOUNT  MACEDON—PORT 
PHILLIP. 

The  road  to  Mount  Maccdon  from  Melbourne  is  over  a  well  marked 
volcanic  country,  rising  very  gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly. 
These  elevated  plains  are  covered  with  vesicular  lava  and  scoria,  and  are 
interrupted  occasionally  by  deep  ravines  ;  the  sides  of  which,  in  many 
places  display  well  marked  basaltic  columns.  J  hc  Bone  locality  is  a 
large  amphitheatre  almost  surrounded  by  conical  volcanic  hills  ;  the 
centre  of  the  amphitheatre  is  on  a  much  higher  plain  than  its  periphery, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  little  truncated  cone  there  is  a  marshy  looking 
place  covered  by  a  peaty  looking  vegetation,  and  the.  soil  itself  has  much 
the  character  of  peat  for  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface.  Under  the 
peat  is  a  bed  of  gravel,  in  which  the  hones  are  deposited  in  vast  quanti¬ 
ties,  but  from  there  being  immediately  beneath  the  gravel  a  bed  of  firm 
ferruginous  clay,  the  water  is  unable  to  escape  ;  aud  in  consequence,  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  it  is  a  work  of  great  labour  to  obtain  any  bones, 
and  quite  impossible  to  get  them  without  mutilation,  owing  to  the  water 
pouring  in  to  the  part  dug  so  fast  as  to  prevent  your  seeing  what  you 
are  about.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  that  we  were  there  only  one 
day,  I  succeeded  in  getting  one  incisor  of  an  enormous  Rodent,  fully 
twelve  inches  long  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches  broad,  with  three  huge 
molars  fully  four  times  as  large  as  those  of  a  Rhinoceros ;  with 
bones  of  the  gigantic  Kangaroo  and  those  of  some  large  cursorial  bird, 
probably  an  Emu.  The  marsh  or  bog  is  of  the  extent  of  about  four 
acres,  and  appears  to  contain  bones  at  every  point — Extract  from  a 
letter  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Hobson ,  dated  January ,  1845,  to  Mr.  Ronald  C. 
Gunn,  Launceston. 


RAPACITY  OF  TASMANIAN  FISIL 
Jessie,  in  liis  Gleanings,  mentions  one  or  two  instances  of  the  great 
rapacity  of  the  Pike  :  1  do  not  think  that  it  equals  that  ot  the  shark  ol  this 
country  (Van  ‘Diemen’s  Land),  or  surpasses  that  of  the  lUaJicau.  it  is 
very  common  in  fishing  for  either  of  these  fish,  after  losing  several 
hooks,  to  regain  thorn  all  in  fish  subsequently  caught,  not  uncommonly 
all  in  one.  It  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  that  these  rapacious  fish 
appear  to  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge;  for  should  one  be  wounded 
by  a  hook ,  it  will  be  the  first  to  lly  at.  a  second  bait,  although  the  water 
may  teem  with  fish  of  the  same  description  ;  this  is  sometimes  the  case 
with  Flathoads,  hut  almost  invariably  eo  with  Sharks  :  I  have  known  it 
occur  at  sea,  by  one  whose  jaw  lias  been  most  severely  lacerated.  The 
two  following  anecdotes  are  offered  in  elucidation  :  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  first,  many  gentlemen  besides  myself,  still  residing  in  this  colony, 
were  witnesses. 

About  eight  years  since  a  party  of  gentlemen,  myselt  included,  pro- 
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ceeded  to  the  River  Don,  near  the  mouth  of  which  we  stopped  to  dine. 
The  water  was  literally  alive  with  Sharks,  about  four  feet  long  ;  one  of 
which,  whilst  a  man  was  cleaning  some  mullet  for  our  dinner,  seized  one 
of  the  fish  that  had  been  cleaned  and  laid  down  at  the  man’s  feet  on  the 
edge  of  the  water.  Whilst  the  shark  was  making  his  escape  the  man 
struck  at  him  with  his  knife,  and  severely  wounded  him  in  the  head. 
At  the  close  of  our  dinner,  and  whilst  we  were  still  sitting  in  a  circle 
round  the  remnants,  we  were  startled  by  a  loud  exclamation,  and  a  shark 
tumbling  in  the  midst  of  us,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  joining  our 
feast,  with  the  maxim  of  41  better  late  than  never.”  The  fact  was,  that 
a  powerful  young  Irishman  was  washing  a  glass  at  the  beach,  when  the 
shark  made’ a  dash  at  his  hand  ;  lie,  however,  “  caught  a  Tartar,”  as  the 
Irishman  seized  him  by  his  gills,  and  uttering  the  before-mentioned  ex¬ 
clamation,  throw  him  backwards  over  his  head,  and  thus  caused  the 
Shark  to  pay  us  his  unexpected  visit.  The  wonder,  however,  is  still  to 
come  :  this  Shark  proved  to  be  identical  with  that  wounded  in  the  head 
half  an  hour  before,  although  they  were  in  myriads  about.  Our  dinner 
party  now  immediately  broke  up,  ami  we  proceeded  to  form  rather  a 
novel  kind  of  shooting  party  :  one  threw  a  mullet,  tied  to  a  string,  into 
the  water,  and  drawing  it  gently  towards  the  beach,  the  Sharks  followed 
and  were  shot,  In  this  manner  many  were  killed. 

One  evening,  about  sun-set,  I  was  fishing  for  Flathead  at  George’s 
River,  in  a  very  small  narrow  gig-shaped  dingy,  when  I  observed  a 
large  Shark,  fully  nine  feet  long,  coming  towards  me,  with  his  enor¬ 
mous  mouth  wide  open,  and  the  tip  of  his  nose  on  a  level  with  the  water. 
As  the  gunwale  of  the  dingy  could  not  have  been  move  than  four  inches 
out  of  the  water,  I  thought  lie  intended  making  a  spring  at  me ;  accord¬ 
ingly  1  met  him,  when  at  the  distance  of  about  five  feet,  with  a  blow  of 
the  paddle  on  the  head.  This  caused  him  to  sheer  off,  though  he  imme¬ 
diately  returned,  and  getting  under  the  bottom  of  the  dingy  apparently 
endeavoured  to  capsize  her.  It  was  not  until  I  had  struck  him  several 
times  with  the  paddle  that  he  desisted  from  his  attempt,  and  went  away. 
Upon  tills  I  immediately  went  on  shore,  and  having  told  the  men  to 
come  to  my  assistance  with  the  whale  boat,  should  the  dingy  get  cap¬ 
sized,  I  provided  myself  with  a  harpoon,  and  went  back  to  the  place  we 
had  parted  company.  I  had  not  been  there  more  than  two  minutes  when 
I  saw  him  making  towards  me  with  a  will. 

With  the  harpoon  I  struck  him  hard,  but  it  did  not  hold:  he  again 
took  his  departure,  and  night  coming  on,  I  deemed  tf  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valour,”  and  followed  his  example. — R.  II.  Davies,  Westbury. 


LAUNCESTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  was  formed  in  the  year  1838,  by  an  association  amongst 
some  of  the  inhabitants  adopting  the  plan  of  the  numerous  societies  then 
spreading  throughout  England.  It  was  assisted  at  first  by  the  private 
munificence  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Franklin ;  and  the  interest  and 
novelty  of  its  exhibitions  having  attracted  considerable  support,  the 
Society  enlarged  their  plans,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  seven  acres  of 
land,  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  from  the  government.  A  sum  of 
£700  was  then  voluntarily  raised  by  the  inhabitants,  which  lias  been 
expended  in  fencing  the  grounds  and  erecting  the  necessary  buildings. 
The  entrance  to  the  gardens,  consisting  of  a  Lodge  in  the  Grecian  style 
with  ornamental  gates,  and  a  small  Green-house  attached  to  the  build¬ 
ing,  forms  a  handsome  termination  to  one  of  the  main  streets.  There  is 
also  a  large  open  Pavilion,  used  for  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  built 
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in  the  form  of  a  cross,  substantially  roofed,  but  open  at  the  sides,  being 
102  feet  long  and  47  feet  wide  ;  and  several  borders  have  been  planted 
with  both  deciduous  and  native  shrubs.  The  objects  of  the  Society  in 
the  establishment  of  their  Gardens,  in  addition  to  the  health  and  recrea¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  are  stated  by  them  in  their  memorial  to  the 
government,  to  be  the  introduction  and  climatising  of  plants,  as  well 
from  England  as  from  the  warmer  countries  of  the  northern  hemisphere ; 
as  a  place  of  experimental  research  on  the  properties  of  the  native  plants 
of  the  island  ;  as  a  means  of  imbuing  the  minds  of  the  young  with  a 
taste  and  love  of  gardening,  who  in  a  new  country  are  but  ill  provided 
with  means  of  recreation  ,*  last,  as  a  station  whence  the  most  valuable 
and  ornamental  plants  might  be  collected  and  distributed  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Society  have  had  the  means,  through  the  opportunity  of  their 
President’s  (the  Rev.  It.  It.  Davies)  stay  in  London,  of  establishing  a 
communication  and  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  London,  with  Mr.  Vanstraalen  of  Brussels,  the  Messrs. 
Loddlges,  of  Hackney,  Sec.,  and  they  have  begun  and  hope  permanently 
to  keep  on  foot  a  similar  exchange  with  the  neighbouring  colonies. 
Unfortunately  the  depression  existing  in  agriculture  and  trade  has 
caused  a  check  in  the  Society’s  means,  and  being  prevented  from  obtain¬ 
ing  the  assistance  of  government  laborers,  and  having  no  government 
aid,  can  make  but  slow  progress  in  the  attainment  of  its  objects.  It  has, 
however,  already  imported  largely,  and  brought  into  notice  a  number  of 
valuable  English  fruits  and  plants  existing  in  the  colony  hut  not  before 
recognised,  and  exhibited  satisfactory  proof  of  the  advantages  which 
such  an  institution  is  calculated  to  confer  upon  the  community. 
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Life  :  -  Author 

108  Second  Report  of  the  Western  Australian  As¬ 

sociation  ------  Joseph  Cross 

109  Brocket# s  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  from  Syd¬ 

ney  to  Torres  Straits,  &c.  -  ditto 

110  Evidences  of  an  Inland  Sea,  collected  from 

the  Natives  of  the  Swan  River  Settlement, 
by  Hon.  G.  F.  Moore  -  ditto 

1 1 1  Mears  on  British  Colonization  -  -  ditto 

112  Twelve  Months  in  Wellington,  Port  Nichol¬ 

son,  by  Lieut.  John  Wood,  R.N.  -  -  ditto 

113  Lang’s  New  Zealand  in  1839  M.  L.  Simpkinson 

114  Nelson,  the  latest  settlement  of  the  New 

Zealand  Company  -  Anna  Simpkinson 

115  Professor  Ritter’s  Colonization  of  New  Zea¬ 

land,  translated  from  the  German  -  G.  Dollond,  F.R.S. 

116  Latest  Information  from  the  Settlement  of 

New  Plymouth,  New  Zealand  -  -  Emma  Cracroft 

117  Recent  Information  respecting  Port  Phillip  Charles  Richard  Weld 

118  The  Resources  of  Australia  -  Montagu  Blackett 

119  The  present  State  and  Condition  of  the  Co¬ 

lony  of  Western  Australia,  with  Statistical 
Report,  &c.  -----  Joseph  Cross 

129  The  present  State,  Resources,  and  Prospects 

of  New  Zealand,  by  Edward  Campbell  -  Mrs.  Cracroft 

121  Reasons  for  Promoting  the  Cultivation  of 

the  New  Zealand  Flax,  by  E.  D.  Bell  and 

F.  Young,  jun.  -----  A.  M.  Dixon 

122  Chapman’s  New  Zealand  Portfolio  G.  Dollond,  F.R.S. 

123  Atkinson  on  Agriculture  and  Grazing  in 

New  South  Wales  -  Joseph  Cross 

124  Journal  of  Expeditions  in  Western  Australia, 

during  the  years  1829,  30,  31,  32  -  -  ditto 

125  The  Field  of  Honor,  by  Anne  Flinders  -  Author 

126  Felix  de  Lisle,  by  ditto  -  ■  ditto 

127  Confessions  of  an  Apostate,  by  ditto  -  ditto 

128  Parker’s  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  &c.  with 

Advice  to  Emigrants  -  Joseph  Cross 

129  History  of  the  Island  of  Van  Diemen’s  J^and  J.  N.  Simpkinson 

130  The  Gipsey  King,  and  other  poems,  by 

Richard  Howitt  -  Sophia  Cracroft 

131  Rev.  M.  Hartrey’s  Address  to  New  Zealand 

Colonists . Susan  Huggins 

132  Bennett’s  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account 

of  South  Australia  -  Louisa  Herring 
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Title  of  Work.  Donor . 

133  Ward’s  Supplementary  Information  relative 

to  New  Zealand  -  -  -  -  G.  Raymond  Portal 

134  A  Month  in  the  Bush  of  Australia  -  -  Joseph  Cross 

135  Potter  Macqueen's  Australia,  as  she  is,  and 

as  she  may  be  ditto 

136  Diflenbach’s  Travels  in  New  Zealand  -  Ann  Ferard 

137  Hooker’s  Musci  Exotici  -  -  -  Author 

138  Beale’s  Natural  History,  &c.  of  the  Sperm 

Whale  ------  Catherine  Euys 

139  Mudie  on  the  Felonry  of  New  South  Wales  Rev.  W.H.Guillemard 

140  Scenes  and  Tales  of  Country  Life  -  -  Mary  Simpkinson 

141  Western  Australia ;  complied  for  the  use  of 

Settlers  ------  G.  T)ollond,F.R.S. 

132  Picture  of  Australia  -  Cath.  A.  Kawnsley 

143  Voyage  deD6couvertes  aux  Torres  Australes. 

Historique-.  Atlas,  by  MM.  Leseur  et  Petit.  Lady  Franklin 

144  Voyage  de  Decouvertes  aux  Terrcs  Australes, 

by  P£ron  and  Freycinet  -  Lady  Franklin 

145  Sabine’s  Observations  on  Days  of  Unusual 

Magnetic  Disturbance,  &c.  -  H.  M.  Government 

146  Sabine’s  Contributions  to  Terrestial  Mag¬ 

netism  - . Author 

147  Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  the 

Advancement  of  Science,  for  1831  to  1842, 

inclusive  ------  British  Association 

148  London  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  i.  Ditto, 

Nos.  13-  to  33,  inclusive,  by  Sir  W.  J. 

Hooker,  F.R.A.  -  Author 

149  Judge  Burton  on  Religion  and  Education  in 

New  South  Wales  -  Joseph  Cross,  Esq.. 

150  The  Parochial  System.  A  Sermon  preached 

in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  David, 

Hobart  Town,  at  the  ordination  of  Rev. 

J.  P.  Gell,  M.A.,  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Marriott  - . Author 

151  A  Summer  at  Port  Phillip,  by  Hon.  Dundas 

Murray  ------  Susan  Huggins 

152  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea, 

in  the  years  1820,  21,  22,  and  23.  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieut.  F.  Von  Wrangell,  Russian 
Imperial  Navy.  Edited  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Sabine,  R.  A.  -----  Elizabeth  Sabine 


RULES  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  MUSEUM.  ANCANTHE.  1844. 

I.  That  the  books  admissible  into  the  Library  be  of  three  classes  only. 

A.  Works  illustrative  of  Tasmania  and  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

B.  Works  written  by  authors  who  are,  or  have  been,  inhabitants 

of  Tasmania. 

C.  Works  printed  and  published  in  Tasmania,  unless  of  a  kind 

objected  to  by  the  Trustees. 

II.  That  the  books  be  taken  out  of  the  Library  with  the  permission  of 
one  of  the  Trustees. 

III.  That  they  be  called  in  once  every  year,  in  the  month  of  December. 
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Launceston,  June  4,  1844. 

Head  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Gell,  dated  May  21,  1844,  conveying 
his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Tasmanian  Society. 

Mr.  Ronald  C.  Gunn  was  requested  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  to 
the  Society,  vice  Mr.  Gell. 

Specimens  of  greenstone,  which  had  been  recently  fused,  were  exhi¬ 
bited  by  R.  H.  Davies,  Esq.  Mr.  Davies  stated  that  a  Road  Party  near 
Westbury  had  formed  the  greenstone  into  large  heaps  with  firewood  and 
burnt  it,  with  a  view  to  making  the  stone  more  frangible  for  metalling 
the  road  ;  and  the  rock  thus  heated  had  in  many  instances  become  fused. 

Lieut.  W.  H.  Breton,  R.N.,  exhibited  a  fossil  Echinus ,  picked  up  on  the 
beach  at  Ralph’s  Bay,  near  Hobart  Town  ;  and  observed  that  he  had  not 
heard  of  any  fossil  Echini  having  been  previously  found  in  Tasmania. 


August  30,  1844. 

Read,  “  Miscellaneous  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  Tasmania 
by  Lieut.  W.  H.  Breton,  R.  N. 

Ronald  C.  Gunn,  Esq.,  exhibited  various  geological  specimens,  col¬ 
lected  by  him  at  Port  Phillip.  In  a  recent  ferruginous  sandstone  in  the 
vicinity  of  Melbourne,  and  which  is  the  principal  stone  used  there  for 
building  purposes,  occur  very  perfect  casts  of  various  shells,  such  as 
Haliotis ,  Patella ,  Venus?  and  spines  of  Cidaris ,  the  latter  abundant. 

A  still  more  recent  sandstone  formation,  containing  comminuted  shells, 
in  a  very  slightly  altered  state,  extends  for  several  miles  from  Geelong 
along  the  side  of  the  Barraboul  Hills,  which  are  themselves  volcanic. 
Specimens  of  two  kinds  of  limestone  from  Geelong  were  shown.  One 
which  occurs  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  is  very  fine  grained,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  few  very  small  (apparently  fresh-  water)  shells. 
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Mr.  Gunn  also  exhibited,  with  a  view  to  their  analysis,  a  beautiful 
mineral  salt  from  Lake  Carangamite,  Port  Phillip,  which  is  sold  at  Gee¬ 
long  at  thirty  shillings  per  ton,  but  it  is  asserted  that  meat  pickled  with 
it  has  not  kept  well ;  and  a  black  sand  from  the  beach  at  Port  Phillip,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  was  only  1.3,  and  which  was  only  slightly 
magnetic. 

September  27,  1844. 

J.  R.  Kenworthy  and  W.  Paton,  Esqrs.,were  elected  members. 

Read  a  paper  “  On  some  fossil  Bones  discovered  at  Mount  Macedon, 
Port  Phillip,  by  Dr.  Edmund  C.  Hobson.”  (Printed  at  page  208,  vol  ii. 
of  the  Tasmanian  Journal.) 

Read  “  Observations  on  the  heaps  of  recent  shells  which  exist  along 
the  shores  of  Tasmania,”  by  Mr.  Ronald  C.  Gunn,  The  author  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  immense  quantities  of  marine  shells  formed  into  mounds 
of  considerable  size,  and  in  many  places  becoming  rapidly  mixed  with 
the  soil,  .along  the  shores  of  the  colony,  were  collected  by  the  aborigines, 
who  subsisted  principally  upon  shcll-fisli  when  living  on  the  coasts. 
The  shells  are  principally  species  of  Mussel,  Oyster,  Haliotis,  Turbo, 
Patella,  Fasciolaria,  Cardium,  and  some  smaller  species.  These  are  so 
abundant  in  some  places,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  they  arc  raised 
beaches ;  and  the  object  of  the  author,  in  writing  the  present  paper,  was 
to  remove  that  impression. 

Mr.  James  Grant  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  species  of  Coot,  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  new,  and  which  is  very  rare.  He  called  it  Fulica  Tasmanica. 

Mr.  Ronald  C.  Gunn  exhibited  specimens  of  the  bark  of  Marquisia 
Billardieri ,  and  suggested  that  perhaps  the  bark  of  this  shrub,  as  also 
that  of  the  Coprosmee,  so  abundant  in  the  colony,  might  possess  some  of 
the  properties  of  the  Cinchona,  to  which  they  were  allied.  The  bark  of 
Marquisia  tasted  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Cinchona. 

It  was  resolved,  that  in  future  the  members  should  meet  the  first  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  every  month. 


November  G,  1844. 

Read  “  Account  of  an  Earthquake  at  Flinders’  Island,  18th  August, 
1841 ;  with  additional  observations,  by  Joseph  Milligan,  Esq.”  No 
shock  was  felt  at  Launceston,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  unusual 
disturbance  was  observed  at  the  Magnetic  Observatory,  Hobart  Town. 
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Dr.  W.  R.  Pugh  exhibited  some  beautiful  recent  dissections  of  the  heads 
of  Tasmanian  snakes,  to  illustrate  the  peculiarity  of  the  teeth  and  poison 
apparatus. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Gunn  exhibited  specimens  of  two  species  of  Tasmanian  Tree 
Fern ,  viz.  the  Dicksonia  Antarctica,  Labill.,  and  Ahophila  australis ,  Ur. 
The  Dicksonia  is  common  in  almost  every  shaded  valley  in  the  colony  ; 
but  Mr.  Gunn  observed  that  he  had  not  seen  the  Alsophila  except  at 
George  Town  and  the  Asbestos  hills.  In  both  localities  the  Alsophila  was 
growing  in  a  more  open,  and  less  shaded  situation  than  that  usually 
affected  by  the  Dicksonia . 


December  4, 1844. 

Godfrey  IIowitt,  M.D.  of  Melbourne,  William  West  garth,  Esq.  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  and  C.  S.  Henty,  Esq.  of  Launceston,  were  elected  members. 

A  letter  from  Colonel  Sabine,  dated  28th  May,  1844,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tasmanian  Society  was  read.  It  conveyed  the  gratifying  infor¬ 
mation,  that  the  Council  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  had  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Tasmanian  Society  should 
be  added  to  the  list  of  public  institutions  entitled  to  receive  gratuitously 
the  annual  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  British  Association  ;  and  that  a 
complete  set  of  the  reports  from  the  period  of  the  first  meeting  at  York  in 
1831,  should  further  be  presented  to  the  Society. 

Read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Geological  Society,  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  receipt  of  Nos.  6  and  7,  of  the  Tasmanian  Journal. 

Dr.  Grant  read  a  paper  “  On  the  Reproductive  Organs  of  the  Marsu- 
pialia  and  Monotrcmata.” 


March  5,  1845. 

Lieut.  Smith,  lt.N.,  Magnetic  Observatory,  Hobart  Town  j  J.  A.  F. 

Simpkinson,  Esq.,  R.N.  ditto;  - Jeffery,  Esq.,  R.N.  ditto;  were 

elected  members. 

Specimens  of  some  fossil  bones  from  Mount  Macedon,  Port  Phillip,  were 
exhibited,  and  a  short  account  of  the  locality  in  which  they  are  found,  by 
Hr.  E.  C.  Hobson,  was  read. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Gunn  exhibited  ‘specimens  of  Claudca  elegans,  Lam.,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Alga,  from  George  Town  ;  an  account  of  which,  with  a  plate,  is 
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published  in  the  London  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  408.  Coals  and 
fossil  woods  from  Western  Port,  south  coast  of  Australia.  The  analysis 
of  this  coal,  by  Count  Streleski,  is  given  at  page  192  of  vol.  1.  of  the 
Tasmanian  Journal. 

Specimens  of  a  species  of  Cijttaria ,  both  dried  and  preserved  in  spirits, 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gunn.  It  grows  upon  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  j Vagus  Cunninghami ,  being  ripe  about  16th  November,  and  seems  to  be 
very  similar  in  every  respect,  save  its  smaller  size,  to  the  Cyttaria 
Darwinii,  figured  and  described  by  Mr.  Berkeley,  in  the  Linnean  Trans¬ 
actions,  vol.  xix.  p.  37. 

Some  beautiful  siliceous  fossils,  collected  by  Joseph  Milligan,  Esq.  on 
the  south  east  side  of  Flinders’  Island,  in  Bass’s  Strait,  were  exhibited. 
They  present  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  cones  and  branchlets  of 
Casuarina. 


Printed  at  the  Examiner  Office,  Launceston,  V.  D.  Land. 
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Art.  XII.  On  the  First  Discovery  of  Tasmania ,  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December ,  1642.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Gell. 

The  rise  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chap¬ 
ters  of  colonial  history,  but  owing  to  the  policy  of  concealment 
preserved  by  the  government  of  the  day,  little  is  known  of  the 
discoveries  and  adventures  of  the  servants  of  the  Company  from 
the  writers  of  their  own  times.  From  1811  to  1816  Batavia, 
the  ancient  centre  of  the  Dutch  East  India  possessions,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  the  archives  of  the  Company  were 
found  to  contain  many  valuable  documents  connected  with 
the  Australasian  Islands.  Here  was  treasured  the  journal  of 
Captain  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  which  proves  that  the  Island  of 
Tasmania  had  been  visited  and  formally  taken  into  possession  by 
the  Dutch,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  its  occupation 
hy  the  English.  With  a  southerly  wind  and  a  clear  sky,  Tasman 
vol.  ii.  no.  x.  2  a 
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came  in  sight  of  point  Hibbs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macquarie 
Harbour,  on  the  afternoon  of  November  24th,  1642.  Upon  the 
following  day  he  drew  into  the  shore,  within  one  German  (four 
English)  mile ;  and  as  the  land  was  not  before  known  to  any 
European,  he  called  it  “  Antony  Van  Diemen’s  Land,”  in  honor 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  had 
sent  him  out  to  make  discoveries. 

Upon  the  26th  he  fixed  the  longitude  of  the  newly-discovered 
land  163°  50'  east  from  Ferro,  or  145°  40'  east  from  Greenwich, 
which  is  ten  or  fifteen  miles  too  much.  The  latitude  he  made  out 
42°  30',  which  is  probably  very  near  the  truth.  This  supposition 
is  grounded  upon  the  correctness  of  his  latitude,  observed  under 
favourable  circumstances  off  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Island, 
where  he  only  errs  in  defect  about  three  or  four  miles,  the  same 
quantity  as  the  Admiralty  charts  at  present  in  use  will  be  found 
to  err  in  excess. 

The  two  following  days  brought  unsettled  weather,  and  although 
the  land  was  sighted  more  than  once,  an  extraordinary  error  in 
excess,  of  one  degree  or  more,  appears  from  the  printed  account 
to  have  crept  into  the  longitudes  given  by  Tasman,  during  the  rest 
of  his  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  Island. 

The  29th  November  at  noon  lie  was  between  the  Pedra  Blanca 
and  the  mainland,  somewhat  advanced  to  the  eastward ;  and 
about  five  p.m.,  when  almost  in  Storm  Bay,  was  obliged  by  stress 
of  weather  to  give  up  his  intention  of  anchoring,  and  put  out  to 
sea.  The  storm  by  which  he  was  repulsed  gave  a  name  to  the 
Bay,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  His  chart  preserves  some 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  entrance  of  the  Bay,  as  far  up  as 
Betsey’s  Island,  although  none  are  named  except  the  Boreel 
Islands  on  the  western  horn  of  the  Bay,  and  South  Cape  (now 
Cape  Pillar)  with  Tasman’s  Island  on  the  eastern  horn.  The  two 
following  days  our  discoverer  was  out  at  sea,  and  did  not  make 
the  land  again^till  the  evening  of  December  1st,  1642,  when  he 
anchored,  an  hour  after  sun-set,  in  a  good  port,  in  twenty-two 
fathoms,  the  bottom  fine  light  grey  sand.  To  the  N.N.E.  of  the 
position  which  he  had  taken  up  lay  the  steep  cliffs  of  Maria 
Island,  with  its  two  bold  masses  of  mountain  scenery  receding 
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behind,  the  northern  mass  towering  above  the  southern.  To  the 
north  Cape  Mauge  was  in  view,  which  lias  since  gained  a  melan¬ 
choly  distinction  as  the  burial  place  of  the  amiable  and  talented 
M.  Mauge,  who  visited  these  coasts  in  1802,  under  Baudin  of 
the  Geographe .  Ilis  was  the  first  European  blood  shed  by  the 
natives  of  this  Island ;  it  was  shed  without  provocation,  in  the 
wantonness  of  barbarian  ferocity,  after  numerous  proofs  of  kind¬ 
ness  had  been  bestowed,  and  no  measures  were  taken  to  avenge 
it.  It  is  scarcely  forty  years  since  the  first  white  man’s  bones 
were  thus  laid  in  Tasmanian  soil,  and  who  shall  say  that  its 
ancient  tenants  have  not  paid  the  full  price  of  his  blood  ? 

Towards  the  west  the  long  sandy  beach  of  Marion  Bay  ap¬ 
peared,  with  the  surf  from  the  great  Pacific  thundering  upon  its 
shores.  And  to  the  S.W.  and  S.  our  discoverer  would  discern, 
at  no  great  distance  from  his  anchorage,  the  cliffs  and  bays,  the 
castled  rocks  and  caves,  and  green  woodlands  of  Forestier’s 
Peninsula.  Looking  eastward,  he  rode  exposed  to  the  boundless 
ocean,  now  subsiding  from  the  storms  of  the  preceding  days. 

On  the  2nd  December,  early  in  the  morning,  two  armed  boats 
were  despatched  to  look  for  fresh  water,  and  other  refreshments. 
They  rowed  round  the  point  now  called  Cape  Paul  Lamanon, 
within  which  a  whaling  station  was  established  in  after  years, 
whose  ruins  are  still  visible,  and  the  shore  is  thickly  strewn  with 
the  bones  of  many  hundred  whales  whitening  in  the  sun.  Further 
on  they  passed  the  romantic  inlet  and  spring  ouce  occupied  by 
Gardener’s  whaling  station  ;  and  after  rowing  round  the  point  a 
good  German  mile,  came  within  the  entrance  to  Blackman’s  Bay, 
called  the  Narrows,  and  found  good  fresh  water,  which  flowed  so 
slowly  that  while  they  remained  they  could  only  get  one  pailful. 
They  collected  a  quantity  of  greens,  which  were  in  all  probability 
the  Canagong  ( Mesembryanthemuni  aquilaterale)  of  the  abori¬ 
gines,  long  and  of  a  saltish  taste.  They  heard  human  voices,  and 
a  sound  like  that  of  a  trumpet  or  conch ;  which  is  most  likely  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  a  cooey.  They  saw  two  trees  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  sixty  to  sixty-five 
feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  branches.  Such  trees  are  still 
to  be  found  upon  the  lower  ground  of  Forestier  s  Peninsula.  But 
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they  also  observed  that  the  bark  had  been  taken  off  with  flint 
stones,  and  that  steps  were  cut  for  people  to  climb  up  to  search 
for  the  nests  of  birds  (as  Tasman's  sailors  supposed),  or  rather  for 
opossums.  These  steps  were  full  five  feet  one  from  another, 
whence  (Tasman  remarks)  it  was  conjectured  that  the  people 
here  must  be  very  tall,  or  that  they  used  some  artifice  in  climbing. 
The  artifice  is  still  common  among  the  Australian  aborigines  ;  it 
is  managed  as  follows  : — 

With  a  sharp  stone  the  aborigine  cut  a  notch  in  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  for  the  reception  of  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  and  at 
the  same  time  another  notch  to  the  left  of  it,  as  high  as  he  could 
reach,  for  the  left  hand.  He  then  commenced  ascending,  cutting 
again  obliquely  to  the  right,  as  high  as  possible,  for  the  right 
hand ;  holding  on  by  this  last  notch,  he  transferred  the  stone 
to  the  left  hand,  and  placed  the  left  great  toe  where  his  left  hand 
had  been.  With  the  left  hand,  he  now  made  a  notch,  as  high  as 
he  could,  on  that  side,  and  so  advanced  upwards,  cutting  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  right  hand  and  the  left ;  so  that  on  all  trees  two 
parallel  rows  of  notches  are  visible,  from  the  base  to  the  top. 
The  first  step  often  appears  high,  as  they  assisted  themselves  at 
starting  by  any  dead  branch  or  log  which  might  be  in  the  way, 
and  which  is  apt  to  be  destroyed  afterwards  by  the  bush  fires. 
The  length  of  the  spaces  between  the  notches  would  depend  upon 
the  height  of  the  individual ;  and  if  one  row  became  obliterated, 
by  fire  or  otherwise,  the  steps  would  then  appear  at  least  five 
feet  apart. 

The  traces  of  a  kangaroo  were  mistaken  for  those  of  a  tiger ; 
and  they  brought  on  board  the  excrement  of  some  animal,  as  they 
supposed.  They  also  brought  “  pieces  of  good-looking  gums, 
which  dropped  from  the  trees  :  some  like  the  gum-lac.”  They 
saw  people  further  down  the  bay,  but  had  no  communication 
with  them ;  and  these  were  the  only  natives  seen  during  their 
visit.  The  wild  ducks  and  geese  which  they  observed  are  still 
abundant  in  these  quarters  at  the  season  of  the  year,  as  arc  black 
swans  and  pelicans.  The  country  they  described  as  all  over  fur¬ 
nished  with  trees,  which  stood  thin,  so  that  one  might  pass  through 
everywhere,  and  distinguish  objects  at  a  distance,  without  Hill- 
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drance  from  bushes  or  underwood.  Many  of  the  trees  were 
burned  deep  in  near  the  ground.  Smokes  also  were  observed 
rising  in  several  places  in  the  woods. 

Nothing  can  be  more  exact  than  this  description  of  the  western 
side  of  the  Peninsula.  The  open  forest,  carpeted  with  an  under¬ 
growth  of  ferns  and  epacrideae,  the  traces  of  frequent  bush  fires 
incident  to  a  light  and  dry  soil,  remain,  as  in  Tasman’s  day,  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  country. 

At  the  eastern  corner  of  the  Bay  (now  called  Blackman’s  Bay) 
they  had  soundings  at  thirteen  and  fourteen  feet;  the  tide  ebbed 
and  flowed  about  three  feet.  They  took  no  fish  except  muscles, 
which  stuck  to  the  little  bushes ;  although  the  Bay  is  at  present 
well  stocked  with  fish.  It  is  not  many  years  since  a  whale  found 
her  way  through  the  Narrows,  and  being  unable  to  make  her 
retreat  out  of  Blackman’s  Bay,  was  captured  by  the  boats  of  a 
vessel  anchoring  in  Marion  Bay,  In  the  evening,  the  first  white 
men  who  had  ever  set  foot  on  these  shores  returned  with  the  re^- 
port  of  their  discoveries  to  their  captain  ;  and  on  the  following 
morning,  December  3rd,  1642,  Tasman  himself  took  boat  and 
penetrated  to  the  south-east  recess  of  Blackman’s  Bay,  where  he 
found  the  land  low,  and  the  spring  water  saltish.  He  must  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackman’s  River,  some  three  or 
four  miles  further  than  the  boats  of  the  preceding  day  had  gone. 
But  although  he  landed,  he  seems  to  have  found  nothing  worthy 
of  notice  ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  his  object  was  to  discover 
whether  the  land  in  his  neighbourhood  was  an  island  or  a  penin¬ 
sula,  and  finding  himself  prevented  from  coasting  round  to  his 
anchorage,  he  returned  at  once  to  prosecute  further  discoveries  on 
the  opposite  side. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  December  3rd,  1642,  he  went  to 
a  little  bay  W.S.W.  from  his  anchorage  ;  but  it  came  on  to  blow, 
and  the  surf  was  high.  It  was  out  of  the  question  for  his  ships  to 
risk  the  consequences  of  an  easterly  gale  in  their  present  position, 
and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  give  up  his  design  of  landing ;  and 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  to  come  Tasmanian  land  was  no 
more  trodden  by  European  feet.  But  he  determined  not  to  leave 
it  without  taking  possession  of  the  newly-discovered  country, 
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according  to  the  international  law  of  Europe,  in  the  name  of  til# 
Stadtholder  Frederick  Henry  of  Holland,  grandfather  of  our 
King  William  III.  The  ship’s  carpenter  swam  on  shore  from  the 
boat :  he  set  up  a  post,  and  left  the  prince’s  flag  flying  upon  it. 
This  was  nigh  to  four  remarkable  trees  which  were  standing  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent ;  and  the  Dutch  commander  observes  that 
though  none  of  the  natives  were  visible,  they  were  doubtless  the 
concealed  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  his  formal  act  and  proclama¬ 
tion.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  four  noble  trees  with  the 
flag  staff  have  long  since  perished  in  the  bush  fires,  but  the  strik¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  the  scenery  still  remain  the  same.  The  same 
romantic  little  bay,  with  its  fringe  of  grey  ironstone  shingle,  still 
shelters  itself  under  the  castellated  cliffs  of  trap  rock  on  its  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  horns,  embosomed  in  its  innermost  recesses  by 
a  noble  forest  whose  green  shades  encroach  upon  the  verge  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  less  than  half  a  mile  across,  and  nearer  its  northern 
than  its  southern  extremity  the  sea  has  cast  up  a  key  of  large 
grey  rounded  ironstones,  which  interrupts  the  ecpial  curve  of  the 
beach,  and  doubtless  marks  the  very  spot  where  the  ship’s  car¬ 
penter  swam  ashore,  and  ascending  some  twenty  feet  to  where 
the  fern-clad  bank  adjoins  the  shingle,  planted  the  Stadtholder’s 
flag  and  took  formal  possession  of  our  island.  When  the  car¬ 
penter  had  planted  the  post  with  the  flag,  he  swam  back  through 
the  surf  to  the  boat  in  which  Tasman  was,  and  the  party  re¬ 
turned  on  board.  In  the  evening  3°  N.E.  variation  was  observed 
in  the  compass,  and  the  anchorage  was  computed  to  lie  in  S.  lat. 
43°  and  E.  (of  Ferro)  long.  167°  30',  being  eight  miles  to  the 
south  of  his  position  as  laid  down  in  the  Admiralty  charts,  and 
about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  his  true  position.  The  unac¬ 
countable  error  in  the  longitude,  of  1°  16*  E.,  of  his  position  as 
laid  down  in  the  Admiralty  charts,  has  already  been  alluded  to ; 
but  fortunately  his  sketch  of  the  coast  line,  and  his  verbal  descrip¬ 
tions  enable  us  to  fix  the  spot  where  he  anchored  with  the  utmost 
accuracy. 

The  4tli  of  December  he  coasted  up  to  St.  Patrick’s  Head, 
which  he  sighted  that  evening,  eight  (German)  miles  to  the 
N.N.W. ;  but  he  gives  no  particular  description  of  this  coast, 
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beyond  the  remark  that  bush  fires  were  everywhere  visible.  On 
the  5th  he  stood  away  to  the  N.E.  and  lost  sight  of  the  land,  the 
part  last  seen  being  the  round  mountain  (St.  Patrick’s  Head) 
which  was  then  due  west,  six  (German)  miles  distant :  nor  is  it 
probable  that  these  remote  shores  were  again  seen  by  European 
eyes  until  the  visit  of  the  Marquis  dc  Castries,  in  the  Mascarin, 
in  the  year  1772. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  made  as  to  the  true  site  of  Erederik 
Hendrik’s  Bay,  the  name  of  which  Tasman  has  marked  in  such 
a  way  (the  words  lying  on  the  part  of  the  map  between  Black- 
man’s  Bay  on  the  west,  and  North  Bay  on  the  east),  as  to  be¬ 
long  to  either.  A  personal  inspection  of  the  spot  has  led  to  the 
opinion  that  the  small  bay  on  the  north-western  shore  of  North 
Bay,  in  which  the  prince’s  flag  was  planted,  is  the  true  Frederik 
Hendrik’s  Bay.  North  Bay  lies  north  of  Lagoon  Bay,  and  is 
five  to  seven  miles  across.  Entering  it  from  the  south,  we  first 
come  to  the  beach  of  white  sand,  now  called  Two-Mile  Beach, 
upon  which  there  are  no  trees  of  the  size  alluded  to  by  Tasman, 
nor  any  at  all  in  the  neighbourhood  until  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  beach,  where  a  few  eucalypti  grow  in  a  position  south-west 
of  Tasman’s  anchorage.  Inaccessible  cliffs  succeed  the  Two- 
Mile  Beach  for  at  least  a  mile ;  passing  which  we  come  to  the 
little  bay,  which  though  nameless  in  the  maps,  or  included  under 
the  name  of  North  Bay,  is  doubtless  the  Frederik  Hendrik  s  Bay 
of  Tasman.  It  is  nearly  W.S.W.  from  the  anchorage,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  journal,  and  noble  trees  grow  in  abundance  round 
it.  The  grey  shingle  and  boulder-stones  indicate  the  true  nature 
of  Tasman’s  anchoring  ground,  namely,  a  grey  sand,  as  noted  by 
him  in  contradistinction  to  the  white  sand  of  Two-Mile  Beach  on 
the  one  side,  and  Marion  Bay  on  the  other.  Inaccessible  cliffs 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  coast  up  to  Gape  Paul  Lamanon, 
where  North  Bay  in  its  widest  sense  may  be  said  to  terminate. 
We  must  not  forget  that  in  the  year  1642  the  Dutch  Council  of 
the  Indies  paid  a  jealous,  and,  in  many  points,  an  almost  nominal 
obedience  to  the  Stadtliolder  of  the  House  of  Orange.  Although 
Tasman  had  to  take  possession  in  the  name  of  Frederik  Hendrik 
of  Orange,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  he  was  but  little  inclined  to  honor 
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him,  but  that  his  heart  went  with  the  other  party,  and  their 
Governor* General  of  the  Indies,  Antony  Van  Diemen.  This 
feeling  led  him  no  doubt  to  confine  the  name  of  Frederik  Hen¬ 
drik’s  Bay  to  the  small  inlet  in  question,  where  the  formalities  of 
taking  possession  were  practised ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  first 
discoveries  on  our  coasts  were  dedicated  by  him  to  the  names  of 
Van  Diemen,  De  Wit,  Sweer,  and  Maat  Zuyker,  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies ;  and  one  of  which  reminds  us  of  those 
two  illustrious  opponents  of  the  Orange  party,  Cornelius  and 
John  De  Wit,  whose  murder,  thirty  years  after  this,  left  William 
III.  supreme  over  the  States  of  Holland. 


Art.  XIII.  Description  of  an  Improved  Pluviometer.  By  Lieut. 

M.  Curling  Friend,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 

Having  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  correctly  ascertain  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  rain,  at  any  particular  place,  by  means  of  the  common 
rain-guage,  on  an  horizontal  surface  merely  exposed  to  the  rain, 
I  have  invariably  failed  in  producing  desirable  results,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  uncertain  strength  of  the  wind,  which,  by  causing 
a  drift  in  the  rain,  induces  a  fluctuating  quantity  to  be  exhi¬ 
bited  ;  varying  not  so  much  according  to  the  rain  itself,  as  to  the 
sheltered  or  more  exposed  situation  in  which  the  instrument  may 
be  placed.  This  has  necessarily  produced  results  so  capricious 
and  uncertain,  as  to  render  the  observations  of  little  or  no  use ; 
and  having  considered  the  various  suggestions  that  have  been 
proposed  to  remedy  the  evil  (and  many  of  them  are  undoubtedly 
very  ingenious),  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  intended. 

I  beg  to  suggest  the  following  plan,  which  I  consider  will  meet 
every  difficulty,  and  be  of  full  effect  in  all,- possible  situations  and 
under  all  circumstances. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  recapitulate  the  various  methods  that 
have  been  adopted  to  ascertain  this  important  phenomenon,  or  to 
point  out  their  defects ;  I  will  merely  describe  the  mode  I  have 
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adopted,  and  which,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  tried  it,  has  fully  an¬ 
swered  my  expectations. 

It  will  be  quite  clear,  that  in  a  perfect  calm  the  rain  will  fall 
perpendicularly,  and  consequently  the  quantity  caught  in  the 
vessels  horizontally  placed,  will  be  merely  as  the  surface  exposed, 
without  any  correction  whatever  ;  but  this,  in  its  strictest  sense, 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  to  be  the  case. 

It  is  equally  apparent  that  if  a  gale  of  wind  be  so  exceedingly 
severe  (and  which  we  will  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument)  that 
the  rain  should  be  blown  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  an 
horizontal  direction,  no  water  would  be  found  in  the  common 
pluviameter.  Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  shower,  or 
the  quantity  of  rain  fallen,  experience  shows  us  that  few  showers 
are  unattended  with  a  certain  degree  of  drift,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  rain  caught  in  the  horizontal  pluviameter  can  rarely, 
if  ever,  be  true.  It  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  get  a  correct 
estimate,  that  the  surface  experimented  on  should  be  made  to 
change  its  position,  so  as  to  maintain  a  perpendicular  direction 
to  the  rain  :  but  this  method  is  attended  with  so  many  difficulties, 
that  I  propose  to  arrive  at  the  same  results  by  a  somewhat  more 
tedious,  though  by  far  more  correct,  process. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  I  have  caused  to  be  constructed 
two  pluviameters,  of  equal  area;  one  like  the  common  rain- 
guage  in  general  use,  the  other  suspended  perpendicularly  to  the 
horizon,  with  a  vane  at  the  top  to  direct  the  surface  always  to 
the  wind. 

Those  I  have  in  use  contain  each  of  them  an  area  of  fifty 
inches.  One  being  merely  the  usual  funnel,  with  an  inclined 
margin  to  prevent  the'  spattering  of  the  rain  into  the  pluviameter 
from  the  edge.  Of  this  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  more  than 
that  it  is  in  diameter  as  nearly  as  possible  eight  inches,  and  is 
placed  over  a  closed  cylindrical  receptacle,  two  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  which  being  the  sixteenth  of  the  surface  will  give  a  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  measurement  sixteen  to  one  of  the  quantity  fallen. 

The  perpendicular  pluviameter  is  in  form  a  half  cylinder,  lon¬ 
gitudinally  divided,  terminating  in  a  funnel  shape  at  bottom,  and 
is  surmounted  with  a  vane  to  direct  the  aperture  to  the  wind ; 
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the  collected  water  is  received  in  its  receptacle,  also  a  cylinder 
of  two  inches  diameter,  the  area  of  the  surface  exposed  being 
five  inches  wide  by  ten  in  length,  or  fifty  inches,  corresponding 
with  the  horizontal  rain-guage ;  on  the  back  is  soldered  a  tin 
tube,  with  an  agate  placed  at  top  (to  prevent  friction) ;  in  this 
tube  is  inserted  a  pointed  iron  rod,  on  which  the  whole  apparatus 
traverses,  carrying  with  it  the  receptacle  and  its  contents ;  and 
which,  if  it  be  properly  mounted,  will  turn  with  the  slightest 
breath  of  air. 

After  each  shower,  the  quantity  of  rain  found  in  both  the 
receivers  must  be  accurately  measured  to  hundredths  of  an  inch, 
and  be  carefully  noted ;  distinguishing  that  found  in  the  horizon¬ 
tal  pluviameter  by  the  letter  H,  and  the  quantity  found  in  the 
perpendicular  one  call  P. 

Then  the  quantity  H  will  be  to  P  as  the  radius  is  to  the  tangent 
of  the  inclination  of  the  rain  from  its  perpendicular  descent,  or 
the  angle  of  its  drift.  The  real  area  positively  exposed  will  be  as 
the  sine  of  the  inclination  (just  found)  is  to  the  radius ;  or,  as 
the  radius  is  to  the  constant  logarithm  1 .69897,  so  is  the  sine  of 
the  rain’s  inclination  to  the  true  area  of  the  surface  presented  to 
the  shower. 

Then  as  this  area  is  to  the  quantity  called  H,  so  is  the  area 
fifty  inches  to  the  true  quantity  fallen,  and  which  will  indicate 
the  same  proportion  whether  the  pluviameter  be  placed  in  an 
exposed  or  sheltered  situation. 

It  may  be  objected  that  even  this  somewhat  elaborate  method 
is  not  exact,  because  the  oblique  direction  of  the  rain’s  descent 
will  cover  a  larger  space,  and  consequently  cause  a  smaller  quan¬ 
tity  to  fall  on  a  given  spot ;  but,  if  we  consider  that  the  water 
must  be  intercepted  by  all  objects,  whether  erect,  raised,  or  in 
fact  inclined  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  horizon,  and  by  them 
be  conducted  to  the  earth,  the  proposed  plan  is,  I  consider,  the 
best  that  has  been  adopted  to  ascertain  the  true  quantity  fallen  : 
at  all  events,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  a  careful  record 
be  made  of  the  rain  collected  in  both  the  horizontal  and  perpen¬ 
dicular  pluviameters,  which  should  be  placed  as  near  to  each 
other  as  may  be  ;  this,  if  attentively  watched,  and  the  contents 
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registered,  will  exhibit  the  nearest  approximation  to  a  correct 
estimate  that  has  yet  been  obtained  of  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  phenomena  in  meteorology. 
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The  above  table  indicates  the  correction  for  the  draft  of  the 
rain  ;  taking  the  pluviameter  to  contain  one  hundred  square 
inches  area,  or  the  proportional  parts  to  one  hundred,  if  of  any 
other  number. 

The  indices  can  represent  either  inches,  tenths,  or  hundredths, 
as  the  case  may  require. 

With  the  quantity  found  in  the  horizontal,  and  in  the  column 
opposite  that  found  in  the  perpendicular  rain-guage,  take  out 
the  number  corresponding  thereto,  which  will  be  to  100,  as  the 
quantity  found  in  the  horizontal  pluviameter  will  be  to  the  true 
quantity  fallen ;  provided  the  area  be  one  hundred  inches,  or  its 
proportion  if  it  be  of  any  other  size. 
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Thus,  if  after  a  shower  there  should  be  seven-tenths  of  water 
found  in  the  horizontal ,  and  three- tenths  in  the  perpendicular 
rain-guage,  under  the  No.  7,  and  opposite  No  3,  will  be  found 
92.  To  the  quantity  found  in  the  horizontal  rain-guage  add  two 
cyphers,  thus  7-00;  which  divide  by  the  number  just  found,  and 
the  result  will  be  .762,  the  true  quantity  fallen. 

George  Town,  March  17,  1845. 


Art.  XIV.  On  the  Heaps  of  recent  Shells  which  exist  along  the 
shores  of  Tasmania .  By  Ronald  C.  Gunn,  Esq. 

The  aborigines  of  Tasmania  have  left  behind  them  such  faint 
traces  of  their  existence — so  few  indications  by  which  their  hav¬ 
ing  so  long  inhabited  this  island  could  be  known — that  it  may 
not  be  deemed  altogether  uninteresting  or  unimportant,  to-  draw 
attention  to  the  only  permanent  memorials  they  have  left  us  ; 
namely,  the  large  heaps  of  shells  formed  by  them  along  the  shores 
of  our  coasts,  bays,  and  estuaries,  wherever  testacece  abound ; 
being  the  accumulated  remains  of  their  feasts. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  first  observed  the  immense  quantity  of 
comminuted  shells,  mixed  in  the  soil  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Government  Garden,  at  Hobart  Town,  I  could  not  be  informed 
by  those  of  whom  I  enquired  how  they  had  arrived  there ;  and  I 
was  led  to  infer  that  they  had  been  artificially  and  recently  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  manure.  It  was  not  until  long  after,  when  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  some  lately  formed  heaps  of  shells  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  island,  that  I  ascertained  the  truth.  As 
some  persons,  otherwise  well-informed,  still  believe  that  changes 
in  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea  may  have  led  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  shells  in  their  present  places,  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  record  my  observations  on  the  subject. 

The  aborigines  of  Tasmania  appear,  at  all  times  to  have  derived 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  food  from  the  sea ;  and  as  they 
seem  to  have  had  no  effectual  means  of  catching  fish  in  any 
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quantity,  the  testaceae  and  crustacese  constituted  the  principal 
and  almost  only  supply  they  drew  from  that  element. 

From  the  reports  of  the  early  navigators,  it  would  seem  that 
the  aborigines  existed  in  considerable  numbers  along  the  coast  of 
Tasmania;  and  we  may  thence  infer  that  the  consumption  of 
shell-fish  must  have  been  very  great,  as  they  ate  no  vegetables, 
or  substitute  for  bread.  In  cooking,  the  shells  appear  in  all  in¬ 
stances  to  have  been  merely  roasted  in  the  simplest  manner,  as  I 
never  could  trace  any  indications  of  ovens,  or  stones  arranged  to 
be  heated.  This  burning  of  the  shells  has  hastened  their  decay, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  identity  of  the  species  of 
which  the  various  heaps  and  mounds  are  composed,  will  with 
difficulty  be  traced. 

In  obtaining  the  shell-fish,  &c.,  the  women  were,  I  believe, 
almost  exclusively  employed,  wherever  diving  was  requisite,  as 
for  the  species  of  Haliotis  and  Oyster ;  these  being  brought  to  the 
surface  in  baskets,  formed  from  various  sedge-leaved  plants.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  they  consumed  their  food  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  fishing  stations  ;  occasionally  going  a  little  inland  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  spring  or  stream  of  fresh  water.  1  have 
however  observed,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  that  there 
were  unusually  large  accumulations  of  shells  on  projecting  points, 
headlands,  and  places  commanding  extensive  views — even  where 
apparently  not  the  most  eligible  for  cooking ;  whence  I  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  adopted  these  sites  for  their  repasts,  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  sudden  attacks  of  hostile  tribes.  The  want 
of  good  water  in  the  vicinity,  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  im¬ 
material,  as  La  Billardiere,  in  his  “  Voyage  in  Search  ot  La 
Perouse/’  observes,  with  reference  to  a  repast  of  the  aborigines 
at  Recherche  Bay,  “  Their  meal  (consisting  of  Haliotis  and 
Crayfish)  had  continued  a  long  time,  and  we  were  much  sur¬ 
prised  that  not  one  of  them  had  yet  drank ;  but  this  they  deferred 
until  they  were  fully  satisfied  with  eating.  The  women  and  girls 
then  went  to  fetch  water  with  the  vessels  of  sea  weed,  getting  it 
at  the  first  place  they  came  to,  and  setting  it  down  by  the  men, 
who  drank  it  without  ceremony,  though  it  was  very  muddy  and 
stagnant.” 
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Heaps  and  mounds  of  shells,  of  sizes  varying  from  what  might 
be  supposed  to  be  the  debris  of  a  family  dinner,  to  accumulations 
several  feet  in  thickness,  and  many  yards  across,  abound  on  all 
our  shores,  and  up  every  indentation  of  the  coast ;  the  species 
of  which  these  heaps  are  composed  varying  according  to  locality ; 
the  constituent  species  being  wholly  influenced  by  the  greater  or 
less  abundance  of  the  different  kinds  upon  which  the  natives 
subsisted,  existing  near  the  particular  spots. 

On  the  estuary  of  the  Derwent,  these  remains  are  found  for 
several  miles  above  Hobart  Town,  towards  New  Norfolk,  until 
they  disappear  altogether  at  about  three  miles  from  the  latter 
town.  On  the  Tamar  they  are  found  at  still  less  distances  from 
the  sea ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  aborigines  at  any  time 
were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  their  shell-fish  many  miles  inland  ; 
the  farthest  I  have  observed  being  two  to  three  miles. 

The  principal  kinds  of  Testaceee,  used  by  the  aborigines  as 
food,  exclusive  of  the  smaller  kinds,  were 

Two  species  of  Haliotis  ( H.  tuherculata  ?  and  Icevigata )  which 
both  attain  to  a  large  size,  and  are  common  on  the  rocks  on  the 
north-west  coast,  in  Bass’s  Strait,  and  at  Recherche  Bay,  &c. 
They  were  removed  from  the  rocks  (to  which  they  closely  ad¬ 
here)  by  means  of  a  wooden  spatula-shaped  instrument.  The 
Haliotis  is  called  Mutton-fish  by  the  colonists. 

The  Mussel ,  (Mytilus  sp.)  of  which  only  one  species  of  large 
size  is  abundant  and  easily  procured.  It  is  very  common  on  the 
Derwent,  on  the  Tamar,  the  north-west  coast,  &c.,  and  is  ex¬ 
cellent  eating.  The  heaps  on  the  Derwent  and  Tamar  consist 
principally  of  this  shell. 

Oysters  (Osirea  sp.)  These  are  now  rather  scarce  in  many 
situations  where  their  remains  are  abundant ;  which  would  in¬ 
dicate,  as  has  indeed  been  found  to  be  the  case,  that  some  causes, 
either  diseases  or  otherwise,  lead  to  the  destruction  of  certain 
species  of  mollusks  in  some  localities.  All  the  oysters  in  the 
Derwent  and  Pittwater  were  thus  destroyed  some  years  ago,  but 
I  have  recently  learned  that  they  are  again  appearing.  The 
large  mussels  in  the  Tamar  have,  in  the  same  way,  disappeared 
of  late  years. 
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The  Warrenah,  (Turbo  sp.)  which  is  very  common  in  many 
situations,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  favorite  article  of  food.  At 
Cape  Grim  there  is  a  heap,  several  feet  in  thickness,  of  this  shell, 
formed  on  the  top  of  the  Cape. 

Limpets  (Patella  sp.)  On  the  south  and  west  coast  these 
attain  to  a  very  large  size.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  observed 
any  shells  of  the  Parmophorus  Australis  in  the  heaps,  although 
from  the  size  of  the  fish  I  would  have  expected  to  have  found 
them  much  prized. 

Fasciolaria  trapezium  ?  This  shell  I  saw  principally  in  the 
small  heaps,  on  the  north  coast ;  it  is  there  abundant  in  the  cre¬ 
vices  of  the  rocks. 

A  species  of  Purpura  occurs  occasionally  in  the  heaps  near 
Circular  Head. 

A  species  of  Cardium ,  and  some  of  the  smaller  bivalves,  were 
used  on  the  Derwent,  where  these  shells  are  common ;  but,  as 
already  observed,  the  beds  of  shells  usually  consist  of  those  still 
existing  close  by. 

Some  of  these  heaps — as  at  Spring  Bay,  on  the  east  coast — 
have  recently  been  opened  out,  and  burnt  for  lime;  but  they  are 
in  general  too  much  mixed  with  earthy  matter,  charcoal,  &c.,  to 
make  the  lime  of  good  quality  ;  and  the  period  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  shells  were  removed  from  the  sea  (in  most 
cases  the  latest  must  be  upwards  of  thirty  years),  joined  to  their 
partial  calcination  by  the  aborigines  in  roasting,  has  caused  their 
decomposition  to  be  considerable. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  here  allude  to  some  banks  of  shells  which 
exist  on  the  east  side  of  Barren  Island,  one  of  the  Hunters 
Group,  and  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  work  of  the 
aborigines. 

These  banks,  or  beds,  (they  arc  all  on  the  same  level,  but 
separated  by  points  of  rock)  extend  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  along  the  beach,  are  six  to  nine  feet  thick,  and  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  a  species  of  Pectunculus  (like  P.  glychne- 
risjj  sparingly  intermixed  with  sand.  A  few  other  species  of 
shell  occur,  such  as  Fasciolaria ,  and  a  large  kind  of  Cypraa , 
now  very  rare  ;  but,  these  latter  lie  principally  on  the  top. 
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The  shells  are  very  slightly  water-worn,  and  are  not  in  any 
degree  cemented  together.  They  seem  to  have  been  washed  up 
by  the  sea  ;  and  as  they  are  six  to  nine  feet  above  the  usual  high- 
water  level,  some  violent  storm  must  have  thrown  them  up. 
Some  unusual  cause  too  must  have  operated  to  kill  so  many  in¬ 
dividuals,  within  so  limited  a  locality,  about  one  time ;  as  the 
shells  are  in  the  same  state  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  beds,  saving  a  slight  decomposition  on  the  surface  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  where  numerous  shrubs  and  plants,  such  as 
Fabricia ,  Leptospermum ,  Polygonum  adpressum,  &c.,  have  taken 
root,  and  attained  to  considerable  size ;  indicating  a  lapse  of 
many  years  since  the  shells  were  deposited.  During  a  walk  of 
a  mile  along  the  beach  on  either  side  of  the  banks,  I  could  find 
very  few  recent  specimens  of  the  same  species  of  Pectunculus . 

The  Van  Diemen’s  Land  Company  have  removed  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons  of  these  shells,  to  their  establishments  at  Circular 
Head  and  Woolnorth,  to  be  burnt  for  lime ;  being  the  only  de¬ 
scription  used  by  them,  and  the  banks  are  nearly  gone. 

In  the  Instructions  furnished  to  the  Antarctic  Expedition,  by 
the  Royal  Society,  occurs  the  following : 

“  On  the  shores  of  Storm  Bay  there  are  obscure  appearances 
of  a  raised  beach.  Some  miles  east  of  Hobart  Town  there  is 
said  to  be  a  great  accumulation  of  oyster  shells,  which  have  been 
quarried  for  lime.  Ascertain  if  all  these  shells  are  of  recent 
species.” 

Some  of  the  readers  of  the  “  Tasmanian  Journal”  may  be  able 
to  furnish  the  information  here  desired. 


Art.  XV.  Gould's  Birds  of  Australia . 

Seventeen  parts  of  this  truly  magnificent  work  have  now  been 
published,  and  we  propose  in  a  future  number  to  devote  some 
pages  to  a  review  of  those  parts  which  have  appeared  since  we 
last  noticed  it  at  page  139  of  our  first  volume.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  at  present  by  giving,  for  the  information  of  those  who 
do  not  possess  the  work  itself,  a  catalogue  of  the  species  already 
figured,  together  with  their  habitats.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
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divided  Australia,  with  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  into  seven 
regions  or  districts;  viz.  1,  Tasmania;  2,  Southern  Australia; 
3,  Western  Australia ;  4,  Eastern  Australia,  including  Port 
Phillip  and  Moreton  Bay;  5,  the  Interior;  6,  Northern  Austra¬ 
lia;  and  7,  New  Zealand. 

I.  RAPTORES. 


Part 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

1 

Buteo  melanosternon 

9 

W  A 

E  A 

I 

2 

Aquila  fucosa 

7 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

3 

morpbnoides 

7 

E  A 

4 

Pandion  leucocephalus 

13 

T 

s  A 

W  A 

E  A 

N  A 

5 

I-chthyiaetus  leucogaster 

2 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

6 

Haliastur  leucosternus 

11 

E  A 

N  A 

7 

sphenurus 

11 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

N  A 

8 

Falco  liypoleucus 

5 

W  A 

9 

melanogenys 

5 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

10 

Hypofcriorchis  frontatus* 

5 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

11 

Ieracidea  berigora 

15 

T 

E  A 

12 

occidental  is 

16 

W  A 

13 

Tinnunculus  cenchro'ides 

10 

S  A 

E  A 

14 

Baza  subcristatusf 

14 

E  A 

I 

15 

Elanus  axillaris 

9 

W  A 

E  A 

i 

1G 

scriptus 

9 

S  A 

17 

Milvus  affinis 

8 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

N  A 

18 

isurus 

2 

W  A 

E  A 

19 

Astur  approximans 

8 

T 

S  A 

E  A 

20 

crucntus 

8 

W  A 

21 

Novoo  Ilollandise 

12 

T 

E  A 

22 

radiatus 

13 

E  A 

23 

Raii 

12 

E  A 

24 

Accipiter  torquatus 

G 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

25 

Circus  assimilis 

10 

T 

S  A 

E  A 

26 

Jardinii 

10 

E  A 

27 

Athene  connivens 

17 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

28 

strenua 

17 

E  A 

10 

13 

15 

24 

3 

4 

II.  INSESSORES. 

1  jEgotkeles  leucogaster 

1G 

N  A 

. 

2  Nova?  Hoi  land  ice 

1 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

EA 

m 

W 

3  Podargus  humeralis 

1 

E  A 

« 

4  Phalsenoides 

14 

NA 

in 

O 

5  EuroBtopodusalbogularis 

9 

E  A 

G  guttatus 

9 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

M 

7  Caprimulgus  macrurus 

17 

X  A 

•— t 

8  Cypselus  Australis 

9 

I 

9  Acanthylis  caudacuta 

9 

T 

I 

10  Collocalia  arborea 

9 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

*  Falco  frontatus— Gould.  t  Lepidogenys  subcristatus— GowW. 

2  B 
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IT.  IN SESSO RES . — Continued. 


Part 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

11  Colocalia  Ariel 

9 

W  A 

12  Atticora  leucosternon 

9 

W  A 

I 

m  13  Hirundo  neoxena 

9 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

*3  14  Eurystomus  Australis 

12 

E  A 

h  15  Dacelo  cervina 

15 

N  A 

o  16  gigantea 

15 

S  A 

E  A 

S  17  Halcyon  Mac  Leayii 

11 

N  A 

$18  pyrrhopygia 

1 

i 

19  sanctus 

1 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

N  A 

20  Alcyone  pusilla 

11 

N  A 

21  Merops  ornatus 

7 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

N  A 

4 

7 

8 

10 

4 

8 

1  Neomorpha  Gouldii 

3 

N  Z 

2  Dicseum  hirundinaceum 

5 

E  A 

3  Myzomela  erythropthal- 

11 

N  A 

4  nigra  [ma 

4 

W  A 

I 

5  pectoralis 

12 

N  A 

6  sanguinolenta 

11 

E  A 

7  Acauthorhynclius  super- 

ciliosus 

11 

W  A 

8  tenuirostris 

11 

T 

S  A 

E  A 

9  Glycipliila  albifrons 

10 

S  A 

W  A 

I 

10  fasciata 

10 

N  A 

11  fulvifrons 

10 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

12  Melicopliila  picata 

15 

W  A 

13  Meliphaga  Australasiana 

1 

T 

14  Novae  Hollandise 

10 

T 

S  A 

E  A 

g  15  sericea 

10 

E  A 

16  Ptilotis  auricomis 

17 

E  A 

in  17  cratitius 

16 

S  A 

§  18  fuscus 

4 

E  A 

g  19  ornatus 

2 

S  A 

W  A 

fej  20  pluinulus 

2 

S  A 

21  Zanthorayza  phrygia 

12 

S  A 

E  A 

22  Anthocbsera  mauns 

16 

T 

23  mellivora  [ris 

2 

T 

S  A 

E  A 

24  Acanthogenys  rufogula- 

16 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

i 

25  Entomyza  albipennis 

17 

N  A 

26  cyanotis 

2 

E  A 

27  Tropidorhynclius  argen- 

ticeps 

2 

N  A 

28  corniculatus 

2 

E  A 

29  Plectorliamphus  lanceo- 

latus 

4 

i 

30  Myzantha  garrula 

15 

T 

S  A 

E  A 

31  lutea 

15 

N  A 

32  obscura 

15 

W  A 

33  Psopliodes  crepitans 

3 

E  A 

34  nigrogularis 

15 

W  A 
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Part 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

35  Entomopliila  albogularis 

12 

N  A 

36  picta 

12 

i 

m  37  rufogu laris 

12 

N  A 

§  38  Climacteris  erythrops 

4 

i 

g  39  melanura 

14 

N  A 

g  40  picumnus 

4 

S  A 

E  A 

g  4 1.  rufa 

4 

W  A 

§  42  scandens 

4 

S  A 

E  A 

43  Sittella  clirysoptera 

14 

E  A 

44  leucoptera 

14 

NA 

45  pileata 

14 

S  A 

W  A 

7 

14 

11 

18 

6 

10 

1 

1  Hylacola  cauta 

13 

S  A 

2  pyrrhopygia 

13 

S  A 

E  A 

i 

3  Malurus  Brown ii 

3 

E  A 

N  A 

4  cyaneus 

3 

E  A 

5  elegans 

3 

W  A 

6  Lamberti 

3 

E  A 

i 

N  A 

7  leucopterus 

3 

S  A 

i 

8  longicaudus 

3 

T 

9  raelanoceplialus 

3 

E  A 

10  melanotus 

3 

S  A 

11  splendens 

3 

W  A 

12  Stipituras  malachurus 

3 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

13  Calamanthus  campestris 

16 

S  A 

W  A 

14  fuliginosus 

16 

T 

15  Amytis  textilis 

3 

i 

N  A 

g  16  striatus 

3 

E  A 

i 

p5  17  Dasyoris  Australis 

5 

E  A 

8  18  longirostris 

5 

W  A 

§  19  Erythrodryas  rhodino- 

g  gaster 

8 

T 

S  A 

«  20  rosea 

8 

E  A 

P  21  Petroica  bicolor 

8 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

NA 

22  fusca 

8 

T 

23  Goodenovii 

8 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

24  multicolor 

8 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

25  phoenicea 

8 

T 

E  A 

26  Drymodes  brunneopygia 

8 

S  A 

27  Sericornis  citreogularis 

14 

E  A 

28  Acanthiza  clirysorrhsea 

16 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

29  Diemenensis 

17 

T 

30  Ewingii 

17 

T 

31  Pyrrholtemus  brunneus 

17 

S  A 

W  A 

32  Xeropliila  leucopsis 

15 

S  A 

33  Sphenostoma  cnstatum 

3 

i 

34  Zosterops  cliloronotus 

11 

W  A 

35  cserulescens 

11 

T 

S  A 

E  A 

36  luteus 

11 

1 

N  A 

2  b  2 
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II.  INSESSORES .—Continued. 


Part 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

37  Grallina  Australis 

11 

W  A 

E  A 

38  Epthianura  albifrons 

6 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

39  aurifrons 

7 

E  A 

40  tricolor 

7 

S  A 

X 

41  Pitta  iris 

6 

N  A 

42  strepitans 

6 

E  A 

43  Vigorsii 

2 

E  A 

N  A 

44  Menura  superba 

3 

E  A 

45  Cinclosoma  cas tan o turn 

1 

S  A 

W  A 

46  punctatum 

1 

T 

S  A 

E  A 

47  Pomatorhinus  rubeculus 

16 

N  A 

48  superciliosus 

16 

S  A 

W  A 

i 

49  Atrichia  clamosa 

14 

W  A 

50  Rhipidura  albiscapa 

1 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

51  Piezorkynckus  nitidus 

14 

N  A 

52  Pacliycepbala  pectoralis 

4 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

53  Janoides 

17 

NA 

54  Eopsaltria  Australis 

13 

E  A 

55  griseogularis 

13 

W  A 

56  Pardolatus  affinis 

1 

T 

57  punctatus 

15 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

58  quadragintus 

12 

T 

59  striatus 

15 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

60  uropygialis 

1 

N  A 

61  Artamus  cinereus 

6 

W  A 

E  A 

62  leucopygialis 

6 

S  A 

E  A 

63  minor 

6 

i 

N  A 

64  personatus 

6 

S  A 

W  A 

65  sordidus 

6 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

66  superciliosus 

6 

i 

67  Oreoica  gutturalis 

12 

S  A 

E  A 

68  Falcunculus  frontatus 

5 

S  A 

E  A 

69  leucogaster 

5 

W  A 

18 

29 

25 

33 

10 

12 

1  Strepera  graculina 

15 

T 

E  A 

2  Gymnorkina  leuconota 

17 

T 

S  A 

E  A 

3  Tibicen 

17 

E  A 

4  Strutkidea  cinerea 

10 

I 

5  Ptilonorhynckus  kolose- 

4 

riceus 

E  A 

6  Cklamydera  maculata 

4 

E  A 

I 

7  nuchal  is 

4 

N  A 

8  Estrelda  annulosa 

5 

N  A 

9  Bickenovii 

5 

I 

10  phaeton 

8 

N  A 

11  ruficauda 

7 

i 

12  temporalis 

6 

S  A 

E  A 

13  Amadina  castanotis 

13 

W  A 

E  A 

i 

N  A 

14  Gouldice 

15 
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Part 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

^15  Amadina  Latham i 

13 

S  A 

E  A 

g  16  Poephila  acuticauda 

6 

N  A 

h  17  cincta 

6 

E  A 

I 

o  18  personata 

6 

N  A 

£5  19  Emblema  picta 

7 

N  A 

&  20  Donacola  castaneotliorax 

7 

E  A 

O  21  pectoralis 

7 

N  A 

2 

3 

1 

10 

6 

9 

1  Aprosmictus  erythrop- 

terus 

8 

S  A 

E  A 

I 

N  A 

2  scapulatus 

3  Platycercus  Adelaidoe 

8 

4 

S  A 

E  A 

4  Barnardi 

11 

S  A 

i 

5  Baueri 

11 

S  A 

6  Brownii 

16 

N  A 

7  flaveolus 

4 

I 

8  palliceps 

5 

E  A 

9  scmitorquatus 

11 

W  A 

10  Nymphicus  Novae  Hoi- 

landim 

7 

S  A 

W  A 

I 

11  Latbamus  discolor 

1 

T 

E  A 

o5  12  Euphema  aurantia 

2 

t| 

S  A 

g  13  Bourkii 

5 

I 

o  14  Clirysostoma 

1 

T 

§  15  elegans 

2 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

^16  petrophila 

14 

S  A 

W  A 

c/2  17  pulckella 

14 

E  A 

18  splendida 

2 

W  A 

19  Melopsittacus  undulatus 

1 

I 

20  Trichoglossus  Australis 

13 

T 

S  A 

E  A 

21  chlorolepidotus 

10 

E  A 

22  porphyrocephalus 

1 

S  A 

W  A 

23  rubritorquis 

9 

N  A 

24  Swainsonii 

9 

E  A 

25  versicolor 

9 

NA 

2  6  pusillus 

13 

T 

S  A 

E  A 

27  Cacatua  galerita 

10 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

N  A 

28  Leadbeateri 

10 

S  A 

W  A 

I 

29  sanguinea 

10 

N  A 

30  Nestor  productus 

5 

N  Z 

6 

13 

8 

11 

7 

6 

1 

III.  RASORES. 


Ptilonopus  Ewingii 
superbus 
Swainsonii 
Carpophaga  luctuosa 

norfolciensis* 

*  c. 


7 

14 
7 

12 
12 

leucomela.— G  ould. 


N  A 

N  A 

E  A 

NA 

E  A 

‘OOCO<JCiC^rf^COtOHJ  CO^QOn^WWHOCOOD^QC«tMWtOHOOOO<10 
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III.  RASORES. —  Continued . 


Part 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Lopholaimus  antarcticus 

5 

T 

E  A 

Geopelia  humeralis 

15 

E  A 

I 

N  A 

Macropygia  phasianella 

17 

E  A 

Petrophassa  albipennis 

10 

N  A 

Ocypliaps  lopbotes 
Chalcopbaps  cbrysocblora 

13 

13 

S  A 

E  A 

I 

Geophaps  plumiiera 

7 

N  A 

scripta 

7 

I 

Sraitbii 

7 

NA 

Peristera  cbalcoptera 

13 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

elegans 

13 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

bistrionica 

2 

* 

I 

Leucosarcia  picta 

13 

E  A 

Talegalla  Lathami 

1 

E  A 

Leipoa  ocellata 

1 

S  A 

W  A 

I 

Megapodius  tumulus 

6 

N  A 

Syuoieus  Australis 

12 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

cbineusis 

12 

S  A 

E  A 

Hemipodius  castanotus 

13 

N  A 

pyrrbotborax 

2 

E  A 

velox 

2 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

Apteryx  Australis 

2 

Otis  Australasianus 

8 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

N  Z 

4 

8 

0 

15 

5 

9 

1 

IV.  GRALLATORES. 


Pedionomus  torquatus 
Sarciophorus  pectoral  is 
Lobivanellus  lobatus 

personatus 

Erythrogonys  cinctus 
Eudromias  Australis 
Platalea  flavipes 
regia 

Geronticus  spinicollis 
Tbreskiornis  strictipennis 
Falcinellus  igneus 
Glottis  glottoides 
Recurvirostra  rubricollis 
Cladorhyncbus  pectoralis 
Himantopus  leucocepbalus 
Novte  Zelandbe 
Rbynchiea  Australis 
Parra  gallinacea 
Porzana  fluminea 
palustris 
Porpbyrio  bellus 
Eulabeornis  castaueoventris 


1 

S  A 

9 

T 

S  A 

E  A 

8 

T 

E  A 

8 

N  A 

3 

E  A 

13 

S  A 

7 

E  A 

7 

E  A 

N  A 

17 

I 

17 

I 

17 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

I 

N  A 

10 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

NA 

9 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

2 

S  A 

W  A 

4 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

I 

4 

N  Z 

9 

E  A 

10 

E  A 

10 

T 

S  A 

E  A 

10 

T 

E  A 

5 

W  A 

17 

N  A 

5 

9 

6 

13 

4 

5 
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Part 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

Nettapus  coromandelia- 

6 

E  A 

2 

pulchellus  [nus 

6 

N  A 

3 

Tadorna  Radjah 

14 

HA 

4 

Casarca  Tadornoides 

14 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

5 

Anas  mevosa 

5 

W  A 

E  A 

6 

Biziura  lobata 

16 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

7 

Erismatura  Australis 

16 

W  A 

8 

Podiceps  Australis 

17 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

9 

gularis 

12 

S  A 

E  A 

10 

polioceplialus 

12 

T 

W  A 

EA 

11 

Spheniscus  minor 

16 

T 

12 

Prion  turtur 

16 

T 

E  A 

13 

vittatus 

16 

T 

N  Z 

14 

Diomedea  cauta 

15 

T 

15 

clilororliynclia 

15 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

EA 

N  A 

16 

exulans 

14 

T 

17 

melanophrys 

14 

T 

18 

Sternula  nereis 

14 

T 

W  A 

19 

Puffinuria  urinatrix  [cus 

15 

T 

N  Z 

20 

Phalacrocorax  hypoleu- 

11 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

21 

leucogaster 

11 

T 

S  A 

E  A 

22 

melanoleucus 

12 

T 

S  A 

W  A 

E  A 

N  A 

23 

punctatus 

5 

N  Z 

15 

8 

10 

12 

3 

3 

We  may  remark  on  these  tables,  that  although  many  species 
are  apparently  wanting  in  several  of  the  districts,  yet  on  a  more 
thorough  investigation  continued  through  a  series  of  years,  they 
may  not  be  so  in  reality.  For  instance,  the  Buteo  melanosternon 
the  first  in  the  catalogue,  which  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in 
districts  3,  4,  and  5,  may  hereafter  be  discovered  to  be  a  resident 
likewise  of  districts  2  and  6.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  columns 
2,  3,  5,  and  6,  will  gradually  become  more  filled  up,  as  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  districts  to  which  they  refer  are  better  investi¬ 
gated,  when  we  see  that  the  column  for  New  South  Wales,  the 
oldest  colony,  contains  more  than  double  the  number  of  species 
contained  in  the  column  for  Northern  Australia,  although  this 
latter  is  a  tropical  climate ;  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
country  around  Cape  York,  which  belongs  to  this  division,  has 
as  yet  contributed  nothing.  The  columns  for  Tasmania  and  East¬ 
ern  Australia  may  be  considered  complete,  as  far  as  they  go.  No 
data  can  be  founded  on  the  column  for  New  Zealand,  as  it  is  evi- 
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dent  that  Gould  has  abandoned  his  intention  of  including  this 
group  in  the  present  work ;  having  no  doubt  found  the  materials 
from  Australia  much  more  abundant  than  he  had  at  first  antici¬ 
pated.  This  plan  will  render  his  work  far  less  expensive,  and 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  his  subscribers,  but  at 
the  same  time  will  render  it  less  complete  In  a  scientific  point  of 
view  ;  since  it  ought  to  have  embraced  not  only  the  birds  of  New 
Zealand,  but  also  those  of  New  Guinea.  On  the  completion  of 
the  last  part,  we  propose  to  give  a  continuation  of  these  tables, 
as  a  small  contribution  to  ornithological  geography.  One  fact 
alone  shows  how  much  the  natural  history  of  the  Australian  pro¬ 
vince  has  advanced  of  late  years.  In  1836  the  whole  number  of 
Raptorial  birds  known  as  inhabitants  of  it,  including  New  Zea¬ 
land,  was  twenty-six.  In  the  above  tables  we  see  that  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  species-  have  been  already  figured,  excluding 
New  Zealand.  The  total  number  of  Insessorial  or  perching  bird& 
figured  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-six.  In  examining  the  five 
tribes  into  which  this  order  is  subdivided,  we  find  Australian 
ornithology  remarkably  deficient  in  Dentirostres  and  Conirostres, 
as  compared  with  the  lists  of  European  and  North  American 
birds,  and  rich  in  Fissirorstes,  Tenuirostres,  and  Scansores ;  more 
especially  in  Tenuirostres,  caused  by  the  abundance  of  our  honey- 


eaters.  They  stand  as 

Fiss. 

follows : 

Ten.  Dent. 

Con. 

Scan. 

Europe  has. . 

..  13 

8  113 

77 

12  in  503  species. 

N.  America 

..  15 

18 

95 

82 

20  in  471  species. 

Australia  . . 

..  21 

45 

09 

21 

30  in  287  figured  species. 

Our  published  Rasorial  birds  already  exceed  those  of  America, 
and  equal  those  of  Europe  ;  being  respectively  28,  22,  and  28. 
In  the  orders  of  Grallatores  and  Natatores,  we  fall  greatly  behind. 


Art.  XVI.  On  the  Fossil  Bones  from  Mount  Macedon ,  Port 
Phillip .  By  E.  C.  Hobson,  M.D.  (with  two  plates.)  In  a 
letter  dated  June ,  1845,  addressed  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Gunn. 

In  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  Professor  Owen,  relative  to  the 
fossil  bones  I  sent  him  from  Port  Phillip,  that  celebrated  compa- 
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rative  anatomist  observes — “  Every  specimen  except  1498  and 
1502  belong  demonstratively  to  the  large  marsupial  Pachyderm, 
first  indicated  in  Major  Mitchell's  Expedition,  Vol.  2,  page  362, 
plate  31,  (of  the  first  edition)  under  the  name  of  Diprotodon ,  sig¬ 
nifying  two  incisors,  a  genus  which  1  regard  as  having  an  affinity 
to  wombat,  and  which  affinity  appears  to  be  demonstrated  by  the 
calcaneum  from  the  Condamine  River,  transmitted  to  me  by  Sir 
T.  Mitchell  about  a  year  ago,  together  with  portions  of  jaws  and 
teeth  of  Diprotodon .  The  molar  dentition  agrees  with  that  of 
Macropus ,  and  the  form  with  Tapirus  and  Dinotherium ,  so  that 
the  Diprotodon  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  forms  that  has  yet 
been  rescued  from  the  great  devourer  of  all  things.  I  trust  you 
may  be  able,  through  Mr.  Mayne  and  other  energetic  collectors, 
to  obtain  the  material  for  a  complete  restoration. 

You  will  perceive  also,  in  the  description  of  Nos,  1505  and 
1509  the  evidence  of  an  allied  genus.  I  never  had  a  fossil  bone 
which  excited  my  interest  more  than  1509.”  This  fossil  bone 
was  an  astragalus  of  a  new  genus  he  has  called  Nototherium 
inerme .  He  then  goes  on — “  the  astragalus,  of  most  assuredly 
a  marsupial  animal,  as  large  as  a  rhinoceros,  yet  quite  distinct 
from  kangaroo,  and  most  like  wombat.  Depend  upon  it  your 
alluvial  or  newer  tertiary  deposits  are  the  grave  of  many  creatures 
which  have  not  been  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.” 

Since  I  last  wrote  you  (see  Tasmanian  Journal  No.  9,  p.  311) 
I  have  heard  of  two  other  extensive  bone  deposits,  one  near  Lake 
Carangamite,  and  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Goulburn. 
I  have  received  a  specimen  of  the  distal  end  of  one  of  the  meta¬ 
tarsal  bones  of  some  large  animal  from  the  former  locality.  The 
fragment  is  completely  fossilized,  and  from  a  hard  clay  cliff  on  a 
salt  lake  beyond  Lake  Colac.  The  same  person  found  a  large  bone, 
a  femur,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter  at  its  upper  end,  and  four 
inches  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall,  by 
and  by,  find  associated  with  the  bones  of  lierbivora  the  remains 
of  some  rapacious  animals. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  Athenceum  of  October  19, 
1844,  in  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  their  last  meeting  at  York  : 
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“  ‘  On  gigantic  extinct  Mammalia  in  Australia/  by  Professor 
Owen. — The  author  observes  that  the  first  information  respecting 
the  extinct  Fauna  of  Australia  was  derived  from  Major  Mitchell’s 
researches  in  the  ossiferous  caves  of  Wellington  Valley.  All  the 
remains  there  discovered,  with  one  exception,  indicated  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  only  marsupial  animals,  of  extinct  species,  differing 
chiefly  in  being  larger  than  any  now  living.  The  specimen, 
which  thus  differed  from  the  rest,  was  the  fragment  of  a  lower 
jaw,  with  molar  teetli  and  the  socket  of  a  single  incisor ;  it  most 
nearly  resembled  the  wombat,  and  had  been  named  the  Diproto- 
don  by  Mr.  Owen.  Since  that  period  (1835)  Sir  Thomas  Mit¬ 
chell,  Count  Strelitzky,  and  other  gentlemen,  have  obtained  col¬ 
lections  of  bones  from  caves  on  the  Darling  Downs,  west  of 
More  ton  Bay,  and  other  localities  at  a  distance  from  Wellington 
Valley.  From  an  examination  of  these,  Mr.  Owen  has  deter¬ 
mined  the  former  existence  in  Australia  of  a  Mastodon,  nearly 
allied  to  the  M.  angustidens,  remains  of  which  are  so  abundant 
in  Europe,  and  also  allied  to  the  M.  Andium  of  North  and  South 
America ;  and  he  observes  that  the  fact  of  the  wide  distribution 
of  remains  of  the  Mastodon  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  pre¬ 
pared  him  to  receive  with  less  surprise  'Clie  unequivocal  evidence 
of  its  existence  in  Australia  also.  Mr.  Owen  then  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Marsupialia,  a  class 
of  animals  to  which,  with  the  exception  of  small  Rodentia,  such 
as  rats  and  mice,  all  the  indigenous  quadrupeds  of  Australia  be¬ 
longed.  With  regard  to  the  Diprotodon  before  mentioned,  much 
additional  evidence  had  been  required  to  establish  the  marsupial 
character  of  a  quadruped  as  large  as  a  rhinoceros ;  and  amongst 
the  remains  lately  obtained  in  the  bed  of  the  Condamine  river, 
at  Moreton  Bay,  was  a  specimen  consisting  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  base  of  a  tusk,  and  a  portion  of  the 
molar  teeth,  the  tusk  being  identical  with  one  from  AVellington 
Valley.  This  specimen  shows  that  the  animal  possessed  large  in¬ 
cisive  tusks,  combined  with  molar  teeth  like  those  of  the  kanga¬ 
roo,  characterised  by  two  transverse  ridges ;  the  marsupial  cha¬ 
racter  of  these  remains  was  also  indicated  by  the  bending  in  of 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Mr.  Owen  referred  to  a  second  gigantic 
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type  of  extinct  marsupials ;  but  observed  that  further  evidence 
relative  to  the  marsupial  character  of  these  great  quadrupeds  was 
most  desirable.  From  examination  he  concluded  that  the  great 
extinct  herbivorous  marsupials  did  not  exhibit  the  peculiar  dis¬ 
proportion  of  the  extremities  characteristic  of  the  kangaroo,  but 
were  possessed  of  legs  of  nearly  equal  length,  like  the  wombat. 
The  species  of  marsupial  already  known  to  inhabit  Australia  form, 
as  Cuvier  observed,  a  small  chain  of  animals,  representing  the 
quadrupeds  of  America  and  Europe,  which  was  now  rendered 
more  complete  by  the  discovery  of  extinct  genera  representing 
the  Pachydermata,  and  equal  to  the  medium  bulk  those  animals 
now  attain.” 

Amongst  the  more  perfect  and  characteristic  bones  procured  by 
me  on  my  visit  to  Mount  Macedon,  were  three  teeth  of  the  Di- 
protodon ,  Owen,  viz.  two  molars  and  an  incisor. 

Fig.  1,  represents  a  molar,  slightly  worn  down,  with  its  alveolus, 
and  portion  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone  descending  to  form  that  peculiar  process  observed  in  the 
marsupialia — especially  in  the  genera  Macropus  and  Phascolarc- 
tos .  The  lateral  development  and  strength  of  this  bone  indicates 
the  great  power  in  the  muscles  of  mastication. 

Fig.  2,  is  the  molar  immediately  posterior  to  fig,  1,  from  the 
same  side  of  the  jaw. 

Fig.  3,  is  a  large  incisor,  apparently  from  the  left  side  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  was  nearly  ten  inches  long  when  first  taken  up, 
but  from  the  thinness  and  less  compact  texture  of  the  parietes  of 
the  medullary  or  pulp  cavity,  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  length 
of  the  figure.  The  peculiar  punctate  enamel  covers  the  outer 
surface  and  internal  thick  edge  of  the  tooth,  and  terminates 
rather  more  abruptly  than  in  the  true  Rodentia. 

All  the  figures  are  of  the  natural  size. 

The  bones  of  this  colossal  animal  are  found  in  great  abundance 
at  Mount  Macedon,  and  I  have  little  doubt  will  be  discovered 
over  the  whole  of  this  vast  province,  ihose  at  Mount  Macedon 
are  associated  with  various  species  ot  kangaroo  those  of  Macro¬ 
pus  Titan  being  very  numerous. 

The  long  bones  of  some  large  Cursorial  bird,  which  may  prove 
to  be  a  gigantic  Emu}  were  also  discovered. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  VAN  DIEMEN'S 
LAND,  May  14,  1845. 

Circumstances  having  prevented  the  council  of  1844  from  pre¬ 
paring,  to  full  satisfaction,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
society  for  that  year,  it  was  therefore  resolved,  at  a  recent  general 
meeting  of  the  members,  that  the  secretary  should  be  requested 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  meeting  of  this  day  a  report  of  the 
past  proceedings  and  present  state  of  the  society. 

Your  secretary,  in  compliance  with  this  request,  would,  in  the 
first  instance,  refer  to  the  assurance  of  his  Excellency  the  Lieut.- 
Governor,  made  on  the  formation  of  the  “  Botanical  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,”  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  garden  in  the  Government  Domain  should  be  placed  at 
the  entire  disposal  of  the  members,  and  that  the  government 
would  be  recommended  to  make  an  annual  grant  of  £400  to  the 
institution,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  its  officers  and  promoting 
its  objects  generally. 

The  ground  adverted  to  was  accordingly  appropriated,  and  her 
Majesty's  government,  at  the  instance  of  his  Excellency,  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  grant  of  £400  per  annum.- 

Her  Majesty  was  likewise  pleased  to  become  the  patron  of  the 
institution,  and  to  direct  that  it  should  in  future  be  called  “  The 
Royal  Society  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  for  Horticulture,  Botany, 
and  the  advancement  of  Science.” 

The  attention  of  the  council  was  primarily  directed  to  such 
alterations  as  by  the  division  of  the  original  garden  were  ren¬ 
dered  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  with  efficiency  the  original 
objects  of  the  society ;  and  it  having  always  been  intended  that 
the  secretary  should  reside  in  the  house,  theretofore  occupied  by 
the  superintendent,  accommodation  was  provided  for  the  secre¬ 
tary  in  town,  until  a  cottage  could  be  built  in  the  garden  for  the 
superintendent;  the  cottage  was  therefore  begun,  and  will  now 
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be  very  shortly  effected,  and  when  finished  a  space  will  be  left 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a  public  entrance  to  the  garden, 
through  which  visitors  will  hereafter  be  admitted. 

On  the  public  drive  through  the  Government  Domain  being 
laid  out,  at  least  an  acre  of  excellent  land  was  left  between  the 
garden  fence  and  the  new  road,  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
has  permitted  the  society  to  add  to  the  garden,  and  steps  are  now 
taking  for  the  purpose;  when  this  is  completed,  it  is  proposed  to 
divide  the  entire  area  into  such  compartments  as  may  best  tend  to 
develope  the  physical  character  of  the  island,  and  illustrate  its 
natural  history  and  productions.  Three  compartments  are  at 
present  in  view,  namely,  one  for  the  botanical  arrangement  of 
plants,  classified  and  labelled ;  another  for  the  cultivation  of  such 
plants  as  are  used  in  agriculture,  medicine,  and  the  arts ;  and  a 
third  for  the  reception  of  such  trees,  fruits,  and  plants,  which  it 
may  be  in  any  way  useful  or  desirable  to  introduce  into  the 
colony. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  at  the  recent  general  meeting  before 
adverted  to,  it  was  proposed  to  investigate,  by  chemical  analysis 
and  otherwise,  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  gums,  resins,  and 
other  vegetable  products  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  qualities  of 
those  vegetable  substances  that  may  be  rendered  useful  in  medi¬ 
cine,  dyeing,  &c. 

The  council  being  desirous  of  introducing  various  fruits  and 
plants  from  home  that  are  immediately  wanted,  have  remitted 
£50  to  an  agent  in  England  upon  whose  judgment  they  can  con¬ 
fidently  rely,  and  the  articles  are  expected  to  arrive  by  an  early 
vessel. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  procure  scarce  indigenous  plants  and 
seeds,  and  with  considerable  success.  Two  cases  of  these  plants, 
with  some  seeds,  have  been  transmitted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Back¬ 
house,  of  York,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  colony.  A  third 
case  was  confided  to  Mr.  Samuel  Moses,  and  a  fourth  to  the 
Rev.  Philip  Palmer,  on  their  temporary  retirement  from  this 
island. 

Your  secretary  has  likewise  forwarded  several  parcels  of  seeds 
to  his  own  agent  in  London,  and  also  to  Adelaide,  and  by  all 
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these  means,  with  the  opening  of  a  correspondence,  an  inter¬ 
change  of  articles,  accompanied  by  useful  information,  may  be 
reasonably  anticipated.  Two  cases  of  plants  have  also  been  sent 
from  the  garden  to  Mr.  D.A.C.G.  Tomes,  at  Norfolk  Island,  who 
engages  to  forward  in  return  a  collection  of  ferns  and  shrubs, 
which  will  be  particularly  acceptable  ;  and  the  society  is  already 
indebted  to  that  gentleman  for  a  parcel  of  valuable  seeds.  A 
package  of  indigenous  seeds  has  been  sent  to  Major  Child,  of 
Norfolk  Island,  he  having  expressed  a  desire  for  a  mutual  inter¬ 
change  of  both  plants  and  seeds. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate,  with  precision,  the  nume¬ 
rous  contributions  of  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  made  by  various  gentle¬ 
men.  A  list  of  the  articles  is  uniformly  made,  and  every  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  preserve  and  increase  the  contributions.  Amongst 
the  contributors  may  be  mentioned — Capt.  Forster,  Mr.  Bicheno, 
Mr.  Allport,  Capt.  Swanston,  Mr.  Henry  Wilmot,  Lieut.  Forster, 
Mr.  Newman,  and  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  (through  Mr.  Francis 
Cotton,  of  Swan  Port). 

The  society  has  also  procured  from  Sydney  two  cases  of  rare 
exotics. 

Tlie  society  has  had  two  horticultural  shows  :  one  in  December 
for  summer  flowers,  fruits,  &c. ;  the  other  in  February  for  autumnal 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  &c. :  both  of  them  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory.  The  first  of  them  was  held  at  the  pavilion  on  the  day 
of  the  regatta;  the  latter  in  the  music  hall  in  Collins-street. 

In  alluding  to  the  horticultural  shows,  it  is  proper  to  state  the 
necessity  there  exists  for  providing  a  permanent  place  in  Hobart 
Town  not  only  for  these  public  exhibitions,  but  also  for  a  library, 
and  a  room  for  general  and  committee  meetings.  This  subject 
has  long  occupied  the  consideration  of  the  council,  and  the  matter 
has  been  laid  before  the  president,  who  has  most  liberally  offered 
to  give  a  piece  of  ground  in  Hobart  Town  for  the  purpose;  but 
the  funds  of  the  society  will  not  at  present  admit  of  such  an  expen¬ 
diture  as  would  be  required  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building. 
Many  members  have  offered  to  come  forward  with  subscriptions, 
and  it  is  believed  that  sufficient  funds  could  be  raised ;  but  the 
council,  is  desirous  of  proceeding  with  the  garden,  and  finishing 
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the  cottage  in  the  garden,  before  they  enter  on  this  important 
step,  which  it  is,  nevertheless,  desirable  should  be  accomplished. 

The  funds  now  in  the  treasurer's  hands  amount  to  £52  10s.  6d., 
and  a  quarter's  government  allowance  is  also  due,  making  a  total 
of  £152  10s.  6d. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  apprise  the  members  and  the 
public  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  dispense  for  the 
future  with  the  payment  of  the  entrance  fee  on  admission  as  a 
member ;  that  the  garden  is  open  to  the  public  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  from  two  o'clock,  p.m.,  until  sunset;  and  that 
nothing  more  is  required,  on  admission  to  the  garden,  than  the 
insertion  in  a  book  of  the  names  of  all  visitors,  whether  members 
or  strangers. — Hobart  Town  Courier ,  May  27,  1845. 

[In  publishing  in  the  Tasmanian  Journal  the  above  “  Report 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  for  Horticulture, 
Botany,  and  the  advancement  of  Science,"  we  have  to  express 
our  most  cordial  wishes  for  its  success  in  the  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness  which  it  has  laid  out  for  itself.  Whether  so  small  a  commu¬ 
nity  as  this  can  efficiently  support  two  scientific  societies,  having 
similar  objects  in  view,  or  whether  the  “  Royal  Society  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,"  with  its  patronage  from  the  Queen,  grant  of 
land,  and  allowance  of  £400  per  annum  from  the  funds  of  the 
colony,  may  not  eventually  supersede  and  swamp  the  self-support¬ 
ing  and  unostentatious  4 ‘Tasmanian  Society,"  which  publishes 
the  present  journal  (now  extended  to  its  tenth  number),  and  has 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  for  the  past  seven  years,  must 
remain  for  the  present  unanswered.  We  are  too  sincerely  at¬ 
tached  to  the  cause  of  science  to  regret  that  there  are  an  encreased 
number  of  labourers  in  the  wide  field  of  nature,  to  gather  its 
flowers ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  by  the  joint  exertions  of  the 
two  societies  the  natural-history  productions,  and  resources  of 
these  colonies,  and  those  of  Tasmania  in  particular,  will  ere  long 
be  thoroughly  investigated,  described  and  published. — Ed.  Tas- 
manian  Journal. \ 


INTERIOR  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

( From  the  annual  Address  oj  It.  T.  Murchison ,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.) 

Notwithstanding  the  arduous  travels  of  so  many  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  many  of  whose  labours  are  recorded  in  our  volumes,  or 
in  the  general  literature  of  our  country,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
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world  to  which  British  influence  has  extended,  which  contains 
such  vast  tracts  of  yet  untrodden  ground,  nor  any  one  in  which 
so  great  a  geographical  problem  remains  to  be  solved  as  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  It  is,  therefore,  with  satisfaction  I  have  recently  perused 
the  report  of  the  legislative  council  of  Sydney,  upon  the  endea¬ 
vour  to  establish  an  overland  communication- between  the  settled 
districts  on  the  south  and  Port  Essington  on  the  north  of  that 
vast  continent. 

If  we  are  to  confide  in  the  clear  and  decisive  testimony  of  Sir 
Gordon  Bremer,  and  other  naval  officers,  including  Captain  Sir 
Everard  Home,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Earl  and  Captain  Mac- 
arthur,  who  have  thoroughly  examined  the  regions  around  it,  we 
should  be  led  to  think  that  in  all  her  schemes  of  future  commerce 
Great  Britain  has  rarely  had  it  in  her  power  to  place  her  standard 
on  a  more  desirable  spot  than  Port  Essington.  With  an  outer 
harbour  capable  of  containing  the  whole  British  navy,  and  an 
inner  harbour  in  which  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line  can  lie  at  ease; 
while  a  climate  peculiarly  healthy  to  Europeans,  in  which  spices, 
indigo,  sugar  canes,  the  cotton,  and  the  choicest  woods,  can  be 
grown  in  abundance,  whilst  the  sea  swarms  with  the  finest  fish  ; 
this  port  further  offers  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  quiet  and 
industrious  race  of  inhabitants  in  the  adjacent  islands,  who,  as 
well  as  the  more  active  inhabitants  of  Timor  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  isles,  and  also  the  Chinese,  are  ready  to  flock  to  the  settle¬ 
ment.  I  am  indeed  led  to  believe  that  no  sooner  shall  our  govern¬ 
ment  render  Port  Essington  a  permanent  and  independent  colony 
of  the  crown,  than  several  rich  mercantile  establishments  in  Lon¬ 
don  will  at  once  set  up  establishments  there,  and  freight  large 
vessels  for  the  trade  which  they  would  carry  on  through  it  with 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  China.*  Already  many  of  the  en¬ 
terprising  Malays  resort  thither  for  the  fisheries,  and  are  ready  to 
exchange  their  salted  fish  and  other  products  for  British  cottons ; 
and  as  an  entrepot  it  is  daily  becoming  more  important  from  the 

*  I  hear  from  my  accomplished  friend,  Captain  Owen  Stanley,  R.N.,  who  was  employed 
in  surveying  upwards  of  two  years,  that  Port  Essington  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  occasional  tornadoes,  inseparable  perhaps  from  tropical  stations.  This  intelligent 
officer  is  of  opinion  that  great  benefits  might  follow  from  an  accurate  survey  of  the  very 
fertile  and  well*  peopled  islands  to  the  north  of  Australia,  and  which  are  grouped  around 
Timor. 
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rapidly  increasing  intercourse  between  our  Australian  and  our 
Indian  possessions.  Grand  as  is  the  future  prospect  of  inter¬ 
course  with  India,  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  China,  Port  Essing- 
ton  is  not,  however,  to  be  viewed  merely  in  reference  to  com¬ 
merce.  As  a  place  of  refuge  in  a  wide  ocean,  it  has  a  strong 
claim  upon  our  nation ;  and  it  has  already,  even  in  its  infant 
state,  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  crews  who  had  taken 
to  their  boats  even  as  far  off  as  Torres’  Straits.  In  this  respect, 
indeed,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Gulf  of  Carpen¬ 
taria  and  Torres’  Straits,  so  dangerous  from  the  adjacent  coral 
reefs  to  ships  which  try  that  passage,  may  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  an  additional  harbour  in  its  vicinity.  But  independently  of 
this  consideration,  Port  Essington  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  most 
advantageous  naval  station  for  Great  Britain,  in  case  of  war,  and 
with  the  extension  of  steam  navigation,  it  is  further  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  point  by  which,  in  all  probability,  our  future  cor¬ 
respondence  with  our  South  Australian  colonies  might  be  most 
expeditiously  and  beneficially  carried  on. 

With  such  attractions,  therefore,  held  out  to  them,  and  seeing 
in  this  port  (undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  in  Australia)  a  pro¬ 
bable  outlet  for  their  own  productions,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
legislature  of  Sydney  should  have  made  the  recommendation  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  all  geographers  must  heartily 
wish  may  be  carried  into  effect,  however  they  may  differ  in  the 
mode  of  accomplishing  it. 

Before  the  feasibility  of  any  scheme  can  be  judged  of.  we 
must  fairly  picture  to  ourselves  all  the  physical  conditions  and 
general  outline  of  Australia.  In  all  other  continents  of  so  large 
a  size,  many  large  rivers  occur ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
Barling  and  its  tributaries,  which  flow  to  the  west  and  south¬ 
west,  and  where  the  region  is  comparatively  narrow,  all  the  ex¬ 
plorations  of  the  northern  and  western  coasts,  where  the  country 
has  a  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  of  2000  miles,  prove  the  non-exis¬ 
tence  of  the  mouths  of  great  streams  :  on  the  east  coast,  on  the 
contrary,  rapid  flowing  streams  with  short  courses  abound.  These 
results  seem  indeed  to  follow,  from  what  we  already  know  of  the 
outline  and  nature  of  the  surface.  The  only  great  and  persistent 
VOL.  II.  NO.  X.  2  c 
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axis  of  the  country  as  determined  by  its  elevation,  and  the  crys¬ 
talline  structure  of  its  rocks,  is  the  long  low  cordillera  which 
trends  on  the  whole  from  N.  to  S.,  and  at  a  short  distance  only 
from  the  eastern  coast.  The  journey  of  the  late  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  who  traced  the  ridge  to  27°  S.  latitude,  in  the  parallel  of 
Moreton  Bay,  and  the  numerous  traverses  of  it  by  Sturt,  Mitchell, 
and  others,  in  their  exploratory  passages  to  the  interior,  had  ne¬ 
cessarily  made  us  acquainted  with  it  at  many  points. 

Another  traveller,  M.  de  Streleski,  who  has  already  given  some 
short  accounts  of  a  southern  portion  of  this  chain,  will  shortly 
appear  before  the  public  with  an  important  work  explanatory  of 
its  general  structure  and  physical  features.  Passing  five  years  in 
the  country,  he  traced  these  mountains  continuously  on  foot,  from 
31°  to  44°  S.  latitude,  and  whilst  making  this  survey,  which  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  the  warmest  approbation  of  the  governors  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  Sir  George  Gipps  and 
Captain  Sir  J.  Franklin,  R.N.,  M.  de  Streleski  repeatedly  crossed 
it;  and  examining  its  lithological  characters  in  detail,  ascertained 
that  it  had  a  mean  altitude  of  about  3,500  feet,  and  was  on  the 
average  seventy  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  In  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  he  found  the  axis  of  the  same  crystalline  rocks  to  be  pro¬ 
longed  in  a  circumlinear  direction,  whilst  to  the  north  of  our  set¬ 
tlements  of  New  South  Wales  he  found,  by  sailing  along  the  coast, 
the  same  chain,  there  coming  close  to  the  sea,  as  determined  by 
the  admirable  survey  of  Captain  P.  King,  was  persistent  to 
Torres’  Straits  at  the  north  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and 
on  the  north  side  of  these  straits  it  is  again  prolonged  in  the 
same  direction  far  into  New  Guinea. 

With  the  exception,  then,  of  a  few  embranchments  towards  its 
southern  end,  which  throw  off  the  waters  of  the  Darling  and  its 
tributaries  into  the  new  settlements  of  South  Australia,  and  of 
the  curvilinear  band  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  this  chain  may  be 
said  to  have  a  meridian  direction  through  upwards  of  35°  of 
latitude,  and  is  therefore  considerably  longer  than  the  Ural, 
another  great  meridian  chain,  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  spoken, 
even  if  we  include  in  the  latter  the  great  island  of  Nova  Zembla. 
The  Australian  chain  further  resembles  the  Ural  in  being  com- 
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posed,  according  to  Streleski,  of  an  axis  of  eruptive  or  igneous 
rocks  (greenish  syenite,  greenstone,  porphyry,  serpentine,  &c.), 
some  metamorphic  rocks  (quartz  rocks  and  slate),  with  unques¬ 
tionable  palaeozoic  deposits  on  either  flank.  It  still  further  re¬ 
sembles  the  Ural  in  altitude  and  in  the  total  absence  of  all  free 
transported  blocks  or  boulders,  all  the  alluvia  or  diluvia  being 
local ;  but  it  so  far  differs  from  the  Ural,  and  many  meridian 
chains,  in  having  as  yet  offered  no  trace  of  gold  or  auriferous 
veins.  Apologising  for  having  momentarily  drawn  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  comparison  between  this  Australian  chain,  and  one  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  forthcoming  work 
of  M.  de  Streleski  for  many  mineralogical  and  geological  views, 
as  well  as  for  barometrical  and  meteorological  observations,  made 
over  a  very  large  area  by  that  intrepid  and  intelligent  traveller, 
entirely  for  the  love  of  science,  and  at  his  own  expense.* 

The  point  for  our  present  consideration  is,  whether,  when  ex¬ 
plored  to  the  north,  this  Australian  cordillera  is  likely  to  afford 
on  its  western  flank  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  support  any 
travellers  who  may  attempt  to  pass  across  the  country  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  cordillera,  and  so  to  reach  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  As  no  great  rivers  are  found  to  empty 
themselves  upon  the  western  or  northern  shores  of  this  continent, 
as  ascertained  by  the  explorations  of  Grey,  Lushington,  Wick¬ 
ham,  Stokes,  King,  &c.,  and  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  waters 
must  be  thrown  off  inland  from  the  eastern  cordillera,  the  inte¬ 
resting  points  to  determine  are  the  true  nature  of  the  country 
which  approaches  to  that  chain  on  the  west,  and  how  the  streams 
are  absorbed  or  lost.  Basing  their  opinions  upon  the  absence  of 
the  mouths  of  great  rivers  upon  the  west,  and  also  judging  from 
the  character  of  the  country  into  which  they  have  penetrated,  our 
most  intelligent  explorers  (among  whom  I  would  particularly  cite 
Governor  Grey)  are  of  opinion  that  the  chief  mass  of  the  interioi 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  valueless  jungle,  marsh,  and  sand 
the  dessicated  and  slightly  raised  bottom  of  an  ancient  sea  in 
which,  deprived  of  good  streams,  and  subjected  to  an  intertro- 


*  M  de  Streleski  has  nrenared  a  most  valuable  and  colossal  geological  map  of  New  South 
W ales  and  Van^cmen’^L^ml,  which  he  cannot  publish  at  his  own  expense.  It  is  well 
worthy  the  patronage  of  the  British  government. 
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pical  climate,  civilised  man  could  only  look  for  the  most  scanty 
means  of  subsistence.  The  sterile  nature  of  a  portion  of  the 
country,  extending  to  the  north  of  the  settlement  of  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  had  been  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  Lieutenant  Eyre, 
but  the  subsequent  researches  of  Captain  Frome,  the  surveyor- 
general  of  the  colony,  have  indeed  rendered  the  account  still 
more  striking,  for  he  has  ascertained  that  what  appeared  to  be 
the  south-eastern  end  of  Lake  Torrens,  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  sandy 
desert,  at  a  height  of  300  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  few  low  sand 
ridges  rising  out  of  it,  which,  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Lieutenant 
Eyre,  appeared  by  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  a  lake 
with  islands,  until  absolutely  examined.  This  desolate  tract,  in 
which  salt  water  springs  abound,  and  in  which  fresh  water  is  only 
known  in  occasional  floods,  may,  I  apprehend,  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  large  portions  of  the  interior  of  this  singular  continent,  and 
even  in  this  comparatively  narrow  portion  of  it,  great  must  be  the 
privations  of  those  who  effect  a  passage  from  the  inland  points  of 
Southern  Australia  to  that  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Darling 
already  known  to  us  by  the  surveys  of  Mitchell. 

But  to  return  to  our  object — the  traversing  of  the  continent 
from  New  South  Wales  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  From  what 
point  ought  the  exploratory  expedition  to  start,  and  which  direc¬ 
tion  should  it  take  ? 

Commenting  upon  the  relative  advantages  of  a  departure  either 
from  Fort  Bourke,  the  most  north-western  settlement  of  the 
colony,  or  from  Moreton  Bay,  the  committee  of  Sydney,  guided 
by  the  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  give  the  preference  to 
the  former.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  set  up  any  opinion  which 
I  may  hazard  against  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  so  distinguished 
for  an  acquaintance  with  that  country,  but  I  cannot  avoid  stating 
that  Fort  Bourke,  already  a  long  and  tiresome  march  from  Syd¬ 
ney,  seems  to  me  to  be  much  too  far  removed  from  the  eastern 
cordillera,  from  whence  any  regular  supply  of  water  can  be  looked 
for.  As  yet,  we  know  of  but  one  small  river  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Darling,  and  as  the  tract  N.W.  of  Fort  Bourke  is  slightly 
elevated,  and  we  also  know  from  the  survey  of  Captain  P.  King, 
and  from  recent  surveys  of  Captains  Stanley  and  Stokes,  that  a 
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few  degrees  farther  N.  the  cordillera  runs  close  along  the  sea 
coast,  so  does  it  seem  to  follow  that  if  the  explorers  are  to  depend 
upon  any  supply  of  water  flowing  from  that  chain,  they  would 
necessarily  have  to  traverse  several  hundred  miles  of  land  before 
they  fell  in  with  it.  The  case  is  simply  this  :  granted  the  cor- 
derilla  be  found  to  throw  off  waters  to  the  W.  as  well  as  to  the 
E.,  to  what  distance  westward  will  they  run  before  they  are 
absorbed  or  evaporated  in  the  sandy  interior  deserts  ?  If  we  are 
to  reason  after  the  analogies  of  all  other  parts  of  this  continent,  it 
is  only  (using  a  nautical  term)  by  “  hugging”  this  chain  that  a 
successful  march  can  be  accomplished.  Arguing,  therefore,  from 
the  data  before  them,  some  shrewd  practical  geographers,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  differ  from  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  and 
the  committee  of  Sydney,  and  give  a  preference  to  an  advance 
from  the  well  provided  settlement  of  Moreton  Bay ;  for  then  by 
obliquely  traversing  the  adjacent  cordillera,  the  expedition  would 
at  once  be  39  of  latitude  to  the  N.  of  Fort  Bourke,  and  conse¬ 
quently  so  much  nearer  their  ultimate  point  of  destination,  the 
mouth  of  Albert's  River,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Other  per¬ 
sons,  and  among  them  I  may  mention  Captain  Owen  Stanley,  as 
well  as  his  friend  Captain  Stokes,  are  of  opinion  that  separate 
expeditions  should  be  sent  across  the  cordillera  from  different 
parts  of  the  coast,  whereby  the  nature  of  the  intervening  tract  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  chain  could  be  made  known  before  so 
long  an  interior  march  was  hazarded.  Others  again  may  say 
with  our  member,  Mr.  Gowen,  that  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
interior  of  Australia,  will  never  be  effected  until  we  import  thither 
camels  from  an  eastern  possession,  and  thus  at  once  get  rid  of  the 
vast  difficulties  attending  the  want  of  water. 

All  these  points  are  doubtless  well  worthy  of  consideration ;  but 
if  I  venture  to  express  my  own  opinion,  I  should  say  that  the  best 
practical  and  geographical  results  will  follow  from  the  researches 
°f  an  expedition,  purposely  fitted  out,  simultaneously  to  explore 
the  cordillera  itself,  by  land  and  by  sea,  from  the  points  to  which 
the  researches  of  Cunningham  have  carried  us  to  Torres  Straits. 
Already,  through  the  labours  of  that  individual  and  M.  Streleski, 
half  the  cordillera  is  known  and  mapped;  why  not  then  complete 
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the  land  survey?  If  the  chain  (and  its  western  flanks  to  a  certain 
distance  only  inland)  be  adhered  to,  no  want  of  water  can  be  ex¬ 
perienced  ;  and  if  the  government  should  determine  to  order  a 
surveying  vessel  to  coast  along  and  supply  the  party  at  stated 
intervals  with  provisions,  and  also  to  co-operate  with  it  in  making 
scientific  observations,  every  object  of  the  geographer  would  be 
obtained,  whilst  the  practicability  of  a  route  along  the  western 
side  of  the  chain  would  be  completely  set  at  rest.  Such  a  survey, 
at  all  events,  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  essential  before  any 
party  is  launched  from  Fort  Bourke  into  the  interior,  which  we 
have  so  much  reason  to  apprehend,  is  a  complete  desert.  What¬ 
ever  plan  maybe  ultimately  adopted,  let  us  hope  that  in  her  effort 
to  connect  her  distant  settlements  upon  that  continent,  Great 
Britain  may  have  the  honor  of  solving  a  great  geographical 
problem,  and  of  ascertaining  whether  Australia  be  the  only  region 
of  the  same  size  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  offers  the 
singular  configuration  which  has  been  attributed  to  it,  of  having 
nearly  all  its  rivers  absorbed  during  their  course. 

From  this  general  and  speculative  view  of  Australia,  we  have 
now  to  turn  to  some  of  the  recent  advances  which  have  been  made 
in  extending  our  colonies,  or  in  acquiring  fresh  knowledge  of  the 
country.  Captain  H.  Hamilton  has  lately  communicated  to  us  a 
paper  on  a  part  of  the  country  lying  between  Liverpool  Plains 
and  Moreton  Bay,  which  together  with  an  accompanying  sketch 
map,  furnishes  us  with  some  remarkable  details  on  the  geography 
of  a  district  yet  imperfectly  known,  but  which,  from  its  natural 
advantages,  promises  ere  long  to  become  a  very  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  On  the  other  hand, 
Captain  Sturt,  by  a  correct  survey  of  the  Hume  River,  and  of  the 
hilly  districts  extending  to  the  junction  with  the  Murrumbidgce, 
has  distinctly  made  known  the  valueless  character  of  many  large 
tracts,  which,  having  been  laid  down  upon  a  map,  may  be  avoided 
by  all  those  who  are  searching  for  appropriate  sites  for  new  set¬ 
tlements. 
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THE  MOA,  OR  GIGANTIC  BIRD  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

In  relation  to  this  extraordinary  creature,  of  which  several  spe¬ 
cies  have  been  determined  by  Professor  Owen  from  the  bones  sent 
from  New  Zealand  to  Dr.  Buckland,  Professor  Hitchcock  (of 
Massachusetts)  suggests  that  the  enormously  large  birds’  nests 
discovered  by  Captains  Cook  and  Flinders,  on  the  coasts  of  New 
Holland,  may  have  belonged  to  this  gigantic  biped.  Captain 
Cook’s  notice  of  these  colossal  nests  is  as  follows  : — “  At  two  in 
the  afternoon,  there  being  no  hope  of  clear  weather,  we  set  out 
from  Lizard  Island  (on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  in 
about  15°  S.  lat.)  to  return  to  the  ship,  and  in  our  way  landed 
upon  the  low  sandy  island  with  trees  upon  it,  which  we  had 
remarked  in  our  going  out.  Upon  this  island  we  saw  an  incre¬ 
dible  number  of  birds,  chiefly  sea-fowl,  which  we  killed ;  and  the 
nest  of  some  other  bird,  we  knew  not  what,  of  a  most  enormous 
size..  It  was  built  with  sticks  upon  the  ground,  and  was  no  less 
than  twenty-six  feet  in  circumference,  and  thirty-two  inches  high.” 
Captain  Flinders  found  two  similar  nests  on  the  south  coast  of 
New  Holland,  in  King  George’s  Bay.  “They  were  built  on  the 
ground,  from  which  they  rose  above  two  feet,  and  were  of  vast 
circumference  and  great  interior  capacity  :  the  branches  of  trees 
and  other  materials  of  which  each  nest  was  composed,  being 
enough  to  fill  a  cart.”  We  have  no  known  bird  but  the  Moa 
that  would  require  so  enormous  a  nest ;  and  it  therefore  appears 
possible,  that  if  these  gigantic  birds  are  extinct  in  New  Zealand, 
still  they  may  be  at  the  present  time  inhabitants  of  the  warmer 
climate  of  New  Holland.  At  all  events  the  facts  above  stated 
are  too  remarkable  not  to  be  worthy  the  attention  of  naturalists 
who  may  visit  New  Holland. — Athenozum ,  No.  882,  p.  860 — 1. 

The  enormous  nests  here  alluded  to  by  Professor  Hitchcock, 
and  described  by  Captains  Cook  and  Flinders,  are  undoubtedly 
those  of  the  Ichthyiactus  leucogaster ,  Gould ,  the  Sea  or  Fish 
Eagle  of  the  colonists— a  bird  common  to  all  Australia.  It 
occurs  frequently  on  all  the  coasts  of  Tasmania,  and  builds 
its  nest  of  the  size  and  materials  described.  One  of  these 
enormous  nests  still  exists  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Petrel 
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Isles  (of  the  group  of  Hunter's  Islands),  and  certainly  contains 
upwards  of  a  cart  load  of  brushwood  and  similar  materials  ;  and 
being  perched  on  the  top  of  a  bare  rocky  islet,  destitute  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  forms  a  very  prominent  object  to  vessels  passing  be¬ 
tween  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Company's  establishments  of  Cir¬ 
cular  Head  and  Woolnorth, 

The  Pandion  leucocephalus ,  Gould ,  or  Fish  Hawk — a  bird  not 
half  the  size  of  the  Ickthyiaetus  leucogaster — also  builds  a  very 
large  and  similarly  formed  nest  ;  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Gouldrs 
assistant,  having  measured  one  fifteen  feet  in  circumference  on 
Rottnest  Island,  Western  Australia. — Ronald  C.  Gunn,  Laun¬ 
ceston . 


COURSE  OF  THE  HUME  RIVER  FROM  THE  HILLY 
DISTRICTS  TO  THE  JUNCTION  OF  THE  MURRUM- 
BIDGEE. — By  Captain  Charles  Sturt.  Communicated 
by  Lord  Stanley. 

(From  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.) 

When  in  the  year  1838,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  conduct  a  party 
overland  from  New  South  Wales  to  South  Australia,  I  determined 
on  making  my  private  interests  as  much  as  possible  subservient 
to  geographical  research,  by  tracing  the  Hume  downwards  from 
where  it  crosses  the  main  road  to  Port  Phillip  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Murrumbidgee,  at  which  point  it  loses  the  above  name  and 
becomes  the  Murray.  The  distance  being  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  country 
along  this  its  unknown  course,  and,  by  fixing  the  points  of  junc¬ 
tion  of  its  several  tributaries,  to  complete  the  survey  of  streams 
falling  into  the  interior  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

I  accordingly  assembled  my  party  at  the  lowest  (highest  ?)  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Hume,  in  the  month  of  April,  1838,  and  commenced 
my  journey  by  moving  along  its  right  bank,  and  following  it  in  a 
westerly  direction  into  the  low  and  depressed  interior.  In  lati¬ 
tude  34°  48*  S.,  and  in  longitude  146°  3'  E.,  we  passed  the 
junction  of  the  Ovens,  a  small  river  coming  from  the  S.  E.,  and 
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consequently  falling  into  the  Hume  on  the  opposite  bank  to  that 
on  which  we  were  travelling.  We  had  already  cleared  the  hilly 
country,  and  now  found  the  river  flats  backed  by  extensive  plains 
traversed  by  belts  of  trees,  and  covered  with  salsolaceous  vege¬ 
tation.  The  river  held  a  course  to  the  northward  of  west,  the 
descent  being  still  considerable.  About  twenty-five  miles  below 
the  junction  of  the  Ovens,  however,  the  current  of  the  river 
became  feebler,  its  waters  were  turbid,  the  flats  along  its  bank 
expanded  and  appeared  subject  to  inundation,  and  detached 
masses  of  reeds  were  scattered  over  them;  these,  at  length, 
almost  covered  the  primary  levels,  and  by  the  increasing  height 
of  the  rings  upon  the  trees,  we  judged  that  we  were  pressing 
into  a  region  subject  at  times  to  deep  and  extensive  floods.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  as  we  advanced,  the  reeds  closed  in  upon  us,  and  we 
moved  through  them  along  narrow  lanes  or  openings  which  the 
natives  had  burnt,  the  reeds  forming  an  arch  over  our  heads,  and 
growing  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  Our  progress 
was  impeded  by  hollows,  and  the  flats  were  intersected  by  chan¬ 
nels  for  carrying  off  the  back  waters  from  the  extremity  of  the 
alluvial  flats. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  in  latitude  35°  52'  we  were  suddenly 
stopped  by  a  small  junction  from  the  N.  E.,  which  the  natives 
(numerous  hereabouts)  called  the  “  Delangen.”  They  informed 
us  that  the  country  to  the  north  was  under  water,  as  indeed  its 
appearance  indicated,  and  that  the  country  in  front  was  impassa¬ 
ble.  It  was  in  truth  an  open  expanse  of  reeds,  into  which  the 
Hume  directly  led.  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  our  being  able  to 
proceed  to  the  N.  W.,  it  would  become  necessary  for  us  to  cross 
the  river ;  but  as  I  wished  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  country 
upon  my  right,  before  I  determined  on  this  step,  I  sent  my  old 
follower  Frazer  into  it,  who  reported  to  me  that  it  would  be  idle 
to  attempt  a  passage  with  drays,  for  that  it  was  traversed  by  deep 
creeks  full  of  dead  timber,  and  masked  by  reeds,  and  that  the 
further  he  proceeded  the  softer  did  the  ground  become  under  his 
horsed  feet.  We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  cross  the  Hume  a 
little  above  the  junction  of  the  small  stream  which  had  stopped 
us.  On  the  left  bank,  however,  we  were  still  in  the  midst  of 
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reeds,  through  which  we  could  not  have  pushed  but  for  the  nar¬ 
row  lanes  made  in  them  by  the  natives.  We  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  approach  the  river  for  two  days,  and  when  we  again  came 
upon  it,  it  was  issuing  from  a  vast  marsh,  its  waters  were  muddy, 
and  its  channel  considerably  diminished.  Instead,  however,  of 
holding  a  course  to  the  westward,  the  Hume  at  this  point  sud¬ 
denly  changed  it  to  the  eastward  of  S.,  flowing  through  a  barren 
country  of  white  tenacious  clay,  above  the  reach  of  flood,  but  of 
the  most  gloomy  character.  It  had  just  been  fired  by  natives — 
the  trees  were  scathed  to  their  very  summits,  and  the  trunks 
of  those  which  had  fallen  were  smoking  on  the  ground. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  river  still  running  to  the  eastward  of 
S.,  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  stopped  by  a  deep  river  of  some 
size,  most  beautifully  fringed  witli  acacia  of  a  dark  green  hue. 
This  was  the  Goulburn,  which  we  had  struck  about  a  mile  above 
its  junction  with  the  Hume,  in  lat.  36°  3',  and  in  long.  144°  58'. 
On  crossing  the  Goulburn,  I  found  that  some  other  overland 
party  had  been  here  before  me,  and  at  the  junction  saw  that  Mr. 
Bonney  had  cut  his  name  on  one  of  the  trees.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  that  he  and  Mr.  Hawdon  had  taken  the  line  of  the 
Goulburn  in  their  way  to  South  Australia  ;  instead,  however,  of 
keeping  the  banks  of  the  Hume,  these  gentlemen  crossed  the 
hard  and  extensive  plains  which  surround  the  hollow  through 
which  the  Hume  flows.  On  the  other  hand,  I  kept  to  the  river, 
encamping  on  its  banks  every  night,  sometimes  without  firewood, 
the  weather  being  cold  and  frosty.  We  traversed  a  country  sub¬ 
ject  to  flood,  of  a  blistered  soil,  and  heavy  for  the  teams  to  drag 
through,  and  we  at  length  once  more  got  into  the  region  of  reeds. 

On  the  30th  June,  we  sighted  Mount  Hope  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell,  bearing  S.W.,  distant  about  fourteen  miles,  and  lost 
sight  of  it  on  the  5th  of  July,  bearing  S.S.E.,  distant  about 
eighteen  miles.  At  this  point  we  could  see  some  lofty  trees  to 
our  left ;  but  we  were  in  the  midst  of  reeds,  which  extended  over 
an  immense  flat,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  a  dark  belt  of  the 
eucalypti,  the  intervening  space  being  one  entire  marsh.  On  the 
9th  of  July,  we  came  upon  a  small  river,  with  steep  earthy  banks, 
which  I  presume  to  be  the  Whimera  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell, 
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on  whose  tracks  we  got  the  following  day,  about  two  miles  to  the 
westward  of  its  junction  with  the  Hume.  I  could  not  observe 
any  impression  of  horses  or  cattle  to  indicate  that  any  one  had 
been  there;  but  discovered  the  marks  of  horses'  hoofs  lower 
down  the  Hume,  at  a  division  of  its  channel,  where  it  forms 
several  flat  and  reedy  islands.  I  made  a  report  of  this  journey  to 
Sir  George  Gipps  on  my  return  to  Sydney,  but  I  did  not  at  that 
time  forward  any  chart;  I  have  now,  however,  the  honour  of 
enclosing  one. 

I  should  state  that  the  river  is  navigable  along  its  whole  course. 
The  flats,  which  extend  to  some  distance  on  either  side  of  it,  on 
its  upper  branches  are  rich  in  soil,  and  are  better  adapted  for 
cattle  than  for  sheep.  Many  fine  stations  might  indeed  be  formed 
even  to  the  junction  of  the  Delangen,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Murrumbidgee  and  the  Macquarie,  I  have  no  doubt  the  settlers, 
as  they  want  pasturage,  will  push  down  to  them.  I  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  think  that  any  of  the  country,  from  the  Goulburn  to  the 
junction  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  is  available  for  any  purpose.  The 
only  object  gained  by  me  in  pursuing  this  river,  was  the  survey 
of  it,  and  the  connection  of  its  higher  branches  with  the  lower 
ones,  as  adding  more  correct  data  for  a  chart. 


STATISTICS  OF  NORFOLK  ISLAND. 

( From  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science— Four¬ 
teenth  Meeting.— Athenscum,  Nos.  884,  885,  October,  1844.) 

September  26,  1844. 

“  On  the  Physical  Character  and  Geology  of  Norfolk  Island," 
by  Captain  Maconoehie,  R,  N.,  K.H. — The  group,  of  which 
Norfolk  Island  is  the  principal,  is  situate  in  lat.  29°  2  S.,  and 
168°  2'  E.  long.,  900  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sydney,  and  1,350  N.E. 
from  Cape  Pillar  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Norfolk  and  Phillip 
Islands,  the  largest  of  the  group,  are  about  six  miles  distant  from 
each  other;  about  a  dozen  others,  the  Nepean  and  Bird  Islands, 
are  little  more  than  dry  rocks  distributed  about  them.  Norfolk 
Island  is  not  quite  five  miles  long,  with  a  medium  breadth  of 
about  2.]  miles  ;  and  its  superficies  is  said  to  be  8,960  acres  ;  its 
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greatest  elevation  is  the  double  summit  of  Mount  Pitt,  1,050  feet 
high ;  its  sea-front  is  high  and  precipitous,  presenting  cliffs  200 
and  250  feet  in  height,  and  the  small  streams  which  occupy  the 
ravines  in  winter,  fall,  in  cascades  30  or  50  feet  high,  into  the 
sea.  Phillip  Island  is  about  1 1  mile  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  Its  most  elevated  point  is  probably  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  less  than  that  of  Norfolk  Island.  It  is  everywhere  preci¬ 
pitous,  furrowed  by  deep  channels,  and  densely  wooded,  though 
the  timber  is  small  and  of  little  value.  But  these  islands  are 
masses  of  porphyry,  much  decomposed  on  the  surface;  boulders 
of  compact  greenstone  are  abundant  in  both  islands,  especially  in 
the  fields  and  watercourses  of  Norfolk  Island,  where  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  building  materials.  They  are  also  found  imbedded  in 
the  porphyry  at  the  greatest  depths  to  which  the  rock  has  been 
penetrated  by  wells  or  exposed  in  ravines.  Near  the  south-east 
extremity  of  Norfolk  Island  are  extensive  beds  of  sand  and  lime¬ 
stone  resting  on  the  porphyry ;  the  limestone,  which  is  the  lowest 
formation,  is  from  12  to  20  feet  thick,  and  occupies  about  20 
acres  of  comparatively  flat  land  ;  in  two  places  it  has  been  frac¬ 
tured,  and  uplieaved  from  an  angle  of  10°  to  absolute  verticality. 
It  is  thin-bedded,  the  laminm  being  usually  one  to  three  inches 
thick,  of  fine  quality,  slightly  mixed  with  sand,  but  yielding  90 
per  cent,  of  lime.  The  sandstone  appears  to  be  entirely  a  modern 
formation,  lying  upon  and  against  the  dislocated  limestone ;  the 
bar  and  projecting  rocks  along  the  whole  south-east  front  are 
composed  of  it,  but  it  is  nowhere  above  6  feet  thick;  below  it  is 
found  an  unctuous  black  clay  full  of  vegetable  remains,  especially 
the  leaves  and  seeds  of  pines  and  other  island  trees.  The  sand¬ 
stone  is  only  compact  on  the  coast,  where  it  is  still  forming;  it 
contains  marine  shells,  and  incrusts  the  boulders  of  greenstone  on 
the  coast.  Being  porous,  and  filled  with  saline  particles,  it  forms 
a  bad  building  stone,  the  houses  built  of  it  requiring  to  be  rough¬ 
cast  with  lime.  Opposite  the  settlement  which  is  placed  on  these 
beds,  and  about  600  yards  from  the  beach,  Nepean  Island  rises 
to  the  height  of  50  feet;  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and 
of  a  horse  -shoe  shape,  open  to  the  east.  The  limestone  of  which 
this  island  is  composed  is  used  for  the  shafts  of  chimneys;  its  east 
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and  south-east  beach  is  formed  of  sandstone.  No  water  has  been 
found  in  it,  and  its  vegetation  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 
almost  disappeared,  owing  to  a  colony  of  rabbits  which,  having 
destroyed  everything  edible,  have  now  themselves  perished.  It 
is  reported  that  in  1793  this  island  was  only  a  boat's  length  dis¬ 
tant  from  Norfolk  Island,  but  that  in  1797  two  severe  earthquake 
shocks  were  experienced,  by  the  second  of  which  the  nearer  point 
of  the  Nepean  was  submerged,  and  the  channel  altered  to  its 
present  form.  The  rocks  which  pave  the  channel  between  these 
islands  are  almost  all  lime-stones,  whilst  elsewhere  they  are  por- 
phyritic.  The  Bird  Islands  are  rocks  of  porphyry  distributed 
along  the  north  shore  of  Norfolk  Island;  they  are  of  no  economic 
value,  and  are  tenanted  only  by  sea  birds. 

September  30,  1844. 

Mr.  Fletcher  read  a  paper  communicated  by  Capt.  Maconochie, 
“  On  the  Statistics  of  Norfolk  Island/' — Capt.  Maconochie  de¬ 
scribed  the  soil  as  a  rich,  sharp,  fine  mould,  calculated  to  start  every 
thing,  but  not  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  vegetation  to  maturity, 
unless  under  favorable  circumstances.  Stock  of  all  kind  thrives 
well  on  the  island ;  nothing  can  exceed  the  mutton,  pork,  and 
poultry,  but  the  beef  is  not  so  good.  The  shores  abound  with 
fish,  most  of  which  are  excellent.  There  is  great  want  of  a  good 
harbour,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  may  be  remedied.  There 
are  about  twenty  varieties  of  trees,  all  of  which  are  applicable  to 
useful  purposes.  The  island  was  first  occupied  as  a  dependency 
of  New  South  Wales  in  1787,  and  was  turned  into  a  penal  set¬ 
tlement  in  1825.  The  total  number  of  male  convicts  confined 
there  now  is  3,593.  Of  1,200  returned  to  Sydney,  530  are  free, 
either  from  expiration  of  sentence  or  pardon,  670  are  still  pri¬ 
soners  of  the  crown,  1 1  have  been  re-convicted  in  the  supreme 
court,  and  26  at  quarter  sessions.  Several  curious  anecdotes 
were  related  of  the  daring  spirit  evinced  by  convicts  in  making 
their  escape  from  the  island.  The  rate  of  mortality  is  far  greater 
among  the  convicts  sent  direct  from  England  than  among  those 
previously  seasoned  in  New  South  Wales,  and  Capt.  Maconochie 
doubts  the  propriety  of  sending  prisoners  direct  to  Norfolk 
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Island.  There  have  been  19  executions  and  17  persons  killed 
while  resisting  lawful  authority;  but  only  two  suicides.  The 
educational  statistics  are  not  such  favorable  evidence  to  the  moral 
effects  of  instruction  as  most  others ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  re¬ 
cent  convicts  imported  from  England,  though  superior  to  the 
older  in  education,  are  equally  remarkable  for  indifference  to 
their  moral  duties. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF 

LONDON. 

January  23,  1844. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gould,  communicated  to  the 
Society  a  new  species  of  Psophodes,  which  he  described  as  Pso- 
phodes  nigrogularis. 

Also  an  additional  example  of  the  genus  Amadina ,  perhaps  the 
loveliest  of  the  tribe  yet  discovered,  remarkable  for  the  great 
beauty  and  singularity  of  the  hues  with  which  it  is  adorned,  the 
breast  being  crossed  by  a  broad  band  of  lilac,  a  colour  so  rarely 
found  in  birds,  that  he  does  not  recollect  any  example  of  the  same 
tint.  Mr.  Gould  has  hitherto  seldom  adopted  the  practice  of 
many  naturalists,  of  naming  new  species  from  individuals  con¬ 
nected  with  science ;  in  this  instance  he  has  been  induced  to 
depart  from  his  usual  course,  in  order  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Gould,  who  assisted  him  so 
zealously  and  with  such  talent  in  his  ornithological  pursuits.  For 
this  bird,  of  most  graceful  form  and  delicate  colour,  he  proposes 
the  name  of  Amadina  Gouldice . 

Psophodes  nigrogularis.  Psoph .  corpore  superiore  olivaceo; 
inferiore  cinereo  apud  latera  fusccscente,  abdornine  medio 
albo ;  caudd  pallidb  olivaceo- fused,  rectricibus  quatuor  ex - 
terms  apicem  versus  nigro  vittatis,  apicibus  albis ;  guld 
nigerrimd ,  strigd  albd  ab  angulo  mandibulce  inferioris  ten- 
dent  e  modb  nigro  inclusd. 

Plumage  of  the  upper  surface  olive;  under  surface  ashy,  passing 
into  brown  on  the  flanks  and  white  on  the  centre  of  the  abdomen; 
primaries  brown;  tail  light  olive-brown,  the  four  lateral  feathers 
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crossed  near  the  extremity  with  a  band  of  black,  and  tipped  with 
white ;  throat  deep  black,  with  a  stripe  of  white  from  the  angle 
of  the  lower  mandible,  just  within  the  black;  bill  dark  horn- 
colour;  irides  dark  brown;  feet  dark  horn-colour. 

Total  length,  6|  inches;  bill,  g;  wing,  3£;  tail,  4|;  tarsi,  1|. 

Hab.  Western  Australia. 

This  bird  has  all  the  characters  of  the  Psophodes  crepitans  in 
the  short  and  concave  form  of  its  wings  and  the  rounded  form  of 
the  tail,  but  differs  in  the  absence  or  very  slight  development  of 
the  crest. 

Amadina  Gouldije.  Am.  fronte,  loris  plumis  auricularibus, 
et  guld  splcndidb  nigris ;  notd  ab  oculis  circum  occiput  et 
per  latera  colli  tendente ,  ex  eerugine  viridi ,  gradatim  cum 
flavido-viridi  corporis  superiors  se  commiscente ;  fascid  per 
pectus  laid ,  lucidb  lilacino-purpured ;  corpore  inferiorc 
cerino . 

Male. — Forehead,  lores,  ear-coverts  and  throat  deep  velvety- 
black;  from  behind  the  eye,  round  the  occiput,  and  down  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  a  mark  of  verdigris-green,  gradually  blending 
into  the  yellowish  green  of  the  upper  surface  and  wings  ;  across 
the  breast  a  broad  band  of  shining  lilac-purple,  below  which  all 
the  under  surface  is  shining  wax 'yellow ;  bill,  flesh-white  at  the 
base,  tipped  with  blood-red  at  the  point ;  feet,  fleshy. 

Young  Female.— Head  grey ;  upper  surface  light  olive ;  under 
surface  pale  buff;  chin  white;  primaries  and  tail  brown;  irides 
dark  brown. 

Total  length,  3f  inches;  bill,  §;  wing,  2|;  tail,  1 | ;  tarsi,  g. 

Hab .  North-eastern  portion  of  Australia. 

Remarks. — The  young  of  this  species  killed  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
had  the  gape  on  each  side  ornamented  with  three  excrescences 
about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  moderate-sized  pin,  the  upper  and 
lower  of  which  were  of  a  bright  indigo-blue,  and  the  middle  one 
of  a  very  pale  yellow,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  five  small 
spots  of  purple,  forming  a  crescent  across  to  each  angle  of  the 
gape. 
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February  27,  1844. 

Mu.  Gould  laid  before  the  meeting  specimens  of  three  new 
species  of  Mammalia,  which  he  described  as 

Halmaturus  Houtmannii.  Hal .  Mas  facie  canescenti- 

cinered ,  f route  rufescente ,  spatio  inter  aures  auribusque  ex- 
ternil  nigrescenti-cinereis ;  nuchali  nigrescenti-fuscd ; 

dorso  saturate  fusco  griseo  irrorato ,  co/Zi  corporisque  late - 
Abus,  artubus  anticis  et  posticis  rufis ,  gutture  et  pectore 
fulvescenti-albis,  abdomine  cinereo ;  caudd  canescente9  su- 
perne  et  ad  apicem  nigrescente. 

Foemina  mare  assimilis ,  coloribus  pallidioribus.  Juniores 
nigrescenti-cinerei ,  colore  apud  dorsum  saturatiore . 

il/aZe. — Face  dark  grizled  grey,  stained  with  rufous  on 
the  forehead  ;  external  surface  of  the  ear  and  the  space  between 
the  ears  dark  blackish  grey  ;  sides  of  the  neck,  shoulders, 
fore-arms,  flanks,  and  hind-legs  rufous,  which  colour  is  palest  on 
the  flanks ;  a  line  of  obscure  blackish  brown  passes  down  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  spreads  into  the  dark  grizled  brown  of 
the  back ;  throat  and  chest  buffy  white ;  under  surface  of  body 
grey ;  tail  grizled  grey,  deepening  into  black  on  the  upper  side 
and  the  extremity ;  the  fur  is  somewhat  short,  coarse  and  ad- 
pressed  ;  the  base  bluish  grey,  succeeded  by  rufous,  then  white, 
and  the  extreme  tip  black.  Weight  12|lbs. 

Adult  Female . — Is  similar  in  colour  to  the  male,  but  of  a  more 
uniform  tint,  in  consequence  of  the  rufous  colouring  of  the 
shoulders  and  flanks  being  paler,  and  the  grizled  appearance  of 
the  back  not  so  bright.  Weight  81bs. 

The  young  is  dark  grizled  grey,  approaching  to  black,  particu¬ 
larly  along  the  back.  Weight  51bs. 

Adult  Male.  Female. 

Ft.  In.  Ft.  In. 

Length  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  ..3  6  3  4 

- of  tail  .  1  2$  1  2 

- of  tarsus  and  toes,  including  the  nail  0  5$  0  5$ 

- of  armband  hand,  including  the  nails  0  6  0  4 

- of  face  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to 

the  base  of  the  ear  .  0  0  4 

— - of  ear .  0  0  2J 
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Halmaturus  Dama.  Hal .  vellere  fusco,  canescente ,  rubes- 
cente  ad  nucham ,  ad  dorsum  imum ,  artas  anticos ; 

facie  cinered  rufo  lavatd ;  f route  spatio  inter  aures ,  auri - 
busque  externc  nigrescenti-cinereis  ;  artubus  posticis  pallidd 
fuscis  ;  caudd  canescente ,  corpore  inferior  e  pa  Hide  cinereo . 

General  colour  of  the  fur  grizled  brown,  becoming  of  a  reddish 
tint  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  arms  and  rump  ;  face  grey,  washed 
with  rufous  on  the  forehead;  outside  of  the  ears  and  the  space 
between  blackish  grey;  hinder  legs  light  brown;  tail  grizled  grey; 
ander  surface  of  the  body  pale  grey. 

Ft.  In. 


Length  from  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail. ...  2  11 

- of  tail . 1  2£ 

- of  tarsus  and  toes,  including  the  nail .  0  5f 

- of  arm  and  hand,  including  the  nails .  0 

- of  face  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  base  of  ear  0  4 

• - of  ear . 0  2| 


This  animal  is  closely  allied  to  and  is  nearly  the  same  size  as 
H.  Thetidis,  but  has  much  larger  ears,  and  the  fur  much  more 
dense  and  lengthened;  the  base  of  the  fur  is  bluish  grey,  to  which 
succeeds  reddish  brown,  then  silvery  white,  the  extreme  tips  being 
black. 

The  above  is  the  description  of  a  female;  the  male  will  doubt¬ 
less  prove  to  be  of  larger  size. 

It  is  very  numerous  on  the  islands  of  the  Houtmann’s  Abrolhos, 
and  also  inhabits  Western  Australia,  where  it  is  called  ‘  Dama/ 
by  the  aborigines. 

Lagorchestes  iiirsutus.  Lag.  arcnacco-fulvus,  dorso  gri - 
seo  irrorato ;  spatio  circumoculari  conspicub  rubescenti-fulvo ; 
auribus  mediocnbus,  externc  cinereo  fuscis,  intiis  pilis  albi - 
dis  obsitis ,  pedibus  flavescentifulvis. 

General  colour  of  the  fur,  particularly  on  the  hind  quarters  and 
under  sarface,  rich  sandy  buff ;  that  of  the  head  and  back  having 
a  grizled  appearance,  occasioned  by  each  hair  having  a  mark  of 
greyish  white  near  the  tip ;  the  fur,  which  is  exceedingly  soft,  is 
blackish  brown  at  the  base,  then  rufous,  the  whole  beset  with 
numerous  hairs,  which  gradually  increase  in  length  towards  the 
VOL.  ii.  no.  x.  2d 
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lower  part  of  the  body,  where  they  exceed  the  general  length  of 
the  fur  by  nearly  two  inches,  and  being  of  a  rich  rufous  tint,  give 
the  animal  a  very  conspicuous  appearance ;  broad  space  round 
the  eye  reddish  buff ;  ears  moderately  large,  greyish  brown  ex¬ 
ternally,  and  clothed  with  whitish  hairs  within  ;  feet  nearly 
uniform  yellowish  buff. 

Ft.  In. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail . 2  3| 

- of  tail .  0  10£ 

- of  tarsus  and  toes,  including  nail .  0 

• - of  arm  and  hand,  including  nails .  0  2f 

- of  face  from  tip  of  nose  to  base  of  ear .  0  3g 

- of  ear . 0  If 


The  above  is  the  description  of  a  male,  from  the  York  district 
of  Western  Australia,  where  it  is  called  by  the  aborigines  4  Woo- 
rup.’  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  well-marked  species,  distin¬ 
guished  from  every  other  member  of  its  genus  by  the  long  reddish 
hairs  of  the  rump.  The  extreme  tip  of  the  tail  is  white,  but 
whether  this  character  is  constant  or  not  is  at  present  unknown. 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Gould  read  the  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  describing 
the  habits,  &c.  of  some  Mammalia  and  Aves  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  : — 

“  With  respect  to  the  Kangaroos,  I  have  heard  of  the  little 
silver-haired  Lagorehestes  ( Lagorchestes  albipilis)y  and  have  tried 
hard  to  procure  a  specimen.  It  is  a  species  well  known  to  the 
natives  of  Moore's  river,  by  whom  it  is  called  ‘  Nar-nine,'  and  is 
only  to  be  found  in  densely  thick  scrub  on  flats,  and  on  the 
edges  of  swamps  where  the  small  brush  Melaleuca  grows  so  thickly 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  force  his  way  through ; 
its  runs  being  under  this,  the  animal  escapes  even  the  quick  eye 
of  a  native.  The  only  possible  means  of  obtaining  it  is  by  having 
a  number  of  natives  to  clear  the  spot,  and  two  or  three  with  guns 
and  dogs  to  watch  for  it. 

“  This  beautiful  little  animal  makes  no  nest,  but  squats  pre¬ 
cisely  like  a  hare,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  Johnson  Drum¬ 
mond.  Of  the  other  species  with  white  behind  the  ears  I  can 
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learn  very  little:  are  you  satisfied  it  is  not  a  variety?  I  have  seen 
many  with  white  spots  about  different  parts  of  the  head,  which  is 
said  by  all  the  hunters  to  be  a  common  occurrence ;  the  only  cha¬ 
racter  which  appears  to  me  to  approach  a  specific  difference  is 
the  redness  of  colouring,  which  has  been  often  observed  by 
hunters;  the  woolly  nature  of  the  fur  is  only  the  winter  covering 
common  to  all  of  them. 

“  The  grey  kangaroo,  Macropus  Ocydromus,  Gould,  of  which 
I  have  a  very  interesting  series,  has  very  thin  hair  in  summer, 
while  in  winter  the  coat  is  thick  and  woolly. 

“  The  male  is  called  Yoon-gur,  and  the  female  Work,  by  the 
aborigines.  This  large  kangaroo  is  tolerably  abundant  over  the 
whole  colony  of  Western  Australia,  from  King  George’s  Sound, 
south,  to  forty  miles  north  of  Moore’s  river,  the  farthest  point  1 
have  reached ;  it  does  not  appear  to  confine  itself  to  any  peculiar 
description  of  country,  being  as  often  seen  in  the  gum  forests, 
among  hills,  as  on  the  open  plains  and  clear  grassy  hillocks ;  it  is 
however  more  numerous  in  the  open  parts  of  the  country,  where 
it  is  not  so  liable  to  surprise.  In  travelling  from  Guildford  to 
York,  from  two  to  four  or  five  may  occasionally  be  met  with  ;  but 
farther  in  the  interior,  particularly  at  Gwangum  plains,  herds  of 
thirty  to  fifty  may  often  be  met  with :  further  south,  beyond  Ko- 
jenup,  they  are  still  more  numerous ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  seen 
in  any  part  of  Australia,  so  large  a  herd  as  the  one  I  met  with  on 
the  Gordon  plains  in  1840:  at  the  most  moderate  calculation, 
there  could  not  have  been  less  than  five  hundred  kangaroos ; 
several  of  the  party,  in  their  astonishment,  considered  there  were 
even  a  greater  number  than  I  have  stated. 

“  The  large  full  grown  male  is  termed  a  Buck  or  Boomer,  and 
attains  a  great  size,  when  he  becomes  a  most  formidable  oppo¬ 
nent  to  the  best  dogs  in  the  country,  few  of  which  will  ever  run  a 
large  Boomer;  this  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  few  in¬ 
stances  of  very  large  ones  being  killed.  It  is  not  by  their  greater 
speed  that  they  are  enabled  to  escape  ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
great  weight  in  some  measure  incapacitates  them  from  running 
fast,  or  to  any  great  distance,  so  that  almost  any  dog  may  over¬ 
take  them  ;  instead,  therefore,  of  running  away,  the  Boomer  in- 
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variably  turns  round  and  faces  his  pursuers,  erecting  himself  to 
his  full  height,  if  possible  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  thus 
awaits  the  rush  of  the  dogs,  endeavouring  to  strike  them  with  his 
powerful  hind-toe,  or  catching  them  in  his  fore-arms,  and  while 
thus  holding  them,  inflicting  dreadful  and  often  fatal  wounds  with 
his  foot.  Old  dogs  well  broken  in,  and  accustomed  to  hunting 
the  Boomer,  will  keep  him  at  bay  by  their  barking  till  the  hunter 
comes  up,  who  is  generally  furnished  with  a  short  heavy  stick, 
and  with  a  blow  or  two  on  the  head  brings  the  animal  down. 
Even  the  hunter  often  runs  a  hazard,  for  a  Boomer  will  frequently 
on  the  approach  of  man,  leave  the  dogs  and  attack  his  new  op¬ 
ponent  most  fiercely  ;  and  at  times  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  avoid 
being  severely  cut  in  attempting  to  kill  it.  When  closely  pur¬ 
sued  it  takes  to  the  water,  and  as  the  dogs  approach  catches 
them  in  its  arms  and  holds  them  under  him  till  drowned.  If  the 
water  be  too  shallow  for  drowning  them,  it  has  been  known  to 
catch  one  dog  and  place  it  beneath  its  feet,  while  courageously 
waiting  the  approach  of  a  second.  The  swiftest  runner  is  the 
female  of  the  first  year  before  having  young,  and  of  the  second 
year  with  her  first  young ;  at  this  age  her  speed  is  so  great,  that 
she  is  termed  the  ‘  Flying  Doe* ;  if  she  obtains  anything  like  a 
fair  start,  she  will  give  the  fleetest  dogs  a  long  and  severe  run, 
and  will  frequently  succeed  in  outstripping  them ;  upon  finding 
herself  too  closely  pressed,  she  attempts  to  evade  the  dogs  by 
making  a  sudden  leap,  almost  at  a  right  angle  with  her  course, 
and  the  dogs,  not  unfrequently  when  very  close  to  her,  and  at 
full  speed,  bound  past  her  to  such  a  distance,  that  by  the  time 
they  regain  the  track,  the  kangaroo  has  gained  so  much  ground 
as  to  get  fairly  away ;  but  this  stratagem  often  accelerates  her 
death,  for  in  turning  off  so  suddenly  the  whole  weight  is  thrown 
upon  one  limb ;  the  leg  is  consequently  broken,  the  animal  falls, 
and  the  next  moment  becomes  an  easy  prey.  Even  large  bucks 
are  sometimes  taken  in  this  way :  in  their  flight  and  anxiety  to 
escape  the  dogs,  they  often  run  against  a  stump  or  a  tree  with 
such  violence  as  to  be  killed  on  the  spot. 

“  It  would  scarcely  be  supposed,  from  seeing  this  animal  in  con¬ 
finement,  where  it  appears  so  quiet  and  harmless,  that  it  can  be 
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excited  to  rage  and  ferocity ;  yet  such  is  the  case  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Upon  finding  itself  without  a  chance  of  escape,  it  sum¬ 
mons  up  all  its  energies  for  a  last  struggle,  and  would  often  come 
off  victor  if  it  had  dogs  alone  to  contend  with.  The  moment  it 
sees  the  approach  of  man,  it  appears  to  know  instinctively  that 
he  is  its  most  formidable  opponent ;  its  lips  are  then  curved  and 
contracted ;  its  eyes  sparkle  with  rage,  and  seem  ready  to  start 
from  their  sockets  ;  its  ears  are  in  rapid  and  constant  motion,  and 
it  utters  its  peculiar  though  not  loud  voice — a  sort  of  smothered 
grunt,  half  hiss  or  hard  breathing ;  its  attention  is  totally  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  dogs  to  its  new  enemy ;  regardless  of  their  rush, 
it  loses  its  former  advantage;  and  the  dogs  having  once  fairly 
got  hold,  the  animal  is  easily  brought  down. 

“  If  a  female  with  a  tolerably  large  young  one  in  the  pouch  be 
pursued,  she  will  often,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  throw  the  little  creature 
out ;  whether  this  is  done  for  her  own  protection,  or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  misleading  the  dogs,  has  been  debated  by  hunters ;  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  former  is  the  case,  for  I  have  observed  that 
the  dogs  pass  on  without  noticing  the  young  one,  which  in  gene¬ 
ral  crouches  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  or  hides  itself  among  the  scrub 
without  attempting  to  run  or  make  its  escape  :  the  mother,  if 
she  eludes  her  pursuers,  doubtless  returns  for  her  offspring. 

“The  kangaroos  inhabiting  the  forests  are  invariably  much 
darker  and  have  a  thicker  coat  than  those  of  the  plains ;  the 
young  are  at  first  of  a  very  light  fawn-colour,  and  get  darker 
until  two  years  old  ;  from  this  age  they  again  become  lighter  in 
colour,  and  the  old  males  become  of  a  very  light  grey  ;  the  coat, 
as  already  mentioned,  being  in  the  summer  thin  and  hairy,  and 
in  the  winter  of  a  more  woolly  character.  It  is  no  unusual  occur¬ 
rence  to  find  them  with  white  marks  on  the  head,  particularly  a 
white  spot  between  the  eyes  or  on  the  forehead  ;  in  one  instance 
I  observed  the  whole  of  the  throat,  cheeks,  and  upper  part  of 
the  head  spotted  with  yellowish  white,  Albinoes  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  met  with.  The  largest  and  heaviest  kangaroo  of  this 
species,  of  which  I  have  any  authentic  account,  was  killed  at  the 
Murray,  and  weighed  I601bs.”* 

*  The  head,  feet,  and  fore-arms  were  exhibited. 
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u  Halmaturus  manicatus  : — Brush  and  Blue  Kangaroo  of  colo¬ 
nists  ;  Goorh-a}  aborigines  of  Perth  ;  Quarra,  aborigines  of  the 
interior. 

“  This  is  by  far  the  swiftest  and  most  difficult  kangaroo  to  pro¬ 
cure  with  dogs,  not  only  from  its  fleetness,  but  also  from  the  zig¬ 
zag  manner  of  its  successive  leaps  and  the  thick  brush  which  it 
inhabits ;  it  is  very  rarely  seen  in  the  open  country,  dwelling  in 
scrubby  districts,  and  the  very  facility  with  which  it  bounds  off 
and  rounds  the  clumps  of  bushes,  enables  it  to  make  its  escape 
with  comparative  ease  ;  during  the  heat  of  the  day  it  may  be  seen 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  thick  clump  of  bushes,  and  may  be 
often  approached  W'ithin  a  few  yards  before  it  bounds  from  its 
cover,  thus  affording  a  tolerably  easy  shot.  Weight  from  17  to 
211bs.,> 

“  Anous  stolidus. — The  Noddy  and  its  allied  species  are  the 
most  numerous  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Houtmann’s  Abrol- 
hos,  breeding  in  prodigious  numbers  ;  the  bird  lays  in  November 
and  December,  forming  a  nest  of  sea-weed  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  varying  in  height  from  four  to  eight  inches,  but 
without  anything  like  regularity  of  form  ;  the  top  is  nearly  flat, 
there  being  but  a  very  slight  hollow  to  prevent  the  egg  rolling  off : 
for,  like  others  of  the  Stemidce,  they  never  lay  but  a  single  egg. 
The  nests  are  so  completely  plastered  with  their  excrement,  that 
at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  material ;  they  are 
either  placed  on  the  ground,  in  a  clear  open  space,  or  on  the  tops 
of  the  thick  scrub,  over  the  Sterna  fuliginosa :  these  two  species 
incubate  together  in  the  utmost  harmony,  the  bushes  to  an  im¬ 
mense  extent  wearing  a  mottled  appearance,  from  the  great  mass 
of  birds  of  both  species  perched  on  the  top ;  the  male  Sterna 
fuliginosa  sitting  quite  close  to  the  nest  of  the  Noddy,  while  its 
mate  is  beneath,  performing  her  arduous  duties  of  incubation. 
On  walking  among  these  bird's  nests,  I  was  surprised  to  observe 
the  extreme  tenacity  with  which  they  kept  their  post ;  in  fact  they 
would  not  remove  off  the  egg  or  young,  but  suffered  themselves 
to  be  fairly  trod  upon,  or  taken  off  by  the  hand ;  and  so  thickly 
were  these  nests  placed,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  avoid 
crushing  either  birds  or  eggs  at  every  step.  In  the  middle  of 
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January  I  found  the  eggs  very  nearly  ready  to  hatch,  and  but 
few  young  birds  ;  in  numerous  instances  the  bird  would  suffer  me 
to  take  it  by  the  wing  and  throw  it  off  the  nest,  but  would  im  ¬ 
mediately  return,  although  I  was  still  standing  close  to  the  spot. 
There  would  be  an  overwhelming  increase  to  this  species  yearly 
but  for  one  check  which  nature  has  provided  against  it  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  lizard,  which  is  extremely  abundant  about  their  breed¬ 
ing-places,  and  which  finds  an  easy  prey  in  this  and  S.  fuliginosa. 
I  am  satisfied,  from  constant  observation,  that  on  an  average,  not 
more  than  one  out  of  every  twenty  birds  hatched  ever  reach  ma¬ 
turity,  or  live  long  enough  to  take  wing  ;  besides  this,  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  old  birds  are  constantly  killed  :  tliese  lizards  do  not 
eat  the  whole  bird,  but  merely  extract  the  brains  and  vertebral 
marrow ;  the  remainder  however  is  soon  cleared  off  by  the  Der- 
mestes  lardarius ,  which  is  here  in  amazing  numbers,  and  gave  me 
a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  and  constant  trouble  to  preserve  my 
collection  from  their  repeated  attacks.  I  did  not  observe  the 
Noddy  inhabiting  any  other  but  South  Island  ;  they  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  go  far  out  to  sea  to  feed,  finding  an  abundance  of  food 
immediately  outside  the  outer  reef;  nor  did  I  in  any  one  instance 
observe  it  feeding  in  the  smooth  quiet  water  between  the  outer  reef 
and  the  islands.  Their  food  consists  of  small  fish,  small  mollusca, 
medusas,  cuttle-fish,  &c.  Irides  brown,  bill  and  legs  blackish 
grey ;  flight  somewhat  heavy  and  very  irregular/' 

“  Anous  - ?  (Lesser  Noddy). — This,  although  an  allied 

species  to  the  Noddy,  is  totally  different  in  its  habits  of  incuba¬ 
tion,  and  is  even  much  more  numerous  than  the  former  ;  it  builds 
a  nest  of  sea-weed  on  the  branches  of  the  mangrove,  from  four 
to  ten  feet  above  the  ground ;  like  the  Noddy,  however,  it  is  truly 
gregarious,  arranging  their  nests  as  closely  as  possible ;  the  sea¬ 
weed  is  merely  thrown  across  the  branch  without  any  regard  to 
form,  till  they  have  a  heap  varying  from  two  to  four  inches  in 
height,  the  long  pieces  of  seaweed  in  many  instances  hanging 
beneath  the  branch,  which  makes  it  appear  a  much  larger  struc¬ 
ture  :  their  nests  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  completely 
white  from  their  excrement,  throwing  out  a  most  disagreeable 
and  sickly  odour,  which  is  perceptible  at  a  considerable  distance. 
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Although  there  are  large  groves  of  mangroves  on  other  islands, 
this  bird  only  inhabits  those  of  South  Island.  I  have  seen  many 
vast  flocks  of  birds,  but  I  must  confess  I  was  not  at  all  prepared 
for  the  surprise  I  experienced  in  witnessing  the  amazing  clouds 
(literally  speaking)  which  these  birds  present  when  congregating 
in  the  evening ;  while  they  had  their  young  to  feed,  their  depar¬ 
ture  and  return  with  food  during  the  day  in  one  direction  had  a 
most  singular  appearance.  From  their  breeding-place,  across 
the  smooth  water  to  seaward,  beyond  the  outer  reef,  is  a  distance 
of  about  four  miles,  and  this  entire  distance,  in  their  one  and 
regular  track,  wore  the  appearance  of  one  continuous  dark  line, 
from  their  prodigious  numbers.  After  the  young  were  enabled 
to  accompany  the  parent  birds,  I  observed  they  all  left  the  breed¬ 
ing  or  roosting-place  in  the  morning,  and  did  not  again  return 
till  evening,  apparently  the  first  comers  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
last  before  finally  roosting  for  the  night ;  it  is  when  thus  assem¬ 
bling  that  the  amazing  number  is  seen  to  perfection :  even  Au¬ 
dubon,  who  has  been  so  accustomed  to  see  such  vast  flocks  of 
the  passenger  pigeon,  could  hardly  avoid  expressing  surprise  if 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  birds  at  sunset,  moving  in 
one  immense  mass  over  and  around  their  roosting-place;  while 
the  noise  of  the  old  birds’  quack,  and  the  piping  whistle  of  the 
young  ones,  is  almost  deafening.  This  bird,  like  its  congener, 
lays  but  a  single  egg ;  it  commences  incubating  in  December,  and 
appears  to  be  the  exclusive  inhabitant  of  the  mangroves ;  and 
while  sitting  on  its  egg,  or  tending  its  young,  is  as  easily  caught 
as  the  Noddy,  suffering  itself  to  be  taken  off  its  nest  rather  than 
leave  it.  As  an  article  of  food  it  was  the  favourite,  several  hun¬ 
dreds  being  killed  almost  daily  during  our  stay  on  the  island. 
From  the  circumstance  of  this  bird  inhabiting  the  upper  branches 
may  be  attributed  its  numbers  being  greater  than  any  other  of 
the  numerous  birds  which  inhabit  the  islands,  the  lizards  being 
unable  to  climb  the  branches  with  the  facility  necessary  for  cap¬ 
turing  their  prey,  and  it  thus  escapes  their  repeated  attacks,  to 
which  the  others  must  at  all  times  be  subject  on  the  ground.” 
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ALGiE  OF  TASMANIA.  By  W.  H.  Harvey,  M.D.,  £c. 

(From  the  London  Journal  of  Botany,  August,  1844.; 

It  is  my  intention  to  publish  in  the  Journal  of  Botany,  under  the 
above  title,  descriptions  of  all  Marine  Plants  which  may  be  com¬ 
municated  from  Tasmania,  either  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  or  to 
myself.  At  present,  besides  the  parcel  about  to  be  noticed,  I 
have  under  examination  another  package  communicated  by  Mr. 
Gunn  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  in  1840,  the  description  of  which, 
long  since  commenced,  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  but  which 
will  shortly  appear  ;  and  one  from  Dr.  Jeanneret,  which  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  succeeding  paper.  These  several  parcels  are  so 
interesting,  and  contain  so  great  a  number  of  new  species,  as  to 
hold  out  the  promise  that  when  the  shores  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
are  more  fully  explored,  they  will  yield  a  Marine  Flora  richer  in 
species,  and  more  luxuriant  and  delicate  in  form  than  those  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  Florideai  (or  red-coloured 
sea-weeds)  of  these  shores  are  particularly  beautiful  and  curious, 
especially  those  of  the  tribe  Rhodomelece,  which  there,  seems  to 
put  on  its  highest  development.  We  are  less  acquainted  with 
the  Fucoideje  (olive-coloured  sea-weeds) ;  and  I  would  beg  es¬ 
pecially  to  request  the  attention  of  our  colonial  friends  to  these; 
and  in  doing  so,  would  pray  them  to  gather  specimens  of  the 
whole  frond,  including  the  main  stem  from  its  base  upwards.  In 
general,  the  specimens  of  Fucoidem  sent  to  Europe  are  so  broken, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  describe  them,  if  new  ;  or  to  refer  them  to 
the  several  described  species.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
Sargassa  and  Cystoseirce.  The  species  of  these  genera  are  known 
to  be  very  variable  in  their  characters,  often  producing  leaves  of 
different  form  on  different  parts  of  the  same  frond,  a  circumstance 
that  renders  it  particularly  difficult,  and  often  mischievous,  to 
make  descriptions  from  any  but  the  most  perfect  specimens,  or  a 
series  of  such. 

Should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  awaken  an  interest  in  this 
neglected  department  of  botany  among  Van  Diemen's  Land 
botanists,  and  should  they  place  in  my  hands  sufficient  materials 
for  an  “  Algologia  Tasmanica,”  it  is  my  wish  to  undertake  such 
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a  work  in  a  separate  form.  It  would  be  written  in  the  English 
language,  with  detailed  descriptions,  and  figures  to  illustrate  the 
genera  ;  and  I  should  especially  bear  it  in  mind  to  make  descrip¬ 
tions  intelligible  to  the  amateur  botanist,  whose  knowledge  of 
botany  is  picked  up  on  a  visit  to  the  sea-sliore  in  the  summer 
time. 

W.  H.  H. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin ,  June  24,  1844. 

No.  1. — Description  of  Alg.&  gathered  at  George  Town ,  Van 

Diemen’ s  Land ,  and  communicated  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  by 

Ronald  C.  Gunn,  Esq. 

Series  1. — RHODOSPERME.ZE  or  FLORIDEJE. 

Tribe  1. — Riiodomeleje,  J .  Ag, 

1.  Claudea  elegans ,  Lam. — George  Town,  R .  Gunn ,  Esq.>  n. 

1261. 

Of  all  the  marine  Algce  there  is  none  to  which  a  greater  interest 
attaches  than  to  the  Claudea  elegans  of  Lamouroux  ( Fucus 
Claudei ,  Turn.  Hist.  Fuc.  t.  243).  Its  extreme  rarity,  the  great 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  only  specimens  hitherto 
seen  in  Europe  were  gathered  by  the  unfortunate  Peron,  and  the 
uncertainty  so  long  attached  to  its  exact  habitat — (“  on  the  coast 
of  New  Holland/*  being  rather  a  vague  direction)  : — these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  combined  with  its  beauty  and  extraordinary  struc¬ 
ture,  have  long  made  it  to  Sir  William  J.  Hooker  and  myself  the 
Algological  treasure  that  we  most  wished  to  possess.  Our  de¬ 
light  may  then  be  imagined  when  in  a  parcel  which  has  just 
reached  Sir  William  from  Ronald  Gunn,  Esq.,  we  find  three  fine 
specimens  of  Claudea  elegans ,  two  of  them  bearing  an  abundance 
of  capsular  fruit  (or  keramidia ).  One  of  these  specimens,  Sir 
William  has,  with  his  usual  kindness,  presented  to  me,  and  as  the 
capsular  fruit  of  Claudea  has  never  before  been  seen  by  botanists, 
a  short  description  of  it,  with  an  accompanying  figure,  may  be 
interesting. 

The  three  specimens  now  received  from  Mr.  Gunn,  were  ga¬ 
thered  by  him  in  January,  1843,  on  the  coast  near  George  Town, 
Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Besides  these,  I  only  know  that  two  others 
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exist  in  Europe,  one  in  the  Paris  Herbarium,  from  which  Turner’s 
plate  was  drawn,  the  other  in  the  rich  collection  of  Robert 
Brown,  Esq.  These  latter  specimens  are  plentifully  sprinkled 
over  with  sphcerosporous  fructification  (, stichidia ),  as  figured  by 
Turner  and  Lamouroux,  and  described  by  various  other  authors. 
Our  specimens  on  the  contrary  are,  two  of  them  furnished  with 
sporideous  fructification  (Keramidia);  the  other  is  scarcely  in 
fruit,  but  in  one  of  its  leaves  there  are  two  sphserosporous  recep¬ 
tacles,  or  stichidia. 

The  Keramidia  or  capsules  are  large,  membranous,  somewhat 
inflated,  mammilliform,  furnished  with  a  perforated  nipple,  and 
they  contain  a  dense  globular  mass  of  pyriforfn  sporidia  fixed  on 
the  apices  of  filaments  which  issue  from  a  central  placenta. 
They  are  placed  at  the  apex  of  short,  secund  ramuli  which  spring 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  rachis  of  a  leaf;  or,  morphologically 
speaking,  the  pectinate  ribs  of  what  should  normally  be  a  fene¬ 
strated  leaf,  destitute  of  connecting  bars,  are  shortened,  widened 
and  inflated  on  one  side  near  the  apex,  but  below  the  extreme 
point ;  and  produce  from  a  point  on  their  midrib,  within  the  in¬ 
flated  portion,  a  cluster  of  sporidia ;  the  inflated  portion  forming, 
as  above  described,  the  membranous  pericarp  of  the  keramidium. 
Sometimes  the  whole  leaf  is  converted  into  a  raceme  of  such 
pedicellated  capsules,  and  sometimes  of  two  leaves  which  arise 
from  the  same  point  of  the  stem,  one  is  entirely  changed  into 
capsules,  the  other  developed  into  a  falcate  net-work  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  plant. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Agardh,  jun.,  is  correct  in  referring 
Claudea  to  the  Rhodomelece ,  notwithstanding  some  minor  dis¬ 
crepancies,  which  have  induced  M.  Decaisne  to  place  it  in  a 
separate  family  which  he  calls  Anomalophyllea.  The  kerami¬ 
dium  described  above  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
Dasija ,  and  though  the  vegetation  of  Claudea  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  yet  its  structure  is  not  so  anomalous  as  at  first  sight  it  seems 
to  be,  nor  do  I  think  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  ramuli  being 
united  into  a  net-work  sufficient  of  itself  to  constitute  a  distinct 
family.  It  is  on  a  difference  in  fructification,  however,  that  M. 
Decaisne  chiefly  insists ;  and  certainly  he  has  had  much  fuller 
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opportunities  of  studying  the  stichidia  than  I  possess,  and  to  these 
organs  he  appears  to  attribute  a  higher  place  in  classification  than 
to  the  keramidia ;  for  I  find  that  he  separates  j Dasya  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Polysiphonia ,  to  associate  it  with  Callitham- 
nion.  This  does  not  appear  to  me  a  natural  arrangement  while 
such  a  plant  as  Polysiphonia  byssoidcs  exists,  which  presents  the 
stem  and  fruit  of  a  Polysiphonia ,  with  the  single  tubed,  byssoid 
ramuli  of  Dasya. 

As  the  frond  of  Claudea  is  proliferous,  its  divisions,  as  its 
growth  extends,  are  but  a  repetition  of  the  first  formed  frond,  the 
whole  consisting  of  a  congeries  of  falcate,  unilateral,  seemingly 
skeleton  leaves,  every  new  leaf  springing  from  the  back  of  the 
midrib  of  the  older  leaf.  By  explaining  therefore  the  formation 
of  a  single  leaf,  we  shall  learn  that  of  the  whole  frond.  If  we 
take  a  full  grown  leaf  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  we  can 
learn  but  little  from  it,  the  processes  of  metamorphose  having 
been  completed,  and  we  shall  be  liable  to  fall  into  erroneous  con¬ 
jectures  on  the  subject.  But  by  taking  off  a  young  leaf  which  is 
not  yet  unrolled  from  its  circinate  vernation,  and  is  still  but  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  manner  of  growth  in  this  remark¬ 
able  plant  may  be  very  clearly  seen.  At  this  age  the  future  leaf 
is  found  to  consist  of  a  lanceolate  lamina,  furnished  with  a  strong 
midrib,  acute,  and  resembling  the  leaf  of  Delesseria  hypoylossum 
in  form,  rolled  inwards  at  the  apex,  in  a  circinate  manner ;  its 
midrib  producing  at  right  angles  with  the  lamina,  and  on  the 
surface  towards  which  the  apex  rolls,  a  series  of  processes  or  leaf¬ 
lets  (the  nervures  of  the  future  leaf)  of  similar  form  and  structure 
to  the  leaf  from  whose  midrib  they  spring,  set  at  equal  distances 
to  each  other,  and  continuing  from  a  short  way  above  the  base  of 
the  leaf  to  its  apex.  As  these  leaflets  increase  in  size,  the  lowest 
in  the  series  emits  from  its  midrib  along  the  upper  face,  a  similar 
series  of  processes,  which,  springing  from  it  upwards  and  lengthen¬ 
ing,  meet  with  the  back  of  the  leaflet  placed  next  in  order  above, 
and  parallel  with  it,  and  become  united  to  it,  forming  a  series  of 
bars ;  and  this  process  goes  on  until  all  the  leaflets  are  linked  to¬ 
gether.  Finally  a  similar  connection  by  processes  occurs  among 
the  bars,  and  the  net  work  of  the  leaf  is  then  ready  to  unroll  and 
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expand.  In  the  leaflet  which  I  examined,  and  which  I  explain 
as  above,  the  processes  or  leaflets  near  the  apex,  and  for  a  long 
wav  below  it,  were  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  merely 
being  subulate  teeth  pectinately  inserted,  gradually  increasing  in 
length,  and  becoming  of  a  lanceolate  form  as  they  were  farther 
from  the  apex  ;  those  next  them  had  teeth  in  various  stages  of 
development,  proceeding  from  their  midribs  on  the  upper  surface; 
and  only  the  lower  ones  were  united  by  bars,  and  these  only  in 
their  lower  parts.  What  1  have  above  called  u  leaf  ”  or  the 
lanceolate  lamina,  becomes  eventually  the  rachis  of  the  compound 
leaf,  and  finally  the  stem ;  the  leaflets  become  the  main  nerves  of 
the  net- work,  or,  in  fertile  plants,  the  stalks  of  the  capsules. 

2.  Dictyomenia  tridens,  Grev. ;  fronde  lineari,  membranacea,  re¬ 

ticulata,  bi-tripinnata,  costata,  costa  ante  apicem  evanescente, 
pinnis  pinnulisque  crebris,  apicem  versus  sensim  minoribus, 
erecto-patentibus,  margine  dentibus  tri-multifidis  ornatis  ; 
axillis  dentorum  rotundatis;  keramidiis  globosis,  sessilibus; 
stichidiis _ ? — Fucus  tridens,  Turn.  t.  255. 

George  Town,  V.  J).  L.,  R.  Gunny  Esq.,  n.  1280. — Fronds 
6-8  inches  long  or  more,  from  a  line  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  breadth,  flat  and  membranaceous,  linear,  tapering  to  the 
base  and  apex,  furnished  in  the  lower  part  with  a  strong  midrib, 
which  gradually  becomes  thinner  and  fainter  as  it  approaches  the 
upper  part,  and  nearly  or  quite  disappears  below  the  apex,  sim¬ 
ple  or  divided  into  3-4  principal  stems  ;  stems  or  main  branches 
bi-tripinnate,  with  an  ovate  circumscription ;  pinnee  closely  set, 
erecto-patent,  with  rounded  axils;  pinnules  similar;  and  the 
margin  in  every  part  of  the  frond  save  the  denuded  bases  ot  old 
stems,  furnished  with  minute,  tooth-like,  forked,  trifid,  or  4-6  fid 
ramuli,  about  a  line  in  length,  occasionally  elongating  into  pin¬ 
nules.  Colour  dark  reddish  brown  or  chesnut.  Capsules  or 
Keramidia  nearly  globose,  wide  mouthed,  sessile  on  the  tooth¬ 
like  marginal  processes. 

3.  Pollexfenia  pedicellata,  Harv. 

Pollexfenia,  Nov.  Gen. 

Fronds  plana,  membranacea,  purpureo-rosea,  expansa,  enervia, 
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lacero-fissa,  reticulata,  e  cellulis  polygouis  formata.  Kerami- 
dia  ovata,  apiculata,  poro  pertusa,  pericarpio  crasso  carnoso,  e 
frondis  pagina  orientia,  sessilia  v.  pedicellata  granulis  pyrifor- 

inibus  basifixis  fceta.  Stichidia . ?— Algse  Capenses  et 

Australasias,  habitu  Nitopbylli,  structurd  Dictyomenite  affine s . 
This  genus,  founded  on  a  plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  inscribed  to  the  Rev.  John  Pollexfen  of  Bradford,  an 
accomplished  British  botanist  and  algologist,  who  has  explored 
the  marine  flora  or  the  Orkneys  with  much  success. 

Pollexfenia  pedicellata,  Harv.;  fronde  latissima  dichotome  laci- 
niata ;  segmentis  divaricatis,  longitudinaliter  pellucido-striatis ; 
sinubus  rotundatis ;  apicibus  obtusis  ;  keramidiis  ovatis,  pedi- 
cellatis. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gun?i,  Esq.,  1272  and  1274.— 
Frond  4-5  inches  long,  and  about  equally  broad,  delicately  mem¬ 
branaceous,  with  an  orbicular  outline,  more  or  less  deeply  divided 
in  a  dichotomous  manner;  the  segments  spreading  and  the 
spaces  between  them  remarkably  wide  and  rounded  ;  the  apices 
obtuse  and  broad,  and  the  margin  flat  and  without  teeth.  The 
substance  is  very  thin,  highly  reticulated  as  in  Nitophyllum,  and 
destitute  ot  rib  or  veins,  but  the  frond  is  traversed  through  its 
entire  extent  with  a  wide  band  of  pellucid  longitudinal  filaments 
which  run  through  its  centre,  and  give  the  appearance,  under  a 
pocket  lens,  of  pellucid  striae.  These  filaments  originate  at  the 
base  of  the  frond,  and  radiate  towards  all  the  segments,  passing 
through  the  middle  portion  of  each,  and  evidently  supply  the 
place  of  midrib,  though  they  do  not  assume  its  appearance.  They 
are  most  obvious  towards  the  apices,  which  is  not  generally  the 
case  with  ribs  or  veins.  Colour  probably  a  purplish  rose  red, 
rather  inclining  to  brownish  red  in  drying.  Keramidia  abun¬ 
dantly  scattered  over  both  surfaces  of  the  frond,  ovate,  acumi¬ 
nate,  home  on  stalks  as  long  as  themselves.  Stichidia  unknown. 
It  adheres  to  paper. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  species  which  I  have  sent  to  several 
of  my  friends  either  as  “  Rytiphlmal  n.  sp.,”  or  “  Nov  Gen.” 
may  be  thus  characterised  . — 

Pollexfenia  lacihiata,  Harv. ;  fronde  fiabelliformi  basi  cuncata,  in 
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segmentis  lineari-cuneatis,  laciniatis,  palmato-multifidis,  vel 
subdichotomis,  erecto-patentibus,  profunde  fissa ;  margine  la- 
cero-dentato  ;  sinubus  obtusis  ;  apicibus  laceratis  ;  keramidiis 
sessilibus. 

At  Muysenberg,  False  Bay,  C.  B.  S.,  growing  with  Thamno- 
phora  corallorhiza  near  low  water  mark,  W,  H .  Harvey .  Fronds 
tufted,  6-7  inches  high,  narrow  at  the  base,  becoming  gradually 
wider  till  they  are  half  an  inch  broad ;  then  spreading  with  a  fan¬ 
shaped  or  broadly  ovate  outline,  and  divided  in  a  partly  dicho¬ 
tomous,  partly  pinnate  manner,  the  segments  generally  half  an 
inch  wide,  nearly  linear,  erecto-patent,  and  again  dividing  in  the 
same  irregular  manner.  The  axils  every  where  rounded,  but  not 
very  broad.  The  apices  generally  jagged ;  and  the  margin  either 
toothed,  lacero-dentate  or  almost  ciliate  at  times.  Keramidia 
sessile,  generally  near  the  margin,  few  on  each  frond,  depresso- 
ovate  or  mainillseform,  thick  and  fleshy.  Stichidia  unknown. 
Colour  fine  purple-red,  with  iridescent  tints  when  fresh,  becoming 
darker  and  duller  on  drying.  It  adheres  to  paper. 

4.  Dasya  naccarioides ,  Harv. ;  caule  crasso,  longissimo,  indiviso, 
ramiscpie  nudo,  cartilagineo  ;  ramis  alternis,  pinnatis  vel  sub- 
bipinnatis ;  pinnatis ;  pinnis  claveeformibus,  filis  verticillatis, 
dichotomis,  articulatis,  minimis,  densissime  vestitis ;  filorum 
axillis  patentibus,  articulis  inferioribus  subduplo,  superioribus 
quadruplo  diatnetro  longioribus ;  stichidiis  oblongis,  obtusis, 
sphmrosporas  biseriales  includentibus. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R .  Gunn ,  Esq,,  n.  1287. — Stem  12 
inches  long  or  more,  1-2  lines  thick,  cartilaginous,  shrinking  in 
drying,  quite  naked,  undivided  but  furnished  from  base  to  apex 
at  distances  varying  from  \  inch  to  an  inch,  with  spreading, 
alternate,  undivided  branches  similar  to  the  stem,  but  only  one 
fourth  of  its  diameter.  These  produce  a  third  series  of  undi¬ 
vided  branchlets  or  pinnae,  which  are  also  about  J  the  diameter 
of  the  branches;  and  in  luxuriant  specimens  another  series  is 
probably  borne.  All  the  divisions  are  alternate,  and  generally  a 
considerable  space  intervenes  between  both  branches  and  branch- 
lets.  The  branches  like  the  stem  are  naked;  the  branchlets 
alone,  which  diminish  in  size  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the 
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branches,  are  furnished  with  the  filamentous  articulate  ramelli 
characteristic  of  the  genus.  These  ramelli  are  very  minute, 
scarcely  J  of  a  line  long,  horizontally  patent,  whorled,  rising 
from  broad  bases  or  slightly  foliaceous  expansions,  many  times 
dichotomous,  with  patent  axils;  their  lower  part  thick,  with 
short  joints,  the  upper  gradually  attenuated,  with  long  joints. 
Stichidia  borne  on  the  ramelli,  sessile,  oblong,  subobtuse  or 
slightly  mucronate,  containing  a  double  row  of  3-parted  tetras- 
pores.  Colour  of  the  frond  pale  red,  of  the  ramuli  rosy. — The 
habit  of  this  plant  is  something  like  that  of  Naccaria  Wigghii, 
especially  in  the  club-shaped  branchlets ;  but  it  is  a  true  species 
of  Dasya. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PROGRESS  OF  DISCOVERY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

( From  the  London  Colonial  Gazette ,  March ,  1845.; 

The  following  extracts  from  a  file  of  Perth  (Western  Australia) 
papers,  which  we  have  this  week  received,  do  not  add  much  that 
is  positive  to  our  knowledge  of  Australian  geography,  but  they 
are  pregnant  with  suggestion.  The  really  curious  native  tradition 
(III.),  reported  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  would  be  still  more  important 
if  it  could  be  ascertained  to  have  existed  among  the  natives  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  settling  of  the  white  men  amongst  them.  So  long 
as  there  remains  uncertainty  on  this  point  the  suspicion  will  ob¬ 
trude  itself  that  the  legend  is  but  a  native  version  of  the  story  of  Abel 
told  them  by  some  settler.  The  coincidence  between  the  “  mano 
Colorado ”  of  Yucatan,  and  the  “  red  hand”  of  North-West  Aus¬ 
tralia  (II.)  is  suggestive.  From  Easter  Island  to  New  Guinea  we 
find  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  occupied  at  the  time  of  their  earliest 
discovery  by  two  co-existing  races — the  black  and  brown  races. 
In  many  islands  we  find  what  appears  to  be  a  mulatto  race.  The 
canoes  with  high  stems,  carved,  and  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl, 
appear  originally  to  belong  to  the  black  race,  the  proa  with  its 
outrigger  to  the  brown  ;  but  occasionally  we  find  each  race  adopt¬ 
ing  the  peculiar  vessel  of  the  other.  The  relations  of  these  two 
races  are  in  general  hostile  ;  but  the  existence  of  a  mulatto  race, 
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and  the  adoption  of  each  other's  inventions,  indicate  intervals  of 
amiable  contact.  The  stream  of  tendency  in  the  migrations  of 
these  races  is  unknown.  While  the  ancient  structures  in  Easter 
Island  suggest  the  idea  of  a  Peruvian  origin  of  the  brown  race, 
and  a  migration  to  the  west,  the  sugar-cane,  with  its  Malay  name, 
in  Otalieite,  suggests  a  migration  to  the  east.  Possibly  there 
were  alternating  sets  of  the  tide  of  migration — sometimes  in  the 
one  direction,  sometimes  in  the  other.  We  may  thus  imagine  a 
communication  in  the  lapse  of  ages  between  Yucatan  and  North- 
West  Australia ;  more  especially  as  the  natives  of  the  latter  coast, 
where  the  sculptures  alluded  to  are  found,  do  come  into  contact 
with  the  brown — if,  indeed,  they  are  not  themselves  a  mulatto 
race.  This  single  fact  cannot  justify  a  hypothesis,  but  it  warrants 
a  search  in  the  direction  it  indicates.  The  discovery  of  skulls  of 
cattle  of  a  race  not  known  to  have  been  imported  into  Western 
Australia,  and  said  to  have  existed  there  previous  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  colony  (I.),  points  to  more  practically  important 
discoveries  than  either  of  the  preceding  notices.  It  may,  as  Mr. 
Drummond  conjectures,  indicate  a  tract  of  fertile  country,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  place  where  the  skulls  were  found  to  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Darling;  at  all  events  it  seems  to  indicate  a  good  pasture 
country  to  the  immediate  north-east.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  an 
expedition  should  be  set  on  foot  to  follow  up  Mr.  Drummond’s  dis¬ 
covery.  The  spot  at  which  he  found  the  skulls  appears  to  be  the 
vacant  space  immediately  north-east  of  Toodyay,  on  the  map  of 
Western  Australia,  by  Arrowsmith,  in  the  “  Papers  :  Aborigines, 
Australian  Colonies  :  Sessional  Paper  627 :  1844.” 

I.  Discovery  in  the  North-East  Countries  or  Western 

Australia. 

“  We  learn  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Drummond  has  lately  dis¬ 
covered  two  very  fine  tracts  of  land  to  the  northward  ;  the  one 
about  50  miles  N.E.  of  the  Toodyay,  and  the  other  beyond  that 
again.  The  precise  particulars  have  not  reached  us,  but  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  both  these  tracts  are  of  very  considerable  extent, 
and  are  equal  in  fertility  to  anything  yet  seen  in  the  colony. 
There  would  appear,  however,  to  be  one  important  drawback, 
viz.,  the  want  of  permanent  water,  of  which  we  understand  that 
Mr.  Drummond  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any  certain  trace, 
voi..  n.  xo.  x.  2  E 
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It  is  not  the  least  singular  among  the  various  contrarieties  of  this 
curious  land,  that  wherever  there  is  abundance  of  good  feed  there 
is  a  dearth  of  water  ;  and  wherever  there  is  plenty  of  water  the 
feed  is  sure  to  be  scanty.  This  will  appear  highly  paradoxical  to 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  country,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless;  almost  universally  the  case  wherever  discovery  has 
gone  in  this  colony.  We  understand  that  it  is  Mr.  Drummond’s 
intention  to  pursue  his  explorations  as  far  as  Smith’s  Range 
(which  lies  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Moresby’s  Flat- 
topped  Range),  in  the  expectation  that  the  good  land  will  be  found 
to  extend  thus  far.  In  this  expectation  we  fear  that  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  will  be  disappointed,  as,  from  the  examination  made  of  the 
country  from  Wizard  Peak,  by  Capt.  Stokes,  of  H.M.S.  Beagle , 
the  country  for  forty  miles  north,  south,  and  east  appears  to  be 
of  a  very  uninviting  description.  There  is  one  circumstance  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Drummond’s  late  discoveries  which  appears  to 
us  especially  worthy  of  attention.  The  country  he  speaks  of  is 
scattered  over  with  the  bones  of  oxen,  principally  skulls,  all  of 
them  bearing  remarkably  wide  branching  horns — a  peculiarity  not 
possessed  by  any  of  the  breeds  imported  into  this  colony  by  our¬ 
selves,  and  so  striking  as  to  have  attracted  Mr.  Drummond’s  par¬ 
ticular  attention.  Upon  inquiry  among  the  natives,  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  existence  and  origin  of  these  cattle,  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  was  informed  by  a  very  intelligent  native  that  they  were 
there  long  before  the  settlement  of  this  colony;  the  native  in 
question,  who  is  supposed  to  be  about  forty  years  old,  declaring 
that  he  distinctly  remembered  cattle  being  killed  there  by  his 
father,  *  when  he  was  a  little  boy.’  It  would  seem  also  that  wild 
cattle  still  exist  in  the  locality,  for  the  natives  also  complained  to 
Mr.  Drummond  that  they  thought  it  very  hard  that  the  Governor 
would  not  allow  them  to  kill  these  wild  cattle,  as  it  was  certain 
that  they  never  belonged  to  any  of  the  settlers,  but  were  in  the 
country  long  before  they  came  to  it.  There  does  not  appear  any 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and  upon  them 
Mr.  Drummond  has  built  up  a  very  probable  theory,  viz.,  that 
these  cattle  proceed  from  stock  that  have  gone  astray  from  New 
South  Wales,  having  thus,  in  course  of  years,  found  their  way 
across  the  entire  continent  of  New  Holland !  If  we  take  for 
granted  all  that  has  been  supposed  of  the  barren  and  desolate 
character  of  the  interior,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  such  a  migration 
possible ;  but  then  again  here,  undoubtedly,  are  the  remains  of 
cattle  presenting  the  marked  peculiarity  we  have  mentioned,  and 
as  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  natives’  statements, 
we  venture  to  conclude  that  the  unknown  interior  is  by  no  means 
so  universally  sterile  as  has  been  supposed.  If  these  cattle  had 
their  origin  in  the  manner  indicated,  there  must  be  at  least  one 
good  line  by  which  the  country  may  be  traversed  from  east  to 
west,  and  if  there  is  one  line  we  see  no  reason  why  there  may  not 
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be  fifty  lines.  One  thing,  we  think,  is  very  clear — that  if  the 
means  of  communication  are  afforded  at  all,  it  must  be  to  the 
northward,  and,  indeed,  far  in  the  interior;  the  seacoast  line 
1'rom  east  to  west,  for  many  miles  from  the  coast,  being  known  to 
be  impracticable.  There  is  one  other  thing  that  we  may  observe 
with  reference  to  this  newly-discovered  country.  The  alleged  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  permanent  water  would  seem  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  presence  of  cattle ;  and  there  is  thus  at  least  a  strong 
probability  that  permanent  water  must  exist  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  possible  that 
these  tracts  are  only  frequented  by  the  cattle  in  the  wet  season, 
and  that  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  year  they  retire  to  other  places. 
As  an  argument  against  the  existence  of  permanent  water,  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  Mr.  Drummond  has  detected  the  presence  of  salt 
throughout  all  his  explorations  of  the  country  in  question,  and 
has  discovered  several  plants  which  grow  only  in  such  a  locality ; 
among  others,  the  plant  which  yields  the  true  barilla  of  commerce. 
Mr.  Drummond  also  found  a  European  plant  of  the  parsley  tribe, 
which  he  has  not  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  colony,  and  which 
he  considers  must  have  been  introduced  to  that  spot  by  the  cattle 
in  question ;  an  additional  reason  for  inferring  their  migration 
from  a  distant  settlement.  We  trust  that,  on  his  return,  Mr. 
Drummond  will  not  hesitate  to  publish  full  particulars  of  his  ex¬ 
plorations.” — Inquirer  (Western  Australia),  Nov.  6,  1844. 

II.  El  Mano  Colorado. 

“  On  reading  6  Incidents  of  Travels  in  Yucatan,’  by  J.  L.  Ste¬ 
phens,  published  at  New  York  in  1843,  we  were  much  struck  at 
the  mention  made,  we  believe  for  the  first  time,  of  the  mano  Colo¬ 
rado,  or  red  hand,  which  Mr.  Stephens  observed  so  frequently, 
both  on  the  external  surface  of  the  stones  used  in  the  erection  of 
sundry  of  the  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  which  he  explored  in 
Yucatan,  as  well  as  in  the  mortar  in  the  interior  of  the  walls  after 
they  had  been  opened.  Mr.  Stephens  describes  the  appearance 
of  the  mano  Colorado  as  follows : — ‘  Over  the  cavity  left  in  the 
mortar  by  the  removal  of  the  stone  were  two  conspicuous  marks, 
which  afterwards  stared  us  in  the  face  in  all  the  ruined  buildings 
of  the  country ;  they  have  the  prints  of  a  red  hand,  with  the  thumb 
and  fingers  extended — not  drawn  or  painted,  but  stamped  by  the 
living  hand,  the  pressure  of  the  palm  upon  the  stone.  He  who 
made  it  stood  before  it  alive  as  we  did,  and  pressed  his  hand, 
moistened  with  red  paint,  hard  against  the  stone.  The  seam  and 
creases  of  the  palm  were  clear  and  distinct  in  the  impression. 
There  was  something  life-like  about  it  that  waked  exciting 
thoughts,  and  almost  presented  the  image  of  the  departed  inha¬ 
bitant  hovering  about  the  building.  There  was  one  striking  fea¬ 
ture  about  these  hands :  they  were  exceedingly  small;  either  of 
our  own  spread  over  and  completely  hid  them ;  and  this  was  in- 
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teresting,  from  the  fact  that  we  had  ourselves  remembered,  and 
heard  remarked  by  others,  that  the  smallness  of  the  hands  and 
feet  was  a  striking  feature  in  the  formation  of  the  Indian  of  the 
present  day/  Mr.  Stephens  seems  to  think  these  impressions 
were  made  by  the  builders  of  the  temples  in  which  they  were 
usually  found,  and  constituted  the  mark  of  the  master  mason  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  work.  Our  object  in  making  this  remark  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  those  fond  of  indulging  in  these  speculations, 
to  the  striking  similarity  between  the  memo  Colorado  described  by 
Mr.  Stephens  and  the  impression  of  the  red  hand  which  has  been 
occasionally  found  on  the  granite  rocks,  and  in  the  caves  of  this 
colony,  and  much  more  extensively  on  the  N.W.  coast,  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Grey,  during  his  explorations  on  the  Glenelg.  Although  we 
admit  that  there  is  not  much  probability  of  any  affinity  between 
the  inhabitants  of  this  continent  and  those  of  Yucatan,  still  it  is 
possible ;  and  such  of  our  readers  as  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  learned  and  unlearned  speculations  that  have 
been  made  as  to  the  origin  and  affinity  of  nations,  will  readily 
confess  that  far  greater  results  have  been  aimed  at,  and  more  im¬ 
portant  conclusions  come  to,  on  the  strength  of  much  weaker 
evidence  than  is  afforded  by  the  mano  Colorado .  At  all  events 
we  have  thought  the  coincidence  worth  recording/7 — Inquirer , 
Oct.  16,  1844. 

III.  Native  Tradition  of  Western  Australia. 

“  Mr.  Armstrong,  interpreter  to  the  natives,  has  communicated 
to  us  the  following  curious  tradition  : — ‘  The  natives  state  that 
they  have  been  told,  from  age  to  age,  that  when  man  first  began 
to  exist  there  were  two  beings,  male  and  female,  named  *  Wal- 
lyne-yup’  (the  father)  and  1  Doronnop,’  (the  mother) ;  that  they 
had  a  son,  named  4  Bin-dir-woor,7  who  received  a  deadly  wound, 
which  they  carefully  endeavoured  to  heal,  but  totally  without 
success;  whereupon  it  was  declared  by  Wal-lyne-yup  that  all 
who  came  after  him  should  also  die  in  like  manner  as  his  son 
died.  Could  the  wound  but  have  been  healed  in  this  case,  being 
the  first,  the  natives  think  death  would  have  had  no  power  over 
them.  The  place  where  the  scene  occurred,  and  where  Bin-dir- 
woor  was  buried,  the  natives  imagine  to  have  been  on  the  southern 
plains,  between  Clarence  and  the  Murray;  and  the  instrument 
used  is  said  to  have  been  a  spear,  thrown  by  some  unknown  being, 
and  directed  by  some  supernatural  power/  The  tradition  goes 
on  to  state,  that  e  Bin-dir-woor,  the  son,  although  deprived  of 
life,  and  buried  in  his  grave,  did  not  remain  there,  but  rose  and 
went  to  the  west,  to  the  unknown  land  of  spirits,  across  the  sea. 
The  parents  followed  after  their  son,  but  (as  the  natives  suppose) 
were  unable  to  prevail  upon  him  to  return,  and  they  consequently 
have  remained  with  him  ever  since/  Mr.  Armstrong  says  of  this 
tradition  that 1  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  truth,  and  the  most 
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reasonable,  he  has  yet  heard  among  the  natives;’  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  highly  curious,  as  showing  their  belief  that  man  originally 
was  not  made  subject  to  death,  and  as  giving  the  first  intimation 
we  have  heard  of  their  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  death  was 
introduced  into  the  world,” — Inquirer,  Nov.  13,  1844. 


ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 


On  October  30,  1845,  there  will  be  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  will  be  visible  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Southern  Ocean  between  Australia  and 
South  America. 

At  Hobart  Town  this  eclipse  is  partial,  and 

h.  m.  s. 

Begins .  October  30,  19  53  4"!  Hobart  Town 

Greatest  phase,  ,,  21  00  0  V  astronomical 

Ends .  „  22  11  3) 


mean  time. 


or- 


October  31,  7  53  44  Hobart  Town 
„  9  00  0  \  civil 

y,  10  11  3)  meantime. 

The  magnitude  of  the  eclipse  (sun’s  diameter  being  considered 
equal  to  1)  0.566  on  the  sun’s  southern  limb. 

The  angles  of  position  of  the  points  of  first  and  last  contact 
of  the  moon,  with  the  limb  of  the  sun,  for  direct  vision,  that  is 
as  viewed  through  a  telescope  which  does  not  invert,  will  be 
At  beginning — 

From  the  south  pole  } 
of  the  sun  $ 

From  the  vertex  of) 
the  sun  $ 

At  ending — 

From  the  south  pole  ) 
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On  this  day,  at  Hobart  Town,  the  sun  will  rise  at  16h.  50m. 
mean  time;  i.  e.  October  31,  at  4h.  50m.  a.  m. 

Sun’s  altitude  at  the  commencement  of  the  eclipse,  34° 
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By  the  south  pole  of  the  sun  is  to  be  understood  that  point  on 
the  sun’s  circumference,  where  a  circle  passing  through  the  poles 
of  the  heavens  and  the  sun’s  centre,  intersects  the  sun’s  circum¬ 
ference  on  its  southern  side. 

By  the  vertex  of  the  sun,  is  to  be  understood  that  point  of  the 
sun’s  circumference,  where  a  circle  passing  through  the  zenith  of 
the  place  of  observation  and  the  sun’s  centre,  intersects  the  cir¬ 
cumference  on  its  upper  limb. 

This  latter  is  more  easily  understood  by  persons  who  may  not 
have  paid  much  attention  to  astronomical  subjects. 

All  that  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  observing  this  eclipse,  is 
to  note  accurately  the  contact  of  the  limbs,  at  beginning  and 
ending,  with  a  chronometer,  whose  error,  or  apparent  or  mean 
time  at  the  place  of  observation,  is  very  accurately  known  ;  and 
that  the  observer  may  not  be  fatigued  with  long  watching,  the 
times  of  these  contacts,  given  in  the  commencement  of  this 
paper,  may  be  relied  on  to  within  very  small  limits.  For  obvious 
reasons,  the  observation  at  the  ending  will  be  the  most  valuable 
and  the  most  easily  made.  Telescopes  of  very  high  power  are 
not  required  for  the  purpose. 

J.  H.  K. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  TASMANIAN  SOCIETY. 

April  2,  1845. 

Read  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Gell  u  On  the  first  Discovery  of 
Tasmania  by  Tasman,  in  1642.”  (Printed  at  page  321,  vol.  ii  of 
the  Tasmanian  Journal.) 

Lieut  W.  H.  Breton,  R.N.,  exhibited  numerous  specimens  of  a 
fossil  Isocardium  ?  found  on  Grass-tree-hill,  near  Richmond.  Mr. 
Breton  observed  that  the  sandstone  formation  in  which  these 
shells  occurred  appeared  on  both  sides  of  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  that  he  had  not  found  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  colony. 
Some  of  the  specimens  were  very  large,  and  Mr.  Breton  stated 
that  he  had  sent  a  number  of  them  to  the  geological  society  of 
London. 

The  secretary  read  an  extract  from  the  address  of  the  president 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  on  the  progress  of  discovery 
in  Australia. 

A  letter  from  Joseph  Milligan,  Esq.  was  read,  wherein  he  dc- 
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scribed  some  of  the  islands  in  Bass’s  Strait,  more  especially  with 
reference  to  their  geology. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Gunn  exhibited  a  specimen  of  greenstone  from  the 
summit  of  Brady’s  Look-out,  a  conical  hill  on  the  top  of  the  west¬ 
ern  mountains.  This  rock  was  highly  magnetic,  with  polarity, 
and  was  a  powerful  loadstone — acting  upon  any  common  needle 
suspended  by  a  thread. 

May  7,  1845. 

Lieutenant  M.  C.  Friend,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  on  an 
improved  Pluviameter.  (Printed  at  page  328,  vol  ii.  of  the 
Tasmanian  Journal .) 

Mr.  James  Grant  produced  thin  sections  of  various  kinds  of 
wood  cut  by  a  machine  made  by  himself.  They  seemed  admira¬ 
bly  cut  for  the  purpose  of  microscopic  examination,  and  to  ob¬ 
serve  their  structural  character. 

Dr.  W.  Paton  dre  w  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  severe  frost 
which  destroyed  all  the  fruit  in  certain  localities  at  Norfolk  Plains 
for  the  last  three  years,  happened  about  1st  November  in  each 
year. 

C.  S.  Henty,  Esq.,  observed  that  an  old  resident  at  George 
Town  (Mr.  Manifold)  had  informed  him  that  a  severe  frost  had 
occurred  there  every  year,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  between  the 
1st  and  9th  December. 

Mr.  Ronald  C.  Gunn  exhibited  specimens  of  a  fossil  Helix 
from  the  (freshwater?)  limestone  at  Risdon,  near  Hobart  Town, 
where  a  second  species  is  said  to  be  occasionally  found.  The  one 
now  produced  was  abundant,  and  certainly  did  not  appear  to 
agree  with  any  known  existing  shell  in  Tasmania ;  although  the 
formation  is  usually  considered  a  recent  one,  and  is  so  described 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jukes  at  page  11,  vol  ii.  of  the  Tasmanian  Journal . 

Specimens  of  Rock  from  Portland  Bay  and  Mount  Macedon, 
Port  Phillip,  were  exhibited ;  as  also  a  Varnish  prepared  from 
the  resin  of  the  Xantkorrhcea  arborea  (or  largest  grass-tree)  dis¬ 
solved  in  alcohol. 

Some  beautiful  lithographic  drawings  of  fossil  teeth  of  the 
Diprotodon  from  Mount  Macedon,  Port  Phillip,  were  shown. 
They  were  drawn  on  stone  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Gilbert  of  Melbourne, 
from  sketches  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hobson,  for  the  Tasmanian 
Journal . 

June  4,  1845. 

Mr.  James  Grant  read  a  paper  “  On  the  structure  and  habits 
of  Thylacinus  Harrisii,”  being  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  Mam¬ 
mals  of  Tasmania. 

The  secretary  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  very 
perfect  list  of  all  the  mammalia  of  Australia,  with  their  geogra¬ 
phical  distribution,  by  J.  E,  Grey,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  published  in  the 
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appendix  to  Captain  Grey’s  Travels  in  North-west  and  Western 
Australia. 

The  secretary  read  an  account  of  the  Cider-tree  of  Tasmania 
(Eucalyptus  Gunnii),  published  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  in  the 
London  Journal  of  Botany ,  vol.  iii.  page  496. 

The  first  four  parts  of  Dr.  Hooker’s  beautiful  work,  the  Flora 
Antarctica  were  shown,  and  the  descriptions  of  various  new  Tas¬ 
manian  plants  therein  first  described,  noticed;  viz.,  Coprosma 
repens ,  Hook.  fil.,  found  on  Lord  Auckland’s  and  Campbell’s 
Islands.  Celmisia  astelicefolia,  MSS.,  and  Richea  pandanifolia, 
Hook.fil.,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  of  the  natural  family  Epa- 
cridese;  specimens  seen  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gunn  west  of  Lake  St. 
Clair,  measuring  36J  feet  in  height,  without  a  branch. 

Mr.  Gunn  mentioned  that  he  had  found  recently  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  western  mountains  a  species  of  Gaultheria  in  fruit — 
which  grew  in  clusters  of  a  beautiful  pink  or  rose  colour — very 
distinct  from  G.  liispida.  The  present  plant  has  creeping  stems, 
grows  usually  six  to  nine  inches  high,  covering  patches  of  ground 
several  feet  in  diameter.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  hispid  ;  very 
similar  in  form,  but  smaller,  than  those  of  G .  hispida.  This  is 
the  fourth  species  in  Ericece  found  in  Tasmania. 

An  interesting  case  of  that  singular  disease  Cyanosis  or  morbus 
cceruleus  was  exhibited  to  the  members,  in  the  person  of  a  boy 
aged  twelve  years.  The  disease  was  evidently  owing  to  conge¬ 
nital  malformation  of  the  heart ;  the  function  of  nutrition  had 
been  very  imperfectly  performed,  his  countenance  was  swollen 
and  livid,  and  he  showed  a  great  deficiency  in  both  physical  and 
mental  development. 

Mr.  James  Grant  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  curious  Lamprey, 
( Petromyzon? ),  fifteen  inches  in  length,  from  the  Meander  or 
Western  River,  with  a  large  bag  under  the  mouth.  This  species 
appears  to  have  been  hitherto  undescribed.  It  is  stated  to  be 
also  found  in  the  other  rivers  of  the  colonv. 
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Art.  XVII.  On  the  White  Hawk  of  New  Holland  and  Tas¬ 
mania.  [. Astur  Novce  Hollandice .]  By  James  Grant,  Esq. 

Ornithologists  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  altering  the  nomen¬ 
clature,  from  their  fondness  for  the  division  and  multiplication  of 
genera  ^ind  species,  that  one  is  rather  surprised  to  find  any  writer 
of  the  present  day  applying  the  same  name  to  birds  having  the 
slightest  claim  to  specific  distinction. 

In  his  splendid  work,  “  The  Birds  of  Australia/'  Mr.  Gould 
calls  our  beautiful  White  Hawk  “  a  mere  Albino  variety ”  of  the 
Astur  Raii  of  Vigors  and  Horsfield;  which  latter  bird  he  has 
accordingly  figured  as  Astur  Novce  Hollandiw. 

Speaking  of  the  Astur  Raii  Mr.  Gould  says — “  the  only 
part  of  Australia  in  which  I  have  met  with  this  species  is  New 
South  Wales ;  where  it  would  appear  to  evince  a  preference  for 
the  dense  and  luxuriant  brushes  near  the  coast :  but  so  little  has 
been  at  present  ascertained  respecting  its  economy,  range,  and 
habits,  that  its  history  is  nearly  a  blank.  Even  whether  it  is 
VOL.  II.  no.  xi.  2  v 
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migratory  or  not,  is  unknown.  That  it  breeds  in  the  brushes  of 
the  district  above  mentioned,  is  certain ;  for  I  recollect  seeing  a 
brood  of  young  ones  in  the  possession  of  Alexander  Scott  Walker, 
Esq.,  of  Newcastle,  on  the  Hunter :  a  gentleman  much  attached 
to  the  study  of  the  natural  productions  of  Australia.  These 
young  birds  differed  but  little  in  colour  from  the  adult  specimens 
in  my  collection  ;  except  that  the  transverse  markings  of  the 
breast  were  much  darker,  and  of  a  more  arrow-shaped  form : 
which  markings  become  fainter,  and  more  linear,  as  the  bird  ad¬ 
vances  in  age.  The  sexes  present  the  usual  differences  in  size, 
but  in  colour  and  markings  they  closely  assimilate.  All  the  upper 
surface  grey ;  throat  and  all  the  under  surface  white,  crossed  with 
numerous  irregular  grey  bars ;  cere,  yellowish  orange ;  feet,  yel¬ 
low  ;  bill  and  claws,  black.  The  irides  of  the  young  are  brown.” 

With  reference  to  the  White  Hawk,  Mr.  Gould  observes— 
“  Although  I  feel  convinced  that  the  white  bird,  to  which  the 
name  of  Falco  Nova  Hollandice  has  been  constantly  applied 
by  the  older  writers,  is  merely  an  Albino  of  the  species  figured  on 
the  preceding  plate,  I  have  been  induced  to  give  it  a  representa¬ 
tion  here,  in  order  to  show  what  synonyms  have  reference  to  that 
state  of  plumage;  as  well  as  to  depict  one  of  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  and  beautiful  of  the  Falconidse  inhabiting  Australia. 

“  As  I  have  before  stated,  the  range  of  the  grey  bird  would 
seem  to  be  confined  to  New  South  Wales ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  white  bird  is  not  only  found  in  the  same  districts,  but  is  also 
very  generally,  though  sparingly,  distributed  over  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  ;  a  fact  which  might  induce  many  persons  to  consider  it  to 
be  a  distinct  species.  I  am,  however,  inclined  with  Cuvier  to 
believe  it  to  be  merely  an  Albino  variety,  becoming  permanent : 
an  event  of  very  rare  occurrence  among  animals  in  a  state  of 
nature. 

“  The  diversity  in  the  colouring  of  the  irides,  of  the  many  in¬ 
dividuals  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  would  materially  tend 
to  confirm  this  opinion :  some  having  the  irides  bright  yellow, 
and  others  brown.  A  splendid  female  I  shot  under  Mount  Wel¬ 
lington,  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  had  the  irides  bright  crimson, 
like  those  of  the  Albinos  of  many  other  animals ;  while  another 
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equally  fine  female,  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Elliott, 
at  Government  House,  had  the  irides  bright  yellow. 

“  In  the  size  and  admeasurement  of  the  various  parts  of  either 
sex  of  the  white  and  grey  birds,  no  difference  whatever  can  be 
detected  ;  another  reason  for  believing  them  to  be  the  same :  for 
wherever  a  specific  difference  is  found  to  exist,  it  is  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  difference  in  the  dimensions  of  the  whole  or  parts  of 
the  structure. 

u  A  knowledge  of  the  nidification  of  this  and  the  preceding 
bird,  and  of  the  state  of  their  plumage,  from  youth  to  maturity, 

would  greatly  tend  to  settle  the  question  of  their  identity. 

*  *  #  *  * 

“  The  sexes  differ  very  considerably  in  size,  the  male  being 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  female. 

“  The  whole  of  the  plumage  pure  white ;  cere  and  legs,  yellow  ; 
bill  and  claws,  black.” 

In  the  masterly  “  Description  of  the  Australian  Birds,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Linnean  Transactions,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
Messrs.  Vigors  and  Horsfield  state — “  There  are  two  specimens  of 
this  bird  (the  White  Hawk)  in  the  British  Museum,  and  we  have 
seen  two  other  specimens,  exactly  according  with  ours,  which 
were  lately  brought  to  this  country  from  New  Holland;  we  have 
also  heard  of  some  other  specimens.  We  have  therefore  little 
doubt  of  its  being  a  distinct  species ;  and  not  the  Albino  variety 
of  another,  as  suggested  by  M.  Cuvier,  in  his  <  Regne  Animal/ ” 
Now,  if  Mr.  Gould  had  never  visited  Australia,  his  opinion,  like 
that  of  M.  Cuvier,  might  have  been  accounted  for;  and  it  would 
not  have  carried  with  it  much  weight.  He  acknowledges  that  the 
Astur  Raii  is  confined  to  New  South  Wales,  and  yet  he  is  convinced 
that  it  is  the  parent  of  a  species,  which,  notwithstanding  the  war 
of  extermination  carried  on  against  it  for  the  last  forty  years,  is 
still  common,  and  not  sparingly  (as  he  asserts),  but  pretty  nume¬ 
rously  distributed  over  Tasmania. 

If  an  Albino,  it  is  surely  more  than  probable  that  the  parent 
bird,  from  which  it  was  derived,  would  sometimes  at  least  be 
found  in  Tasmania;  but  not  one  specimen  of  Astur  Raii  has 
ever  been  seen  by  me  in  all  my  wanderings,  during  a  residence  of 
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ten  years  in  the  colony ;  or  by  any  of  my  acquaintance,  whose 
pursuits  and  opportunities  of  observation  have  been  similar. 

In  the  “  Dictionnaire  Classique  d’Histoire  Naturelle”  the 
young  of  Astur  Novce  Hollandice  are  represented  to  be  i€  gris 
cendre  en  dessus,  dun  blanc,  raye  de  gris,  en  dessous a  de¬ 
scription  which  would  apply  better  to  the  young  of  Astur  Raii 
for  the  others  are  of  a  spotless  white.  I  have  repeatedly  procured 
specimens  which  had  apparently  but  just  left  the  nest :  three  in¬ 
dividuals  in  this  condition,  and  scarcely  able  to  fly,  were  some 
time  since  shot  in  this  neighbourhood,  by  a  gentleman  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted. 

With  regard  to  the  diversity  in  the  colouring  of  the  irides,  upon 
which  Mr.  Gould's  hypothesis  chiefly  rests,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  is  merely  the  effect  of  age.  A  great  many  specimens  have 
passed  through  my  hands,  and  I  have  always  found  the  iris  bright 
yellow  in  the  young ;  changing  to  an  orange,  or  even  red  colour  in 
the  old  bird.  But  in  all  the  pupil  was  uniformly  of  a  deep  black . 

The  bright  crimson  iris  must  be  very  rare ;  but  even  this  would 
indicate  a  structure  of  eye  altogether  different  from  that  of  the 
Albino,  which  is  characterised  by  a  rose-coloured  iris,  and  red 
pupil ,  together  with  a  weakness  of  vision,  best  adapted  for  twi¬ 
light  ;  whereas  the  sight  of  the  White  Hawk  is  exceedingly  keen, 
even  in  the  brightest  sunshine. 

There  is  evidently  no  want  of  colouring  matter  in  the  eye,  or  in 
the  bill,  cere,  or  feet :  nothing  in  its  external  appearance,  there¬ 
fore,  which  would  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gould, 
except  that  it  happens  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  as 
its  grey  congener  in  New  South  Wales. 

Although  the  weak  pinky-looking  eye  is  certainly  not  always 
present  in  Albinos  among  the  lower  animals,  there  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  considering  this  magnificent 
bird  as  an  instance  of  the  kind.  An  “  Albino  variety  becoming 
permanent/'  without  the  intervention  of  man,  must  be  a  very 
rare  occurrence  indeed. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  a  bird  of  a 
permanent  and  uniform  colour,  with  well  marked  habits,  and  ob¬ 
served  for  nearly  half  a  century,  scattered  over  a  region  not  inha- 
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bited  by  its  so-called  progenitor,  has  just  claims  to  be  considered 
as  a  distinct  species ;  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  Mr.  Gould,  on 
reconsideration  of  the  matter,  will  restore  the  original  name  to 
the  Astur  Raii,  and  keep  it  as  a  distinct  species. 


Art.  XVIII. — On  Solar  Radiation,  with  a  description  of  the 
Actinometer.  By  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Kay,  R.  N.,  Director  of 
the  Magnetical  Observatory,  Hobart. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  evident  to  all  persons  in  any  way 
acquainted  with  vegetable  physiology,  that  light  is  the  great  agent 
by  which  all  the  changes  in  the  juices  of  plants  and  trees  are 
caused,  and  that  the  abundance  of  the  vegetable  secretions  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  light  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed;  moreover,  on  the  contrary, that  in  situations  where  they 
are  deprived  of  the  formation  of  carbon,  by  the  want  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  upon  their  own  carbonic  acid  to 
produce  it,  so  do  their  colours  become  paler,  their  smell  more 
faint,  and  the  flavour  of  their  fruits  less  powerful.  Light,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  production  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  becomes  an 
important  element,  beyond  a  mere  question  of  luxury  which  odour 
and  flavour  may  perhaps  be  considered ;  because,  to  mention  one 
case  only,  the  production  of  carbon  by  the  action  of  light  con¬ 
tributes  in  no  small  degree  to  the  quality  of  timber,  so  useful  and 
essential  to  the  naval  purposes  of  a  great  maritime  nation ;  and  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  vege¬ 
table  physiology,  to  horticultural  purposes  alone,  may  be  unques¬ 
tionably  turned  to  a  very  great  account.  In  this  colony,  where 
the  intensity  of  sunlight  is  not  equal  to  that  in  more  tropical 
countries  which  afford  similar  productions,  the  flavour  of  many 
fruits,  such  as  the  peach,  the  grape,  and  the  melon,  when  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  open  air,  cannot  be  compared  to  the  fruits  of  coun¬ 
tries  lying  nearer  the  equator,  where  both  the  solar  light  and  heat 
are  much  more  powerful.  In  consequence  of  the  decided  im¬ 
portance  of*  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  sun’s  power,  by  compa¬ 
rative  observations  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  the  instrument 
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which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  describe,  was  devised  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  the  distinguished  astronomer ;  and  from  the 
correct  philosophical  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed,  and 
its  uniform  and  sure  indications,  it  has  already  met  with  much 
success. 

That  the  intensity  of  light  and  heat  from  the  sun  does  vary 
most  materially  in  different  climates,  is  clearly  a  matter  of  in¬ 
ference  from  the  differences  of  temperature,  but  that  they  do  not 
vary  in  the  same  ratio  is  also  an  established  fact,  because  in  many 
places,  where  from  geographical  position  the  solar  heat  may  be 
inconsiderable  (as  in  the  Polar  regions),  the  intensity  of  the  solar 
light  is  often  unusually  great,  and  vice  versd— the  latter  being 
much  dependent  in  its  intensity  upon  a  variety  of  atmospheric 
causes,  such  for  instance  as  the  phenomena  of  the  vapour  in  dif¬ 
ferent  climates,  and  under  different  circumstances  of  situation, 
whether  insular,  littoral,  or  continental.  However,  speaking  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  ordinary  sensations,  we  are  accustomed  to  say 
that  the  sun  communicates  both  light  and  heat,  although  even 
now  we  have  but  a  confused  idea  of  the  actual  connection  existing 
between  them ;  but  as  they  both  exert  considerable  influence 
upon  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  by  having  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  relative  heating  power  of  the  sun's  rays, 
much  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  in  various  climates, 
as  to  what  fruits,  or  vegetable  productions,  can  be  most  profitably 
introduced,  it  becomes  a  subject  well  worthy  of  investigation. 

In  these  colonies,  so  unusually  barren  of  naturally  useful  pro¬ 
ductions — so  totally  devoid  of  indigenous  fruits,  grain,  or  roots, 
fit  for  human  food — the  investigation  becomes  of  much  importance 
in  a  practical  point,  as  probably  expense  and  time  might  both  be 
saved,  to  many  enterprising  persons,  if  they  could  receive  un¬ 
questionable  assurance,  founded  on  correct  data,  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  certain  plants,  or  fruits,  would  be  successful;  and 
although  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  take 
upon  himself  to  give  any  opinion  on  such  a  very  important  sub¬ 
ject,  still  he  would  point  it  out  as  one  of  the  great  practical  results 
which  will  be  ultimately  obtained  from  the  careful  and  laborious 
system  of  meteorological  observation,  which  has  been  carried  on 
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in  Tasmania,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government,  for  the 
last  five  years. 

It  is  with  these  few  remarks  that  the  description  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  is  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Society.  Its  name,  the 
Actinometer,  being  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  aktin ,  a 
beam  of  the  sun,  and  ?nctreo,  to  measure :  and  its  object  is  to 
ascertain,  by  direct  experiment,  the  relative  heating  power  of  the 
sun’s  rays.  Hitherto,  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  estimating  the 
sun’s  calorific  effect,  the  heating  power  of  the  sun’s  rays,  at  the 
time  of  observation,  has  been  put  into  equilibrium  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  cooling  influences  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  other 
external  causes,  and  the  indications  of  an  instrument  (a  thermo  ¬ 
meter  for  instance),  under  such  circumstances,  taken  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  sun’s  rays.  Now,  this  is  obviously  faulty,  because  the 
temperature,  maintained  by  a  thermometer  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  is  as  much  a  measure  of  the  cooling ,  as  of  the  heating  in¬ 
fluences;  and,  in  fact,  is  not  a  measure  of  either,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  effect  of  one  from  the  other.  The  in¬ 
strument  at  present  under  consideration,  proposes  to  overcome 
this  very  important  objection,  as  the  calorific  rays  penetrate  and 
are  absorbed  at  some  sensible  depth  within  its  cylinder,  the  latter 
being  filled  with  a  deep  blue  liquid  (ammonio-sulpliate  of  copper), 
selected  from  its  chemical  property  of  absorbing  heat,  and  the 
liquid  being  heated  within,  the  whole  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  go  to 
dilate  the  contents  of  the  cylinder.  Its  component  parts  are,  a 
large  hollow  glass  cylinder,  to  which  at  its  upper  end  is  soldereda 
thermometer  tube  of  great  delicacy,  attached  to  a  divided  scale  of 
equal  parts,  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  being  closed  by  a  silver 
plated  cap  cemented  on  it,  and  furnished  with  a  silver  screw  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  tight  fitting  collar,  the  action  of  the  screw  dimi¬ 
nishing  or  increasing,  at  pleasure,  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder. 
The  cylinder  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  blackened  chamber  on  three 
sides,  and  the  fourth,  or  face,  protected  from  currents  of  air  by  a 
thick  glass,  removable  at  pleasure.  As  a  very  slight  elevation  of 
temperature  is  sufficient  to  expand  the  liquid  through  the  whole 
column  of  the  thermometer  tube,  the  continued  power  of  reading 
the  indications  on  the  scale  is  preserved,  by  withdrawing  the  screw 
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and  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder ;  and  it  is  therefore 
evident,  that  employing  time  as  one  of  the  elements  of  the  obser¬ 
vation,  with  a  differential  instrument  of  this  kind,  a  comparative 
effect  of  the  heating  power  of  the  sun’s  rays,  may  be  obtained  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  measured  on  an  arbitrary  scale  of  equal 
parts,  which  are  afterwards  convertible  into  the  unit  of  solar  ra¬ 
diation  called  the  “  actine but,  in  order  to  make  these  obser¬ 
vations  comparative,  it  is  essential  that  the  same  unit  should  be 
employed  by  all.  In  the  ultimate  reductions  of  the  Actinometric 
observations,  the  unit  (the  “  actine”)  will  be  understood,  as  that 
intensity  of  solar  radiation  which  at  a  vertical  incidence,  and  sup¬ 
posing  it  wholly  absorbed,  would  suffice  to  melt  one  millionth 
part  of  a  metre  in  thickness  from  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  ice, 
horizontally  exposed  to  its  action,  per  minute  of  mean  solar  time  ; 
and  the  determination  of  the  co-efficient  for  reducing  the  obser¬ 
vations  in  parts  of  scale  of  the  different  instruments  employed,  to 
the  actine,  is  ascertained,  by  measuring — 

1st,  The  external  diameter  of  the  cylinder  containing  the 
coloured  liquid,  which  absorbs  the  rays. 

2nd,  The  length  of  that  portion  of  it  which  receives  the  sun¬ 
beam. 

3rd,  The  content  in  water  grains  of  100  parts  in  length,  of  the 
capillary  tube,  used  for  the  scale. 

The  product  of  the  two  first,  gives  the  area  of  the  section  of 
the  sunbeam,  effective  in  raising  the  temperature.  Thus,  in  an 
instrument  at  the  Observatory,  the  value  of  the  scale,  expressed 
in  actines,  is  determined  by  a  simple  formula : — 

TV 

x  =  2585.55  x - 

t*  n .  L.D 

where  x  =  the  number  of  actines  corresponding  to  one  division  of  scale 
2585.55  =  a  constant  multiplier  determined  on,  to  reduce  all  the  ob¬ 
servations,  to  a  standard  instrument  retained  in  England. 

tv  =  140  grains ;  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  60  threads 
of  the  screw. 

t  =  60. ;  number  of  turns  of  screw  immersed  in  water. 

7i  =  110.7  number  of  parts  of  scale  half  a  revolution  of  the 
screw  drives  up  the  liquid. 

L  =  7.2  inches,  the  length  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  cylin¬ 
der. 

D  =  1.2  the  external  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 
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whence  x  =6.307  the  number  of  actines  corresponding  to  one  division 
of  the  scale  of  the  instrument. 

The  method  of  observation  is  simple ;  care  being  taken  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  instrument  from  draughts  of  air  and  gusts  of  wind,  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  ensure  freedom  from  penumbral  shadows. 
It  is  first  exposed  one  minute  in  full  clear  sunshine,  and  the  effect 
noted  in  parts  of  the  scale,  and  then  shaded  for  the  same  time  ; 
alternate  observations  of  the  sun  and  shade  being  made,  until 
quintuple  sets,  or  some  convenient  number,  have  been  obtained. 
Thus,  for  example — 
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bers  in  column  4,  or  the  values  of  B — A  ;  then  the  numbers  in  column 
5  will  be  respectively — 

+  ©  +  ©' 

-  —  X 

2 

X  4-  X' 

—  - -  +  ©/ 

2 

©'  +  ©" 

+  -  X' 

2 

X'  +  X" 

- +  ©" 

2  &c.,  &c.,  and  so  on,  the  algebraic 

signs  being  carefully  attended  to :  thus  in  column  5,  the  first  result— 
17.0  +  16.5 

22.65  =  4 - p  5.9 

2 

5.9  +  5.7 

22.30  =  4- - 1-  16.5  &c.,  &c. 

2 

and  from  the  above  observation  it  would  appear,  that  at  lb.  56m. 
on  April  6th,  1844,  at  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  the  intensity  of 
solar  radiation  was  =  22.51  in  scale  divisions  of  the  instrument 
employed,  which,  multiplied  into  6.307  (the  number  of  actines 
corresponding  to  one  division  of  the  scale  of  the  instrument), 
would  give  141.97  expressed  in  actines,  as  the  intensity  of  solar 
radiation  at  that  time  of  day,  and  at  that  period  of  the  year,  in 
Tasmania. 

It  will  therefore  be  readily  perceived,  in  what  a  simple  manner 
such  useful  observations  can  be  made,  and  how  comparative  they 
become,  with  the  same  species  of  observation  made  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  In  this  manner,  Sir  John  Herschel,  during  his 
residence  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ascertained  by  repeated  ob¬ 
servations  that  the  intensity  of  the  solar  radiation  there,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  England,  was  as  48.75  to  27. 


Art.  XIX.  Observations  on  the  Geology  and  Physical  Aspect 
of  the  District  of  Port  Phillip ,  New  South  Wales;  made 
during  several  excursions  from  Melbourne  to  the  interior, 
chiefly  over  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  country. 
By  William  Westgartii,  Esq. 

General  Remarks, — A  large  portion  of  the  superficies  of  the  Port 
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Phillip  district  differs  widely  in  geological  and  physical  features 
from  the  general  character  of  the  Australian  territory.  This  vast 
domain  of  the  British  crown  has  usually  been  proverbial  rather 
for  extent  of  area  than  productiveness  of  soil — for  geographical 
and  geological,  rather  than  economical  treasures.  A  dry  and 
light  description  of  soil,  derived  from  sandstone  and  granite,  ex¬ 
tensively  prevails,  varied  by  tracts  of  sandy  desert ;  and  the  large 
proportion  of  this  inferior  country,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
spersion  of  rich  and  productive  lands,  gives  an  unfavorable  average 
for  the  entire  territory,  a  defect  which  is  sensibly  enhanced  by  the 
want  of  water  conveyance  to  the  interior,  arising  from  the  square 
uniformity  of  the  coast  outline,  and  the  shallowness  or  devious 
courses  of  the  rivers. 

The  north-western  part  of  the  Port  Phillip  district,  partakes  of 
this  general  character.  The  rich  black  and  brown  soils  that  over- 
•  spread  the  country  between  Geelong  and  the  Glenelg,  disappear 
towards  the  Grampians  and  the  Loddon,  where  the  soil,  based 
chiefly  on  granite,  becomes  more  dry  and  shallow,  the  country 
being  occasionally  interspersed  with  tracts  of  sand  and  scrub. 
The  richer  soils  alluded  to  are  immediately  distinguished  by  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  rocks  and  stones  with  which  they 
are  connected,  from  those  of  sandstone  and  granite  which  usually 
form  the  foundation  of  the  Australian  soil.  To  the  northward 
and  westward  of  Melbourne  and  Geelong,  the  surface  of  the 
country  has  been,  for  thousands  of  square  miles,  almost  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  overlaid  with  a  trap  formation,  which  frequently  pro¬ 
trudes  from  beneath  the  soil  in  tumuli  of  various  form  and  height, 
and  is  usually  attended  by  a  rich  and  productive  soil,  plentifully 
covered  with  grass.  The  presence  of  numerous  extinct  volcanos, 
many  of  which  have  curious  and  well  marked  ciateis,  give  to  this 
latter  description  of  country  an  interesting  geological  character  ; 
and  this  interest  is  enhanced  by  the  addition  o(  two  other  pheno¬ 
mena,  the  salt  lakes,  and  the  “  stony  rises,”  or  extensive  congre¬ 
gated  ridges  and  hillocks  of  rocks,  which  are  spread  over  certain 
localities.  Both  of  these  features  will  be  afterwards  more  minutely 
described. 

This  extensive  corering  of  trap  is  frequently  exposed  in  section 
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by  the  various  creeks  and  rivers  which  have  forced  themselves  a 
passage,  and  display  the  subjacent  stratified  rocks,  which  it  may 
be  conjectured  formed  the  ancient  surface  of  the  country,  and 
were  the  basis  of  a  soil  in  general  much  less  available  than  the 
present.  At  a  period,  perhaps  not  geologically  remote,  the  ver¬ 
dant  and  diversified  surface  of  Australia  Felix,  must  have  been 
disruptured  by  subterranean  commotions,  and  enveloped  in  the 
smoke  and  ashes  of  active  and  powerful  volcanos,  whose  livid 
streams  have  overspread  so  large  an  area  of  the  country.  These 
terrific  visitations  of  ancient  days  have  now  however  ceased  ; 
every  disturbance  is  passed  away,  and  the  once  livid  lava,  cor¬ 
roded  and  broken  up  by  the  hand  of  time,  is  now  covered  by  a 
productive  soil,  whose  ample  coating  of  perennial  grass  affords 
nourishment  to  millions  of  live  stock,  and  is  the  basis  of  a  thriving 
colony. 

Extinct  Volcanos . — None  of  these  hills  are  of  any  great  height. 
Mount  Elephant,  one  of  the  highest,  is  about  1,000  feet.  All 
the  volcanic  hills  which  I  have  myself  seen,  viz.  Pawndon,  Mount 
Elephant,  Mount  Napier,  Mount  Eeles,  and  the  craters  or  War- 
rion  hills  of  Colac,  are  either  partially  or  wholly  surrounded  at 
the  base  by  ridges  and  heaps  of  stones,  which  in  some  instances 
extend  over  many  square  miles,  or  even  leagues  of  country. 
These  heaps,  called  by  the  settlers  “  stony  rises,”  are  extensively 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  are  usually  around  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  volcanos.  Many  hills,  though  destitute  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  crater,  are  however  partially  strewed  with  pieces 
of  lava  and  pumice-looking  stone,  similar  to  what  may  be  seen 
within  the  craters  of  other  hills  of  the  district.  Mount  Eeles,  about 
thirty  miles  N.  E.  of  Portland,  is  a  romantic  and  very  remarkable 
crater.  It  is  of  an  irregular  serpentine  form,  between  one  and 
two  miles  long,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  depth 
of  100  to  150  feet.  There  is  a  small  lake  of  fresh  water,  about 
the  centre  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  and  at  one  extremity  an 
outlet  several  miles  in  length,  which,  descending  gradually  as  it 
proceeds  outwards,  with  tolerably  erect  sides,  and  a  breadth  of 
about  sixty  feet,  winds  like  a  canal  through  a  continuous  mass  of 
trap  rocks.  The  Warrion  hills,  situated  between  the  lakes  Colac 
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and  Karangamite,  consist  of  a  number  of  extinct  volcanos,  liaving 
well  marked  craters.  I  descended  into  one  of  these,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  appeared  a  lake  of  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  The 
water  was  very  shallow,  laying  on  a  bed  of  clayey  substance, 
similar  to  that  of  the  salt  lakes  hereafter  described.  At  one  part 
was  a  beach  of  pieces  of  lava  and  trap  rocks.  There  was  rich 
and  abundant  vegetation  down  the  sides  of  the  crater.  The  water 
of  the  lake,  on  which  a  number  of  wild  ducks  were  swimming,  had 
a  nauseous  flavour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Some  caves  on  the 
sides  of  the  Mount  Eeles  crater  are  said  to  be  still  warm,  and  to 
emit  a  slight  sulphureous  vapour.  I  had  not  time,  however,  to 
visit  these  localities,  and  scarcely  credit  the  statement. 

Stony  Rises. — From  the  great  extent  of  country  which  is  covered 
with  the  piles  of  rocks,  termed  by  the  colonists,  “  stony  rises,” 
they  form  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  this  district.  They  vary 
in  height  from  a  slight  elevation  to  about  fifty  feet,  and  form  round 
heaps,  or  short  lines,  which  appear  to  run  in  every  direction. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  windings  of  some  particular  ridge  may 
be  traced  for  several  hundred  yards,  with  other  ridges  branching 
off  on  either  side,  though  without  any  perceptible  system,  as  it 
were,  or  any  one  direction  more  general  than  another.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  rises  to  the  westward  of  the  volcanic  hill  of  Mount 
Elephant,  I  remarked  one  of  the  rocky  chains,  whose  ridge  run¬ 
ning  in  a  semicircular  form,  and  preserving  a  tolerable  regularity 
of  height  and  breadth,  extended  through  a  distance  of  upwards 
of  half  a  mile.  A  natural  break  occurred  about  the  middle  of 
this  ridge,  through  which  the  road  passed. 

There  are  several  great  formations  of  these  rises ;  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive,  I  believe,  and  where  the  piles  attain  the  greatest  elevation, 
and  exhibit  the  most  curious  aspect,  are  those  to  the  south  and 
south  west  of  the  large  salt  lake  ot  Karangamite,  which  cover 
probably  not  less  than  a  hundred  square  miles  of  ground.  In  the 
midst  of  this  undulating  sea  of  rocks  appears  the  extinct  volcano 
called  by  the  aborigines,  Pawndon.  About  ten  miles  to  the  N.E. 
of  this  formation,  commence  the  stony  rises  of  the  Colac  district, 
around  the  northern  portion  of  the  fresh  water  lake  of  the  same 
name.  The  piles  are  not  in  general  high,  and  not  so  closely 
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packed,  as  in  the  Karangamite  formation.  The  rises  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  Mount  Elephant  are  still  more  widely  scattered,  and  are 
interspersed  with  numerous  small  plains  and  swamps,  which  afford 
excellent  grazing  for  sheep  and  cattle :  the  height  of  these  last 
rarely  exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Proceeding  westward,  the 
next  great  formation  of  stony  rises  is  that  around  Mount  Napier, 
a  well  marked  volcanic  hill,  about  forty  miles  to  the  north  of  Port 
Fairy.  The  rocks  of  this,  and  the  adjacent  extensive  formation 
still  further  to  the  westward  around  Mount  Eeles,  are  so  thickly 
and  continuously  scattered  over  the  surface  in  the  valleys  as  well 
as  upon  the  eminences,  that  they  are  quite  impervious  to  any 
vehicle,  or  even  to  a  party  on  horseback,  On  this  account  they 
have  always  been  much  infested  by  the  aboriginal  natives,  who 
still  continue  in  considerable  numbers  to  take  shelter  in  these 
comparatively  inaccessible  wilds,  and  occasion  serious  loss  to  the 
neighbouring  settlers  by  their  predatory  inroads  upon  the  sheep 
and  cattle.  Other  stony  rises,  of  similar  character  with  those 
above  described,  are  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  district;  but  they  are  not,  respectively,  of  any 
great  extent. 

All  the  principal  formations  are  of  trap,  usually  vesicular  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  extremely  hard.  The  stone  is  abun¬ 
dantly  mixed  with  iron,  the  vesicles  or  cavities  being  frequently 
coated  with  that  substance,  and  emitting  a  metallic  lustre.  The 
first  adventurers  who  essayed  to  traverse  the  Karangamite  rises, 
lost  their  way,  it  is  said,  through  the  unsteadiness  of  the  magnet, 
and  wandered  for  several  days  with  their  live  stock  through  the 
everlasting  windings  of  the  rocks.  They  succeeded,  however,  in 
reaching  safely  the  magnificent  country  that  lays  immediately  to 
the  westward,  and  just  in  time  to  anticipate  a  competitor  in  the 
race,  who  pursued  a  more  easy,  but  less  glorious  route  by  the 
north  of  the  lake.  The  cavities  of  the  rocks  are  also  frequently 
coated  with  lime. 

In  general,  these  rocks  or  stones  are  of  moderate  dimensions, 
weighing  from  one  cwt.  to  half  a  ton,  and  occasionally  the  rock 
en  masse  forms  a  part  of  the  rise,  but  it  is  usually  much  split  and 
cracked,  and  neighbouring  stones  appear  to  have  been  detached 
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from  these  solid  masses,  either  by  the  shock  that  first  introduced 
them  to  their  present  situation,  or  by  the  subsequent  operations 
of  time  and  weather. 

An  opinion  is  general  among  the  settlers,  that  the  stones  which 
form  these  rises  have  been  vomited  forth  by  the  volcanos  that  are 
usually  found  in  their  vicinity.  The  circumstance  of  these  rocks 
either  running  in  lines  or  appearing  in  rounded  tumuli — and  these 
are  the  decided  characteristics  of  these  formations— would  indi¬ 
cate  however  that  they  have  originated  in  situ  from  an  upheaving 
force  beneath,  which,  from  the  small  size  and  frequently  well 
defined  sides  of  the  rises,  must  have  operated  at  a  very  moderate 
distance  from  the  surface.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  several 
features  of  these  “  rises,”  which  I  shall  immediately  describe,  and 
which  further  suggest  the  inference  that,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
some  interval  must  have  elapsed  between  the  era  which  produced 
the  vast  quantity  of  trap,  or  whinstone  rock,  that  has  overspread 
a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  the  subsequent,  appearance  of 
the  rises;  to  both  of  which  occurrences  we  are  doubtless  in¬ 
debted  for  many  of  the  present  fine  arable  and  pasture  lands  of 
the  district. 

One  of  the  features  I  have  alluded  to,  as  illustrative  of  these 
rises,  is  the  hollow  sound  they  emit  in  passing  over  them,  which 
is  especially  perceptible  under  the  feet  of  a  horse.  Cavities  have 
been  frequently  discovered,  on  clearing  away  the  loose  stones  and 
earth,  and  excellent  fresh  water  is  occasionally  met  with  below. 
At  a  station,  about  two  miles  north  of  lake  Colac,  accident  dis¬ 
covered  on  one  occasion  a  cavity  of  this  description,  where  a 
subterranean  stream  of  fine  fresh  water,  in  ample  quantity,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  wending  its  course  to  the  neighbouring  lake.  A  pump 
was  speedily  inserted,  and  the  station  has  since  been  unfailingly 
supplied  during  all  seasons.  Doubtless,  supplies  of  this  sort, 
though  invisible  at  the  surface,  may  be  thus  met  with  in  similar 
descriptions  of  country,  the  water  probably  in  most  instances 
running  at  the  base  of  the  trap  formation. 

Another  feature  occurs  among  the  rises  at  Colac.  The  soil  in 
this  locality  is  very  productive:  many  of  the  rises  are  richly 
grassed,  while  upon  others  small  portions  of  rock  still  rear  their 
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heads,  as  if  to  defy  the  wasting  effects  of  time ;  others  again, 
are  mere  barren  heaps,  whose  flinty  structures  have  successfully 
resisted  these  effects.  The  grassy  rises  have  a  similar  general 
outline  to  those  of  a  stony  character.  In  examining  one  of  these, 
from  which  a  neighbouring  settler  obtained  an  impure  description 
of  limestone,  I  perceived  that  this  limestone  formed  a  stratified 
deposit,  enveloping  the  side  of  this  hillock,  and  that  its  composi¬ 
tion  and  appearance  were  similar  to  a  limestone  deposit,  which  I 
afterwards  met  with  at  a  salt  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lloyd’s 
Inn,  to  the  westward  of  Karangamite.  I  examined  many  other  of 
these  grassy  rises,  at  places  where  the  numerous  wombats  of  that 
part  of  the  country  had  excavated  their  dwellings.  These  cavi¬ 
ties  were  pierced  through  a  stratum  of  about  two  feet  thick,  con¬ 
sisting  of  small  stones,  the  debris  of  trap  formations,  which  had 
evidently  formed  the  bed  of  some  sheet  of  water,  and  was  not  dis¬ 
similar  in  composition  to  the  strand  or  beach  of  a  romantic  lake 
of  brackish  water,  situated  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Lloyds’. 
Mr.  Medley,  of  Colac,  informed  me  that  the  wombat  in  that 
locality  invariably  burrowed  beneath  this  description  of  sandstone. 
This  animal  is  not  met  with  in  many  localities  of  Port  Phillip, 
though  in  general  extremely  abundant  in  those  places  which  it 
does  frequent.  I  have  seen  its  indications  in  several  localities 
where  a  good  soil  overlays  a  stratum  of  limestone,  and  enables  it, 
by  piercing  through  or  into  the  bed,  to  furnish  its  dwelling  with 
a  roof.  The  rare  occurrence  of  stratified  formations  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  at  least  in  conjunction  with  abundant  grass,  may  account 
for  the  few  localities  taken  up  by  the  wombat. 

Salt  Lakes . — These  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  western 
part  of  Port  Phillip.  The  water  is  remarkably  shallow,  and  the 
surface  of  many  is  quite  dry  during  the  summer  months.  The 
only  one  possessing  any  depth  of  water  is  Karangamite,  by  far 
the  largest  of  these  lakes,  which  is  said  to  be  very  deep  about  the 
south  western  angle,  where  the  waters  are  bounded  by  the  stony 
rises ;  the  greater  portion  of  this  lake,  however,  is  only  from  a 
few  inches  to  a  yard  in  depth.  Several  rivers  flow  into  this  and 
other  salt  lakes,  but  they  have  no  outlet.  The  taste  of  the  water, 
especially  in  summer,  is  extremely  saline,  and  large  quantities  of 
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salt  have  been  gathered  from  the  evaporated  surface  of  several  of 
these  natural  manufactories.  The  best  description  of  this  article 
is  procured  from  Lake  Bolack,  to  the  northwest  of  Karangamite, 
whence  many  hundred  tons  have  already  been  procured,  which 
have  been  extensively  applied  to  the  curing  of  meat  and  other 
purposes. 

The  ground  or  bottom  of  these  lakes  is  generally,  or  perhaps 
invariably,  a  blueish  clayey  substance,  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt.  I  believe  that,  invariably,  their  locality  or  neighbourhood 
bear  the  impress  of  volcanic  action.  Some  are  partially  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  bank,  like  an  escarpment ;  others  have  a  remark¬ 
ably  circular  appearance  with  perpendicular  sides,  and  sunk 
several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  One,  near  Lake 
Colac,  above  a  mile  in  circumference,  unites  in  itself  all  these 
features,  and  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  with  a  grassy  ridge, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  which  shallows  out  before  reaching 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  leaving  an  intermediate  plain  of  twenty  to 
fifty  yards  in  width.  These  circumstances,  and  the  resemblance 
of  the  clayey  substance  that  is  found  in  them,  to  what  is  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  undoubted  craters,  suggest  the  idea  that  the  salt 
lakes  were  themselves  either  regular  craters,  or  the  site  of  subter¬ 
ranean  commotions. 


Art.  XX. — On  the  Aborigines  of  Van  Diemen  s  Land.  By 
R.  H.  Davies,  Esq. 

[The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  having 
published  a  series  of  queries  respecting  the  human  race,  the 
writer  was  favoured  with  a  copy,  and  a  request  that  as  far  as  he 
was  enabled  he  would  answer  such  of  them  as  bore  upon  the 
aborigines  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  The  following  paper  is  the 
result ;  but,  to  avoid  repetitions,  modified  so  as  to  make  it  a 
continuous  narrative,  instead  of  a  series  of  answers.  The  writer 
has  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  confine  himself  to  the 
results  of  his  own  observation,  together  with  such  authority  as 
he  deemed  he  could  depend  upon.] 

The  aborigines  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  are  a  full  average  height, 
very  sinewy  and  wirey.  Stout  muscular  men  occur  but  rarely  ; 
this  is  in  accordance  with  their  habits,  in  which  activity  rather 
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than  strength  is  called  into  action.  Their  colour  is  bluish  black, 
less  black  than  that  of  African  negroes,  but  slightly  more  so  than 
Lascars.  Their  hair  is  black  and  woolly,  but  apparently  not  so 
much  so  as  that  of  negroes.  The  hair  of  the  female  appears 
more  woolly  than  that  of  the  male ;  this  is  probably  owing  to  the 
female  keeping  her  hair  cut  extremely  close,  leaving  a  narrow 
circle  all  round,  as  if  a  basin  had  been  put  over  the  head,  and  the 
hair  inside  of  it  cut  away.  The  men  allow  their  hair  to  grow  very 
long,  matting  each  lock  separately  with  grease  and  ochre.  The 
eyes  are  dark,  wild,  and  strongly  expressive  of  the  passions ; 
forehead  high,  narrow,  running  to  a  peak ;  nose  flat,  and  nostrils 
wide ;  the  jaw  bones  are  large,  strong,  and  prominent,  and  shew 
a  great  width  in  front ;  the  mouth  is  very  wide,  and  the  teeth 
large,  strong,  and  even ;  the  lips  are  not  full,  like  those  of 
negroes,  at  least  not  generally  so.  The  men  grease  their  bodies, 
and  streak  them  with  red  ochre,  and  a  variety  of  plumbago  ;  this 
is  partly  done  for  ornament,  but  they  say  that  it  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  protects  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather :  uncon¬ 
nected  with  this  besmearing,  a  very  peculiar  odour  proceeds  from 
their  bodies.  Their  skulls  must  be  very  thick,  judging  from  the 
blows  which  they  receive  on  them  with  impunity. 

Their  language  is  very  soft  and  liquid,  ending,  I  think  with¬ 
out  exception,  in  vowels ;  as  loro  loubra  (a  white  woman),  loro 
whanga  (a  white  mountain),  ringarooma,  boobyalla,  &c.  The 
dialects  are  numerous,  and  the  language  in  different  parts  of  the 
island  appears  to  be  wholly  different :  to  the  westward  they  call 
water  “  mocha,”  and  “  mogana,”  to  the  eastward  “  lina.” 

The  aborigines  from  the  westward,  and  those  from  the  eastward, 
did  not  at  first  understand  each  other,  when  brought  to  Flinders' 
Island  (the  present  establishment  of  the  blacks),  but  they  after¬ 
wards,  in  common  with  the  whites,  used  a  kind  of  lingua  franca. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  there  was  a  considerable  analogy 
between  their  languages,  as  they  joined  in  the  same  corroberies, 
singing  the  same  songs;  these  were  principally  those  of  the 
easterns,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  westerns  did  not  understand 
the  purport  of  the  words.  The  aborigines  shew  great  facility  in 
attaining  the  pronunciation  even  of  English  words,  dissimilar  as 
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that  language  is  to  their  own  ;  they  cannot,  however,  pronounce 
the  hard  letters,  as  d  and  s ;  doctor,  they  pronounce  togata,  or 
tokata ;  sugar,  tugana ;  tea,  teana. 

Their  language  is,  in  all  probability,  extremely  limited,  or  at 
least  was  so  before  their  intercourse  with  whites,  but  so  many 
words  have  since  crept  in,  and  been  naturalized  as  above,  that  it 
would  now  be  impossible  to  find  out  to  what  their  original  lan¬ 
guage  was  confined  :  I  much  doubt  their  ever  having  separate 
names  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  birds  with  which  they  were  con  ¬ 
versant  ;  u  yula”  (a  bird)  appeared  to  answer  for  most.  The 
lingua  franca  before  alluded  to  as  spoken  at  Flinders'  Island,  is 
a  mixture  of  English,  words  from  the  different  tribes,  and  a 
number  of  words  from  the  New  Holland  tribes,  and  even  from 
other  countries ;  these  last  have  been  introduced  by  the  women, 
aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  who  have  lived  for  many  years 
with  sealers,  and  been  with  them  to  the  continent ;  even  negro 
words  have  been  introduced.  From  these  circumstances  it  may 
be  perceived,  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  separate  their  absolutely 
primitive  language  from  that  now  in  use. 

The  following  is  a  song  of  the  Ben  Lomond  tribe ;  I  cannot 
translate  it,  nor,  could  I  do  so,  is  the  subject  very  select 
Ne  popila  raina  pogana, 

Ne  popila  raina  pogana, 

Ne  popila  raina  pogana. 

Thu  me  gunnea, 

Thu  me  gunnea, 

Thu  me  gunnea. 

Thoga  me  gunnea, 

Thoga  me  gunnea, 

Thoga  me  gunnea. 

Naina  thaipa  raina  pogana, 

Naina  thaipa  raina  pogana, 

Naina  thaipa  raina  pogana. 

Naara  paara  powella  paara, 

Naara  paara  powella  paara, 

Naara  paara  powella  paara. 

Ballahoo,  Ballahoo, 

Hoo,  hoo ! 

(Their  war-whoop,  very  gutteral.) 

2  g  2 
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On  the  Aborigines 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  are  scions  of  the  continental  tribes,  their  habits,  weapons, 
&c.,  being  so  similar,  and  the  chain  of  islands  extending  across 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Bass's  Straits  forming  a  comparatively 
easy  communication.  From  the  circumstance,  however,  of  the 
name  for  water  amongst  the  western  tribes  being  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  natives  near  Cape  Leeuwin,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  latter  furnished  the  first  inhabitants  for  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  This  is  rendered  the  more  likely, 
from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  south-western  coast  of  New  Hol¬ 
land,  as  a  canoe  driven  to  sea  from  the  vicinity  of  King  George's 
Sound  would,  from  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents,  be  apt  to 
reach  the  western  part  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

When  a  woman  was  taken  in  labour,  the  tribe  did  not  wait  for 
her,  but  she  was  left  behind  with  another  woman,  and  afterwards 
followed  as  she  best  could.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
infanticide  existed  amongst  the  aborigines  in  their  former  wild 
state;  there  is  little  doubt,  however,  but  that  it  was  common  of 
later  years,  driven  to  it  as  they  in  all  probability  were  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  harassing  of  the  whites ;  in  fact,  when  their  fear  of  the 
latter  prevented  their  killing  the  kangaroo  in  their  usual  man¬ 
ner,  dogs  became  so  extremely  valuable  to  them,  that  the  females 
have  been  known  to  desert  their  infants  for  the  sake  of  suckling 
the  puppies.  Their  usual  method  of  killing  kangaroos,  was  by 
surrounding  a  scrub,  setting  fire  to  it,  and  spearing  the  kangaroos 
as  they  came  out. 

The  women  carry  their  infants  in  a  kangaroo  skin  at  their 
backs,  and  suckle  them  over  their  shoulders  ;  the  breasts  of  the 
females  are  consequently  preposterously  long.  They  suckle  their 
infants  for  a  very  long  time  ;  I  am  not  certain,  but  believe,  for 
upwards  of  two  years. 

Practising  throwing  small  spears,  and  other  savage  exercises, 
appear  to  be  the  whole  education  and  employment  of  the  children. 
Both  the  men  and  women  hold  themselves  very  erect ;  indeed  the 
men,  probably  from  the  habit  of  balancing  the  spear,  throw  back 
the  shoulders  so  much  as  almost  to  make  it  appear  a  deformity. 

When  the  males  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  they  are  deeply 
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scarified  on  the  thighs,  shoulders,  and  muscles  of  the  breast,  with 
a  sharp  flint  or  glass.  When  I  witnessed  the  operation,  a  female 
was  the  operator,  and  such  I  believe  is  always  the  case.  The 
subject  was  a  young  man  named  “  Penderoine,”  brother  to  the 
celebrated  western  chiei,  “  Weymerricke the  instrument  was 
a  piece  of  broken  bottle,  and  although  the  fat  of  his  shoulder 
literally  rose  and  turned  back  like  a  crimped  fish,  he  was  during 
the  whole  operation  in  the  highest  glee,  laughing,  and  continually 
interrupting  his  operatrix  by  picking  up  chips  to  fling  at  our 
party,  in  play.  These  scarifications  are  intended  as  ornaments. 

With  respect  to  the  general  nature  of  their  food,  that  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  their  locality.  The  western  portion  of  the 
island  is  more  mountainous,  wet,  and  thickly  wooded  than  the 
rest;  kangaroos  are  more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  natives  conse¬ 
quently  live  more  on  shell-fish  than  on  the  eastern  coast ;  these  arc 
principally  the  haliotis  and  crayfish,  which  they  obtain  by  diving, 
at  which  they  are  extremely  expert,  the  women  being  generally,  if 
not  at  all  times,  the  divers.  They  take  down  with  them  a  small 
grass  basket,  slung  round  their  waist,  into  which  they  put  their 
shell-fish.  The  tribes  in  the  interior  subsist  upon  kangaroos, 
wallaby,  and  opossums ;  more  particularly  the  latter,  as  being- 
most  easily  obtained.  The  natives,  especially  the  women,  get 
them  by  climbing  trees ;  their  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  are 
particularly  acute,  and  a  glance  will  suffice  to  tell  them  when 
there  is  an  opossum  in  the  tree.  They  always  carried  with 
them  a  small  rope,  made  of  kangaroo  sinews,  and  their  mode  of 
climbing  the  trees  was  as  follows : — They  first,  as  high  as  they 
could  conveniently  reach,  cut  a  notch  with  a  sharp  stone  in  the 
side  of  the  tree ;  then  throwing  the  bight  of  the  rope  up,  and 
leaning  back,  it  held  against  the  tree  by  their  weight,  until  with 
its  assistance  the  climber  got  his  right  great  toe  into  the  notch 
that  had  been  cut ;  then  grasping  the  tree  with  his  left  arm,  the 
rope  by  a  sudden  jerk  is  thrown  higher  up  the  tree,  a  fresh  notch 
is  cut  for  the  left  toe,  and  so  the  climber  proceeds.  If  branches 
interfere,  they  are  an  hindrance  to  the  climber,  but  he  then  throws 
the  end  of  the  rope  over  it,  and,  holding  both  ends,  raises  him¬ 
self  up. 
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Their  only  mode  of  cooking  is  by  roasting  on  the  fire,  whole  ; 
they  do  not  take  out  the  entrails  until  after  it  is  done,  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  when  heated  through.  Some  tribes,  or  portions 
of  tribes,  will  not  eat  the  female  wallaby,  others  will  not  eat  the 
male :  to  what  superstition  this  is  attributable,  I  am  ignorant. 
Others  will  not  eat  scaled  fish  ;  and  it  appeared  to  me,  when  at 
Flinders’  Island,  that  the  western  natives  would  not  eat  the  smooth 
shelled  haliotis,  though  the  easterns  did.  The  smooth  shelled 
haliotis  is  more  numerous  on  the  east  coast  than  the  other  species, 
and  the  reverse  on  the  western  coast ;  but  that  seems  scarcely  a 
sufficient  reason  to  induce  the  western  natives  to  reject  it. 

Besides  the  paltry  indigenous  fruits,  hardly  worthy  of  the  name, 
almost  the  only  vegetable  production  they  use,  is  a  kind  of  truffle, 
or  underground  fungus  ( Mylitta  australis ),  which  has  much  the 
taste  of  cold  boiled  rice,  which  cooking  does  not  appear  to 
alter.  They  use  besides,  parts  of  the  tree-fern  and  grass-tree, 

( Xanthorrhcea )  but  they  can  scarcely  be  esteemed  articles  of 
food.  A  large  white  caterpillar,  about  two  inches  in  length, 
found  in  rotten  wood  and  in  the  banksia,  together  with  the 
eggs  of  the  large  ant,  are  considered  luxuries.  Before  their 
intercourse  with  Europeans,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  knowledge  of  boiling  water.  They  were  often  a  long  time 
without  food,  and  then  ate  it  in  great  quantities.  When  they  are 
short  of  food  they  tighten  a  string  of  kangaroo  sinews,  which  they 
wear  round  their  middle.  The  enormous  quantity  of  food  which 
they  are  capable  of  eating,  when  they  have  an  opportunity,  would 
scarcely  be  credited.  A  native  woman  at  the  settlement  at 
Flinders’  Island,  was  one  day  watched  by  one  of  the  officers,  and 
seen  to  eat  between  fifty  and  sixty  eggs,  of  the  “  sooty  petrel” 
(procellaria  sp.),  besides  a  double  allowance  of  bread  :  these  eggs 
exceed  those  of  a  duck  in  size. 

The  men  go  quite  naked,  with  the  exception  of  the  string  of 
kangaroo  sinews ;  this,  besides  the  uses  already  mentioned,  they 
use  for  carrying  their  waddies  in.  The  women  generally  wear  a 
kangaroo  skin,  likewise  the  kangaroo  sinew  belt,  and  another 
round  and  over  their  breasts.  I  have  seen  the  women  scarified, 
but  whether  for  ornament,  or  from  surgical  treatment,!  know  not. 
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The  aborigines  are  capable  of  great,  but  not  of  lasting  exertion. 
They  cannot  stand  continued  fatigue  equal  to  a  hearty  European, 
nor,  wliat  will  appear  singular,  can  they,  like  him,  bear  constant 
exposure  to  bad  weather ;  when  such  sets  in,  they  will  cower 
round  their  fires,  under  the  lee  of  their  break-winds  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  until  a  change  takes  place. 

The  men  are  very  indolent,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  most  un¬ 
civilized  nations,  make  the  women  their  beasts  of  burden,  and  do 
all  their  servile  operations,  such  as  cooking,  &c.  The  men 
appear  to  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  carry  anything,  and 
when  with  them  I  have  in  many  instances  found  them  extremely 
sulky,  if  asked  to  carry  birds,  &c.  that  I  have  shot  or  taken.  If 
the  ground  is  smooth  upon  which  they  are  walking,  as  a  beach 
for  instance,  they  have  a  habit  of  trailing  their  spears  after  them, 
the  point  held  in  some  manner  between  their  great  toe  and  that 
next  it ;  this  seems  to  be  that  they  may  have  their  waddy  ready 
to  heave  at  any  small  object  that  may  appear.  The  spear  is 
transferred  from  the  foot  to  the  hand  in  an  instant.  While  the 
men  are  thus  taking  it  easy  in  front,  the  women  follow  some  short 
distance  behind,  sweltering  under  a  load  of  one  or  two  children 
on  their  backs,  a  couple  of  puppy  dogs  in  their  arms,  and  a  variety 
of  miscellaneous  articles  slung  around  them.  The  men  are  ex¬ 
tremely  selfish  :  if,  after  being  short  of  food,  one  kills  a  kangaroo, 
he  does  not  divide  it  with  the  others  of  the  party,  but  after  his 
wife  has  cooked  it,  and  taken  her  place  behind  his  back,  he 
satisfies  himself  with  the  choicest  parts,  handing  her  from  time 
to  time  the  half  devoured  pieces  over  his  shoulder  ;  this  he 
does  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  condescension,  without  turning 
round.  His  dogs  come  in  for  their  full  share,  and  if  any  is  left, 
the  tribe  or  party  may  have  it;  but  they  are  not  asked  to  partake. 
They  are  an  extremely  improvident  race,  for  although  dependant 
almost  entirely  upon  the  produce  of  their  hunting  for  subsistence, 
yet,  should  they  come  to  a  place  where  kangaroo  or  wallaby 
abound,  they  will  slaughter  them  indiscriminately  long  after  they 
have  supplied  themselves  with  sufficient  for  their  present  use. 
Some  nine  or  ten  years  since,  the  settlement  at  Flinders'  Island 
was  frequently  short  of  food,  and  on  these  occasions  the  natives, 
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accompanied  by  one  or  two  of  the  officers,  would  go  out  on  a 
grand  hunting  party  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when  this  slaughter 
would  often  take  place  ;  nor  did  experience  teach  them  to  alter 
this  plan,  however  much  they  might  suffer  by  it.  They  appeared 
much  to  enjoy  the  tortures  of  a  wounded  bird  or  beast,  nor 
did  1  ever  see  them  put  such  to  death  to  relieve  it  from  its 
misery. 

Their  principal  amusement  consists  in  their  corrobories  or 
dances.  These  are  sometimes  held  in  the  day  time,  but  far  more 
generally  at  night :  they  light  a  large  fire,  round  which,  quite 
naked,  they  dance,  run,  and  jump,  keeping  time  to  their  own 
singing,  which  is  far  from  unmusical.  These  songs  are  various, 
each  having  its  own  peculiar  dance,  intended  to  illustrate  some 
action  or  effect  from  causes.  One  is  called  the  kangaroo  dance, 
and  is,  along  with  some  others,  most  violent ;  in  this  the  party 
(I  have  seen  as  many  as  ninety  joined  in  one  corroborie)  com¬ 
mence  walking  round  the  fire  slowly,  singing  in  a  low  mono¬ 
tonous  tone.  After  this  has  continued  for  some  time,  they  begin 
to  get  excited,  singing  in  a  higher  key,  walking  faster,  striking 
their  hands  upon  the  ground,  and  springing  high  in  the  air.  By 
degrees  their  walk  becomes  a  run  ;  their  solitary  leaps,  a  series  ; 
their  singing,  perfect  shrieking :  they  close  upon  the  fire,  the 
women  piling  fresh  branches  upon  it.  Still  leaping  in  a  circle, 
and  striking  the  ground  with  their  hands  at  every  bound,  they 
will  spring  a  clear  five  feet  high,  so  near  to  the  fire,  so  completely 
in  the  flames,  that  you  fancy  they  must  be  burnt.  Excited  to 
frenzy,  they  sing,  shriek,  and  jump,  until  their  frames  can  stand 
it  no  longer,  and  they  give  up  in  the  uttermost  state  of  exhaus¬ 
tion.  Some  of  their  dances  are  evidently  lascivious ;  some  are 
medicine,  &c. ;  though  had  I  not  been  told  by  themselves  that 
intended  to  represent  making  bread,  taking  such  was  the  case,  I 
never  should  have  perceived  any  analogy. 

Perhaps,  between  fifty  and  sixty  would  be  considered  old  age ; 
old  “  Huana,”  at  Perth,  is  a  great  grandmother,  and  I  should 
not  think  that  her  age  exceeded  sixty. 

The  aborigines  certainly  use  charms,  and  they  wear  the 
dead  bones  of  their  friends  slung  round  their  necks  as  such. 
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Those  that  I  have  seen,  have  been  most  commonly  the  jaw-bone, 
or  the  bone  of  the  thigh ;  as  also  the  skulls  of  children,  the 
latter  wrapped  up  in  a  skin.  These  bones  are  worn  by  people  in 
perfect  health,  most  probably  as  mementos  of  deceased  relations ; 
but  if  so,  they  lend  them  to  others  of  their  own  tribe  when  ill, 
who  wear  them  as  charms  round  their  "neck.  As  before  men¬ 
tioned,  the  natives  scarify  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  ornament ;  I  have,  however,  been  in¬ 
formed,  that  they  likewise  do  so  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  and 
where  they  wish  to  draw  out  inflammation. 

Pulmonary  complaints  appear  to  be  by  far  the  most  prevalent, 
particularly  rapid  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Rheumatism  is  said 
to  be  common  amongst  them,  as  is  likewise  face-ache.  They  all 
suffer  more  or  less  from  scabby  sores.  In  the  children  these  are 
dreadful,  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme ;  with  them  all  parts  of 
the  body  are  affected  :  with  the  adults  the  sores  are  more  con¬ 
fined  to  the  head  :  these  are  doubtless  caused  by  their  coarse 
living,  aided  by  their  dirty  habits. 

When  a  death  occurs  in  a  tribe,  they  place  the  body  upright 
in  a  hollow  tree,  and  (having  no  fixed  habitation)  pursue  their 
avocations.  When  some  time  has  passed,  say  a  year  or  upwards, 
they  return  to  the  place  and  burn  the  body,  with  the  exception 
of  the  skull;  this  they  carry  with  them,  until  they  chance  (for  I 
do  not  think  that  they  lose  time  in  seeking  it)  to  fall  in  with  a 
cemetery,  in  which  a  number  of  skulls  are  heaped  together,  when 
they  add  the  one  with  them  to  the  number,  and  cover  them  up 
with  bark,  leaves,  &c.  They  do  not  bury  them  in  the  ground.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  that  they  put  either  weapons  or 
food  in  the  tree  with  the  dead. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  they  have  no  idea  of  a  future  state, 
particularly  as  such  is  so  contrary  to  the  general  belief  of  other 
savage  nations;  and  yet  from  every  enquiry,  both  from  them¬ 
selves  and  from  whites  most  conversant  with  them,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  that  such  a  belief  exists.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  however  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  as  those  who  have  had  the 
slightest  connection  with  the  whites,  will  tell  you  what  they  have 
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been  taught,  not  their  original  opinions.  They  believe  in  the 
existence  of  an  evil  spirit,  called  by  some  tribes,  “  Namma,”  who 
has  power  by  night ;  of  him  they  are  much  afraid,  and  never  will 
willingly  go  out  in  the  dark.  I  never  could  make  out  that 
they  believed  in  a  good  deity,  for  although  they  spoke  of  one, 
it  struck  me  that  it  was  what  they  had  been  told  ;  they  may, 
however,  believe  in  one  who  has  power  by  day. 

During  the  whole  of  the  first  night  after  the  death  of  one  of 
their  tribe,  they  will  sit  round  the  body,  using  rapidly  a  low  con¬ 
tinuous  recitation,  to  prevent  the  evil  spirit  from  taking  it  away. 
They  are  extremely  jealous  of  this  ceremony  being  witnessed  by 
strangers;  but  I  had,  upon  one  occasion,  an  opportunity  of  being 
an  ear-witness  of  it  the  whole  night. 

They  have  no  fixed  habitations,  sleeping  round  their  fires  in  a 
circle ;  but  in  blowing  weather  putting  up  to  windward  break- 
winds  of  bark  and  branches.  Near  Pieman’s  River,  on  the  west 
coast,  one  tribe  was  discovered  living  in  a  village,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  of  bark  huts  or  break-winds,  of  a  better  description  than 
usual,  and  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  fixed  residence. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  being  good  hunting-ground  they 
merely  intended  making  a  lengthened  stay  there. 

With  the  exception  of  the  weapons  for  war  and  hunting  (which 
are  of  the  rudest  description),  their  only  works  of  art  are  a  small 
basket  of  dried  rush  or  grass,  the  kangaroo  sinew  rope  before- 
mentioned,  and  a  rude  necklace  of  small  sea  shells,  polished  with 
grease  and  sand.  Their  weapons  are  confined  to  the  spear  and 
waddie,  both  made  of  leptospermum  or  melaleuca  (hard,  heavy 
woods).  The  waddy  is  merely  a  cudgel,  about  two  feet  long, 
the  end  bluntly  pointed,  and  the  grasp  notched. 

They  have  no  domestic  animal,  unless  a  young  tamed  kangaroo 
could  be  esteemed  such ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
in  their  wild  state  they  even  had  this.  Of  later  years,  as  before- 
mentioned,  they  have  had  dogs.  Each  tribe,  or  portion  of  a 
tribe,  is  under  a  chief,  who  does  not  appear  to  be  hereditary,  but 
to  attain  his  rank  from  his  daring  in  war. 

They  do  not  appear  given  to  pilfering,  although  instances  have 
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occurred.  Each  tribe  occupied  certain  tracts  of  couutry,  but  they 
were  constantly  invading  and  at  war  with  each  other. 

In  personal  quarrels  each  party  fights  with  a  waddy,  standing 
each  other’s  blow  on  the  head,  without  defending  it.  If  an  of¬ 
fence  be  committed  against  the  tribe,  the  delinquent  has  to  stand 
whilst  a  certain  number  of  spears  are,  at  the  same  time,  thrown 
at  him  :  these,  from  the  unerring  aim  which  they  are  thrown,  he 
can  seldom  altogether  avoid ;  although,  from  the  quickness  of 
his  sight,  he  will  frequently  escape  unhurt :  he  moves  not  from 
his  place,  avoiding  the  spears  merely  by  the  contortions  of  his 
body.  Another  mode  of  punishment  is  to  place  the  offender  upon 
a  low  branch  of  a  tree,  point  at  and  jeer  him.' 

When  they  move  from  place  to  place  they  carry  fire  with  them  : 
when  they  had  it  not,  I  have  been  informed  that  they  obtained  it 
by  rubbing  round  rapidly  in  their  hands  a  piece  of  hard  pointed 
stick,  the  pointed  end  inserted  into  a  notch  in  another  piece  of 
dry  wood. 

The  natives  here,  unlike  those  of  the  continent,  use  neither  the 
boomerang,  club,  nor  throwing  stick,  &c. 

So  much  of  the  island  was  impracticable  for  their  purposes,  on 
account  of  dense  scrubs  that  would  not  burn,  that  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  extremely  limited  at  any 
time.  Now,  the  whole  number  of  the  aborigines  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  amounts  to  only  about  fifty,  who  are  settled  upon  Flinders’ 
Island  in  Bass’s  Strait,  where  they  have  been  treated  with  uniform 
kindness ;  nevertheless,  the  births  have  been  very  few,  and  the 
deaths  numerous.  This  may  have  been  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  their  change  of  living  and  food,  but  much  more  so  to  their 
banishment  from  the  main  land  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  which  is 
visible  from  Flinders’  Island ;  and  the  natives  have  often  pointed 
it  out  to  me  with  expressions  of  the  deepest  sorrow  depicted  on 
their  countenances.  The  same  thing  has  occurred  on  board  the 
vessel  when  passing  some  part  of  the  coast  with  which  they  were 
acquainted. 

The  woman  of  the  late  “  James  Munro,”  the  sealer,  was  a 
native  of  some  part  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  opposite  to  Van 
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Diemen’s  Land.  She  was  much  better  looking  than  the  abo¬ 
rigines,  and  had  very  fine  long  silky  hair.  She  told  me  that  the 
tribe  to  which  she  belonged  were  cannibals  ;  that  they  had 
originally  come  from  the  northward,  and  killed  the  tribe  whose 
country  they  had  invaded.  May  it  not  have  been  a  remnant  of 
this  latter  tribe,  that  first  peopled  the  north-east  coast  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  ? 

November  12,  1845. 
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ALGjE  OF  TASMANIA.  By  W.  H.  Harvey,  M.D.,  &c. 

( From  the  London  Journal  of  Botany,  August ,  1844.) 

[Continued  from  p.  377.] 

5.  Dasya  villosa ,  Harv. ;  caule  crasso,  longissimo,  pinnatim  de- 
composito-ramosissimo,  vest  ito,  cartilagineo ;  ramis  ramulis- 
que  alternis,  crebis,  erecto-patentibus,  totis  filis  quadri  fariis, 
articulatis,  elongatis,  floccosis,  tenuissimis  vestitis ;  filis  dicho¬ 
tomy  axillis  acutis,  articulis  diametro,  quadruplo  longioribus ; 
stichidiis  pedicellatis  oblongis,  acutis  v.  mucronatis ;  kerami- 
diis  ovatis,  acuminatis,  pedicellatis,  e  ramis  enatis. 

George  Town,  V.  D*  L.,  R .  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1262  and  1263. — 
Stem  12-14  inches  long,  excessively  branched  and  bushy,  the 
lower  branches  often  as  long  as  the  stem,  many  times  divided  in 
an  alternate,  but  not  distichous  manner.  Branches  crowded  ; 
they,  and  all  parts  of  the  frond  except  the  older  portions  of  the 
stem  densely  clothed  with  exceedingly  slender  quadrifariously  in¬ 
serted,  scattered,  articulated  filaments  or  ramelli.  These  are 
neither  whorled  nor  pencilled  at  their  insertion,  but,  though 
crowded,  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  surface,  erecto-patent, 
2-3  lines  long,  repeatedly,  but  rather  distantly  dichotomous,  with 
joints  about  four  times  as  long  as  broad.  Colour  a  dark  vinous 
red,  becoming  brownish,  and  staining  the  paper  in  drying. 
Keramidia  springing  directly  from  the  stem,  on  thickish  inarticu¬ 
late  stalks,  ovate-acuminate,  large.  Stichidia  borne  on  the  ra¬ 
melli,  pedicellate,  oblong,  acute  or  lanceolate,  but  not  remarkably 
attenuate.— This  species  has  greatly  the  habit  of  D.  elegans,  Ag., 
but  is  a  much  coarser  growing  plant,  and  wants  the  beautiful  rosy 
colour  of  that  species. 

6.  Dasya  bolbochate,  Harv.;  caule  crassiusculo,  ramosissimo; 
ramis  alternis,  patentibus,  simplicibus,  rumulisc|iie  filis  articu¬ 
latis  elongatis  floccosis  tenuissimis  vestitis;  filis  e  bulbo  lan- 
ceolato  basi  attenuato  penicillatis,  simplicibus,  setiformibusj 
fragilibus,  articulis  diametro  5-6-plo  longioribus . ? 
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George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R .  Gunn ,  Esq.,  n.  1264. — Stem  6-8 
inches  long,  thicker  than  hog's  bristle,  much  branched  from  the 
base ;  branches  alternate  or  irregular,  spreading,  once  or  twice 
divided;  the  penultimate  branches  long  and  simple,  clothed,  but 
not  very  densely,  with  articulated  rameili.  Ramelli  2-3  lines 
long,  simple,  setaceous,  and  very  fragile  if  moistened  after  having 
been  dried,  springing  from  bulbous  bodies  borne  quadrifariously 
on  the  stem,  of  a  lanceolate  figure  and  not  unlike  in  form  to  the 
stichidia  of  the  genus. — The  ramelli  spring  from  all  parts  of  these 
bulbs,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  thus  form  little  pencils.  The 
stern,  though  externally  striate,  as  in  Dasya  proper,  is  internally 
many  tubed  as  in  Polysiphonia,  and  divided  into  joints  about 
equal  in  length  and  breadth.  Colour  full  red.  Fruit  unknown. 

7.  Dasya  verticillata,  Harv. ;  caule  crasso  longissimo ;  ramis 

alternis,  pinnatis,  gracilibus,  basi  attenuatis ;  pinnis  ramellis 
articulatis  elongatis  simplicibus  striatis  verticillatis  ;  verti- 
cillis  approximate ;  articulis  diametro  5-8-plo  longioribus; 
stichidiis . ? 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R .  Gunn ,  Esq.,  n.  1306. — A  single 
imperfect  specimen  of  this  very  distinct  species  has  only  been  sent 
by  Mr.  Gunn.  This  is  a  fragment  of  an  undivided  stem  5  inches 
long,  cylindrical,  and  about  £  a  line  in  diameter,  bearing  seven 
more  or  less  perfect,  alternate  patent  branches,  each  about  4 
inches  long.  These  branches  are  much  more  slender  than  the 
main  stem,  and  taper  remarkably  at  their  insertion;  they  are 
naked  in  their  lower  part,  but  above  are  distantly  pinnate  ;  the 
pinnae  are  alternate,  either  simple  or  pinnulated,  and  regularly 
and  closely  whorled  with  very  slender  straight  simple  jointed  Tu¬ 
muli,  8-10  times  longer  than  the  distances  between  the  whorls, 
and  having  cylindrical  joints  5-8  times  longer  than  their  diameter. 
Colour  rosy  red.  Substance  not  very  tender,  the  stem  only  im¬ 
perfectly  adhering  to  paper.  Externally  the  stem  and  branches 
appear  inarticulate,  but  internally  they  are  many  tubed. 

8.  Dasya  ceramioides ,  Harv.;  caule  crasso,  inarticulato,  glaber- 
rimo,  vag&  decomposito-ramoso  ;  ramis  pseudo-articulatis,  ad 
articulos  sursum  incrassatos  diametro  4-5-plo  longiores  pin¬ 
natis  bipinnatisve ;  pinnulis  ultimis  (v.  ramellis )  articulatis, 
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alternis,  crassis,  simplicibus  furcatis  v.  alterne  multifidis,  acu- 
tis,  basi  constrictis  :  articulis  diametro  2-3-plo  longioribus ; 
stichidiis  minimis,  lanceolatis,  ad  apices  ramellorum  insiden- 
tibus. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn ,  Esq.,  n.  1303  in  part. — 
Fronds  4  inches,  or  probably  much  more  in  length,  §  of  a  line  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  gradually  smaller  upwards,  irregularly  di¬ 
vided  many  times  in  a  pinnate  manner,  the  divisions  patent  with 
rounded  axils.  Branches  rather  flexuous,  opake,  and  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  jointed,  but  divided  at  intervals  of  4-5  diameters  into  por¬ 
tions  resembling  joints  narrowed  at  the  base  and  swelling  up¬ 
wards,  almost  pyriform ;  from  the  swollen  part  of  which  spring 
lesser  branches  or  pinnules,  also  inarticulate,  but  furnished  with 
jointed  single  tubed  ramili,  which  are  not  of  much  less  diameter 
than  the  pinnules.  These  ultimate  ramuli  are  contracted  at  the 
basal  joint,  and  gradually  taper  to  an  acute  apex ;  they  are  simple 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  pinnule,  erecto-patent  and  rather  distant ; 
those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnule  are  alternately  divided  or 
pinnulated: — the  joints  in  all  about  2-3  times  longer  than  broad. 
The  Stichidia  are  exceedingly  minute,  especially  so  in  reference 
to  the  large  size  of  the  plant,  and  are  borne  on  long  pedicels  or 
accessory  ramuli  which  spring  from  the  more  divided  of  the  jointed 
ramuli.  Each  stichidium  is  of  less  diameter  than  the  ramulus 
from  which  its  pedicel  springs,  and  might  easily  fit  into  one  of 
its  joints. — Of  this  plant  I  have  seen  but  a  single  imperfect  spe¬ 
cimen,  but  its  characters  are  so  distinct  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  claim  to  specific  distinction.  It  is  not  closely  related 
to  any  Australian  species  yet  noticed,  but  is  allied  in  many  cha¬ 
racters  to  the  European  D.  coccinea ,  from  which  the  smooth  stem, 
the  long  joints,  and  the  fruit  will  readily  distinguish  it.  The 
colour  is  a  pinky  red,  given  out  in  fresh  water. 

9.  Polysiphonia  byssoclados ,  Harv. ;  caule  ultra-setaceo,  elongato 
sub-dichotomo,  articulato,  basi  nudo ;  ramis  decomposito- 
ramosissimis,  sensim  attenuatis  ;  ultimis  elongatis,  simplicibus ; 
totis  ramellis  monosiphoniis  dichotomis  articulatis  roseis  den- 
sissime  vestitis ;  articulis  caulinis  diametro  triplo  longioribus, 
rameis  diametro  equalibus  v.  brevioribus ;  keramidiis  ovatis, 
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sessilibus.  Cladostephus  australis ,  Ag  !  Syst.p.  169. — Grif- 
Jithsia  australis,  Ag  !  spec.  2.  p.  135. — Bindera  cladostephus , 
Dne!  (fide  spec,  e  Cl.  Decaisne.) 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn ,  Esq.,  n.  1267. — Stem  6-10 
inches  long,  thicker  than  hog's  bristle  in  the  lower  part,  and 
about  setaceous  in  the  principal  divisions,  distinctly  articulated 
in  every  part,  seven  tubed ;  the  main  branches  naked  at  base, 
somewhat  dichotomous  or  irregularly  multifid,  with  a  fan-shaped 
outline,  their  upper  part  and  all  the  lesser  divisions  densely 
clothed  with  quadrifarious,  horizontally  patent,  single  tubed, 
dichotomous  ramelli  or  filaments,  which  are  about  a  line  in 
length,  and  are  especially  crowded  at  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
and  there  form  a  dark  spot  or  tuft.  Keramidia  ovate,  sessile  on 
the  branches  at  the  base  of  the  multifid  ramelli.  Colour  red, 
drying  to  brown. — This  species  has  to  the  naked  eye  so  much  the 
character  of  a  Dasya ,  that,  at  first  sight,  I  had  referred  it  to  that 
genus.  A  closer  inspection,  however,  showed  that  it  could  not 
be  generically  separated  from  Polysiphonia  byssoides,  with  which 
species  the  structure  of  its  stem  and  of  its  ramelli  precisely  agrees. 
Both  species,  indeed,  form  a  close  link  with  Dasya . 

10.  Polysiphonia  Gunniana ,  Harv. ;  caule  longissimo,  crasso, 
sub-inarticulato,  striato,  alterne  ramosissimo  ;  ramis  primariis 
elongatis,  distantibus,  cauli  similibus,  articulatis ;  secundariis 
ramulis  dichotomy  multifidis  roseis  pinnatis ;  ramulis  flabellatis, 
multoties  dichotomis,  sensim  attenuatis,  et  injfilis  monosi- 
phoniis  byssoideis,  roseis  desinentibus  ;  articulis  omnibus  dia- 
metro  sesqui-vel  duplo  longioribus ;  keramidiis  (magnis)  glo- 
bosis,  sessilibus ;  stichidiis  lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  ad  apices 
ramulorum. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  Ronald  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1265,  1266. — 
Stem  8-10  inches  long  or  more,  more  than  half  a  line  in  dia¬ 
meter  at  base,  gradually  attenuated  upwards,  repeatedly  and  at 
length  excessively  branched,  inarticulate  below,  more  or  less  evi¬ 
dently  so  above.  Branches  resembling  the  stem,  long,  as  thick  as 
or  thicker  than  hog's  bristle,  somewhat  flexuous,  twice  or  thrice 
alternately  divided ;  the  penultimate  branches  flabellate  (the  fans 
half  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth)  regularly  circumscribed,  many 
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times  dichotomous,  gradually  attenuated  ;  many-tubed  below,, 
but  less  and  less  compound  upwards,  and  ending  in  single-tubed , 
coloured,  dichotomous  filaments,  which  arc  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  Dasya .  Colour  a  brilliant  rosy  red  or  crimson,  as  in  P . 
elongata  rosea .  Substance  tender,  but  not  very  gelatinous,  ad¬ 
hering  to  paper.  Capsules  very  large,  seated  on  the  dichotomous 
ramuli,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  at  first  ovate,  afterwards  globose  or 
nearly  sphterical;  the  pericarp  thin  and  membranous.  Stichidia 
resembling  closely  those  of  Dasya ,  but,  in  the  specimen  examined, 
without  spores,  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  polysiphonious  portion 
of  the  ramulus,  and  terminating  it ; — they  seem  therefore  as  if 
nestling  among  the  pencilled  one-tubed  filaments  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  far  beyond  these  true  apices. — This  is  a  very  noble  and  most 
distinctly  characterised  species,  which  probably  will  mark  an 
Australian  section  of  the  genus,  distinguished  by  having  dichoto¬ 
mous  ultimate  ramuli  terminating  in  single-tubed  filaments.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  inscribing  it  to  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Gunn, 
to  whom  the  botany  of  V.  D.  Land  stands  so  largely  indebted. 

11.  Polysiphonia  Lawrenciana ,  Harv. ;  caule  longissimo  ;  crasso, 
inarticulato,  striato,  alternk  ramosissimo  ;  ramis  primariis,  se- 
cundariis,  tertiariisque  inarticulatis ;  tertiariis  ramulis  dicho- 
tome  multifidis  roseis  pinnatis;  ramulis  congestis,  globoso- 
penicillatis,  parum  attenuatis  multifidis,  in  filis  monosiphoniis 
dichotomis  roseis  desinentibus  ;  articulis  ramulorum  diametro 
equalibus,  filarum  sesquilongioribus ;  stichidiis  lanceolatis  mu- 
cronatis,  ad  apices  ramulorum. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R .  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1268. — Stem  8-10 
inches  long  or  more,  thicker  than  bristle  below,  about  as  thick 
above,  excessively  branched  in  an  alternate  manner,  in  all  parts 
opake,  veiny,  and  therefore  seemingly  striated,  without  any  ex¬ 
ternal  indications  of  joints.  Branches  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  orders  alternate,  erecto-patent,  rather  distant,  all  inarticu¬ 
late ;  those  of  the  third  order  pinnated  with  dichotomously 
multifid  glomerate  or  pencilled  ramuli,  each  pencil  1-2  lines  in 
breadth,  closely  circumscribed  and  somewhat  globular,  consisting 
of  robust  main  trunk  set  with  four  or  five  distichous  once-forked 
many-tubed  ramuli  which  terminate  in  a  pencil  of  dichotomously 
VOL.  II.  no.  xi.  2  H 
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multifid  one-tubed  attenuated  coloured  filaments.  Substance 
seemingly  rigid,  and  only  imperfectly  adhering  to  paper.  Colour 
a  fine  crimson.  Stichidia  lanceolate,  terminating  the  forked  ramuli, 
containing  tetraspores. — The  strong  affinity  which  exists  between 
this  plant  and  P.  Gunniana  induces  me  to  dedicate  it  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  late  R.  W.  Lawrence ,  Esq.,  the  intimate  friend  ana 
accomplished  fellow-labourer  in  botany  of  Mr.  Gunn.  It  differs 
from  P.  Gunniana  in  the  more  rigid  substance,  inarticulate  lesser 
branches,  and  small  and  very  dense  fascicles  of  ramuli.  To  the 
naked  eye  it  is  not  very  unlike  some  states  of  Cerarnium  obso- 
letum. — A  transverse  section  of  the  stem  shows  a  large  central 
tube,  surrounded  by  eight  or  nine  others  of  moderate  size,  and 
these  externally  defended  by  a  wide  periphery  composed  of  slender 
broken  cellules  containing  endochrome,  which  cause  the  opake 
appearance  of  the  stem.  In  P.  Gunniana  the  structure  is  very 
similar,  except  that  the  periphery  is  very  much  narrower,  and  the 
tubes  proportionally  larger. 

12.  Polysiphonia  frutex,  Harv. ;  frondibus  aggregatis,  fruticu- 
losis,  ramosissimis,  articulatis,  sulcatis ;  caulibus  basi  ultra- 
setaceis,  sensim  attenuatis,  et  in  ramis  divaricato-patentibus, 
decompositis,  alternis  solutis ;  ramis  secundariis  bipinnatis, 
pinnis  distantibus,  patentibus ;  pinnulis  brevibus,  simplicibus 
v.  ramulosis,  apice  fibris  hyalinis,  byssoideis  ornatis ;  articulis 
omnibus  brevissimis,  diametro  equalibus  v.  brevioribus,  4  stri- 
atis,  keramidiis . ? 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunnf  Esq.,  n.  1317,  and  one  of 
the  specimens  marked  1316.— Prowls  2-4  inches  high,  forming 
globose  bushy  tufts,  branching  in  every  direction  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  base,  the  branches  equalling  the  stem  in  length,  or  no  dis¬ 
tinct  stem  visible; — all  excessively  branched,  the  lesser  branches 
alternate,  very  patent  or  divaricate,  setaceous  below,  attenuated 
upwards,  straight,  bitripinnate,  with  distant  alternate  pinnse; 
these  in  their  turn  having  distant,  short,  spinelike  pinnulse,  which 
are  sometimes  again  pinnellate ; — all  the  apices  terminating  in 
colourless  byssoid  fibres.  Colour  dull  grey  or  brownish,  staining 
the  paper  reddish.  Articulations  visible  from  the  base  to  the 
apex,  very  short.  A  transverse  section  of  the  stem  shows  a  small 
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central  siphon  surrounded  by  seven  large  tubes,  without  any 
external  cellular  periphery ;  the  stem  is  consequently  furrowed. — 
This  has  a  good  deal  the  habit  of  the  European  P .  fruticulosa 
(whence  the  specific  name),  and  several  of  the  characters  of  P. 
subulifera ;  but  it  is  distinct  from  both. 

(To  be  continued .) 


PROGRESS  OF  DISCOVERY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Captain  Sturt’s  Last  Expedition. 

Colonial  Secretary’s  Office,  (Adelaide,)  Sept.  5,  1845.— 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  has  directed  the  publication  of  the 
following  despatches  from  Captain  Sturt,  reporting  the  progress 
of  the  expedition  under  his  charge ;  and  announcing  the  death 
of  Mr.  James  Poole,  second  in  command  of  the  expedition. — By 
His  Excellency’s  command, 

A.  M.  Munday,  Colonial  Secretary . 

At  the  Depot ,  in  Longitude  141°  30',  East , 
Latitude  29°  40'  12",  South . 

June  5th ,  1845. 

Sir, — Circumstances  which  I  shall  presently  detail  to  you  for 
His  Excellency’s  information,  having  rendered  it  necessary  for 
me  to  send  a  third  of  my  men  back  to  Adelaide, — I  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me,  of  forwarding  to  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State,  through  His  Excellency,  a 
copy  of  my  Journal  up  to  the  end  of  March,  together  with  the 
map  and  an  explanatory  despatch.  I  also  forward  collections  of 
the  different  seeds,  birds,  and  geological  specimens,  that  have 
been  secured  by  the  expedition  to  this  date.  Not  having  the 
means  of  packing  these  things  as  they  should  be  packed,  I  shall 
feel  obliged  if  His  Excellency  will  give  the  necessary  orders  for 
their  being  examined  and  secured,  prior  to  transmission  to 
England. 

My  despatch  to  Lord  Stanley  having  been  written  with  a  view 
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to  call  his  Lordship’s  attention  to  several  parts  of  iny  Journal, 
and  to  explain  more  fully  than  I  could  otherwise  have  done,  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  measures  I  have  done, 
it  remains  for  me  to  report,  through  you,  to  His  Excellency, 
for  the  further  information  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  progress 
of  the  expedition  under  my  command,  since  I  last  addressed  you. 

I  believe,  that  in  my  letter  of  the  17th  of  October,  1844, 

I  reported  that  I  had  passed  along  the  Darling  without  any 
rupture  with  the  natives,  and  that  the  reports  I  had  heard  at 
Lake  Victoria,  of  the  massacre  of  a  party  of  Europeans,  had 
proved  incorrect ;  the  whole  story  having  been  based  on  Major 
Mitchell’s  rupture  with  the  natives  in  1836.  1  also  reported 

that  I  was  about  to  leave  the  camp  on  an  excursion  to  the  north¬ 
west,  to  examine  the  country  seen  by  Mr.  Poole.  I  accordingly 
left  Cawndilla,  to  which  place  I  had  moved  the  camp  from  the 
junction  of  the  Williorara  with  the  Darling,  on  the  21st  of  the 
month,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Browne,  two  of  my  men,  and  a 
native.  We  crossed  a  plain  of  about  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  on 
a  W.N.W.  course,  and  at  that  distance  struck  a  creek,  which  led 
us,  on  a  bearing  of  132°,  to  a  gap  in  the  front  line  of  some  hills 
towards  which  we  were  approaching.  Passing  through  this  gap, 
we  gradually  rose  to  an  elevated  table  land,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  ranges.  Whilst  we  were  on  the  Darling,  a  flood  oc¬ 
curred  in  that  river,  which  I  had  hoped  was  caused  by  rains  in 
the  hills  laid  down  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  and  that  they  were 
conveyed  into  the  Darling  by  the  channel  of  the  Williorara,  in 
which  case  I  should  have  found  an  easy  entrance  into  the  N.W. 
interior  along  its  banks ;  my  object  being  to  gain  a  position  north 
of  Mount  Arden.  On  my  arrival  at  that  place  I  had  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  this  expectation,  the  Williorara  being  nothing  more 
than  a  channel  of  communication  between  the  river  and  the 
basins  of  Cawndilla  and  Minandichi.  My  object,  therefore,  in 
the  present  excursion,  was  as  much  to  discover  the  means  by 
which  to  advance  the  party  to  the  N.W.,  and  so  to  remove  it 
from  a  populous  neighbourhood,  as  to  examine  the  country. 
Although  we  were  obliged  to  dig  wells  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
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creek  for  the  supply  of  water,  we  found  several  ponds  nearer  the 
ranges,  in  which  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  our 
cattle,  for  a  month.  On  gaining  the  table  land,  therefore,  I 
turned  to  the  north,  and  passing  through  another  gap  in  the 
ranges,  returned  to  the  camp  by  a  line  somewhat  to  the  eastward 
of  that  by  which  I  had  left ;  and  immediately  removed  the  party 
to  the  hills. 

On  the  6th  of  November  I  again  proceeded  to  the  N.W.  with 
the  same  party,  but  without  a  native.  At  about  fifteen  miles  we 
surmounted  the  ranges,  and  descended  to  a  plain  of  apparently 
boundless  extent.  The  ranges  trended  to  the  north,  but  as  I 
wished  to  pursue  a  N.W.  course,  I  moved  obliquely  to  them. 
For  the  first  fifteen  miles  we  passed  over  barren  stoney  plains,  from 
which  we  entered  a  low  brush,  and  on  issuing  from  it  found  our¬ 
selves  in  a  country,  in  which  long  narrow  flats  alternated  with 
sandy  ridges,  on  which  cypresses  were  growing,  and  on  which 
there  was  no  want  of  grass.  I  had  brought  the  light  cart  with 
me,  and  had  filled  it  with  water,  and  penetrated  into  this  country 
until  our  supply  was  exhausted,  when  we  were  obliged  to  turn 
back  without  having  been  able  to  ascertain  to  what  distance  this 
dreary  region  extended.  We  had  scarcely  reached  the  hills,  on 
our  return  to  the  camp,  when  it  commenced  to  rain,  and  conti¬ 
nued  so  to  do  for  two  days.  On  reaching  it,  therefore,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  avail  myself  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  by  sending 
Mr.  Poole  to  the  N.W.  to  pass  the  point  to  which  I  had  gone, 
lat.  30°  29',  and,  if  possible,  to  gain  Lake  Torrens.  Mr.  Poole 
left  me  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and  pursued  the  course  I  had 
laid  down  for  him,  until  he  passed  lat.  29°  44';  when  seeing  no 
likelihood  of  a  change  of  country,  and  as,  from  his  observations 
and  reckoning,  he  considered  that  he  ought  to  have  been  at  the 
Lake,  he  turned  to  the  westward,  and  ultimately  reached  its 
shores,  opposite  to  three  remarkable  peaks,  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Eyre.  At  this  extreme  end,  Lake  Torrens  appeared  to  Mr.  Poole 
to  consist  of  a  succession  of  lakes,  formed  by  the  drainage  from 
the  hills ;  but  he  could  not  see  very  far  to  the  north,  in  which 
direction  it  might  have  been  unbroken.  Its  waters  were  slightly 
salt,  and  its  bed  was  composed  of  black  mud,  thinly  encrusted 
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with  salt;  and  although  the  Lake  appeared  to  be  narrower  here, 
than  Mr.  Poole  expected  to  have  seen  it,  he  says  that  the  country 
for  twenty  miles,  as  you  approach  Lake  Torrens,  is  so  peculiar, 
that  any  one  looking  down  upon  it  from  such  lofty  eminences  as 
Mount  Serle  and  Mount  Hopeless,  would  naturally  conclude  that 
the  whole  was  the  large  bed  of  a  lake.  Mr.  Poole  would  have 
continued  the  examination  of  Lake  Torrens  more  to  the  north, 
but  he  was  apprehensive  that  his  retreat  would  be  cut  off  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  left  on  the  plains  by  the  late  rains  ;  and 
he  consequently  turned  back,  after  a  fatiguing  journey  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  during  which  he  was  exposed  to  great 
heat;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  accomplish  what  he  knew  was  de¬ 
sirable,  had  almost  exceeded  the  bounds  of  prudence,  as  regarded 
his  personal  safety.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Browne,  whom  I  sent  with 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  with  me  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  returned  a  good  deal  fatigued  from  this  long  excursion. 

I  had,  in  the  mean  time,  moved  the  party  over  the  ranges  to 
the  plains,  and  had  encamped  on  a  creek,  about  ninety  miles  in 
advance  from  our  late  station.  As  it  was  clear  we  could  not  hope 
to  find  water  in  the  sandy  deserts  into  which  we  had  penetrated, 
I  sent  Mr.  Poole,  on  the  11th  of  December,  to  the  north,  di¬ 
recting  him  to  keep  nearer  in  to  the  ranges,  with  a  view  to  his 
crossing  any  creeks  issuing  from  them.  On  this  occasion  he 
gained  lat.  29°  14",  and  succeeded  in  finding  considerable  sup¬ 
plies  of  water,  in  several  creeks  which  he  intersected.  During 
Mr.  Poole's  absence,  I  made  an  excursion  of  from  eighty  to  ninety 
miles  to  the  eastward,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  country  on 
both  sides  of  me  as  I  proceeded  northwards,  but  with  no  favour¬ 
able  result. 

On  Mr.  Poole's  return,  I  moved  on  the  party,  and  on  the  11th 
of  January,  arrived  at  a  long  water-hole,  in  a  creek,  to  which  the 
creek,  on  which  we  have  subsequently  formed  our  Depot,  is  a 
tributary. 

On  the  14tli  of  the  month,  I  left  the  camp  with  a  party  of  two 
men,  and  proceeded  with  Mr.  Browne  to  the  north ;  Mr.  Poole 
who  attended  me  the  first  day,  was  to  return  on  the  following 
day ;  and  in  the  event  of  our  finding  water,  was  to  have  moved 
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the  party  to  it  during  my  absence  ;  but,  as  we  were  not  so  for¬ 
tunate,  I  directed  him,  on  his  return  home,  to  examine  a  creek  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  our  line,  when  he  was  gradually  drawn  to 
this  creek,  on  which  we  have  found  a  secure  and  undisturbed 
asylum  since  the  27th  of  January  last.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
crossed  a  remarkable  group  of  hills,  which  proved  to  be  the  ter¬ 
minating  group  to  the  north,  although  they  extended  in  broken 
and  irregular  masses  to  the  eastward.  From  a  small  peak  in 
this  group,  we  saw  two  small  hills,  on  a  bearing  of  316°  distant 
from  forty  to  forty  five  miles,  I  therefore  descended  again  to  the 
plains,  and  hoping  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  interior  from  their 
summit,  I  made  at  once  for  them.  At  about  six  miles  from  the 
hills,  we  entered  a  scrub ;  and  at  seven  miles,  found  a  supply  of 
water  in  a  small  creek,  but  none  afterwards.  Soon  after  entering 
the  scrub,  we  got  into  a  country,  alternating,  as  before,  with  long 
narrow  flats,  and  sandy  ridges ;  but  they  were  here  destitute  of 
cypresses  ;  and  this  kind  of  country  continued  to  the  hills,  which 
we  reached  at  sunset. 

We  could  see  nothing  from  their  most  elevated  point  but  a 
universal  scrub.  From  the  S.W.  to  the  N.E.,  the  horizon  was 
unbroken,  and  the  view  direct  to  the  north  was  over  as  gloomy 
and  as  forbidding  a  region  as  man  ever  gazed  upon.  Both  on 
our  way  to  these  hills,  and  on  our  return  from  them,  we  expe¬ 
rienced  the  most  oppressive  heat  among  the  ridges  of  sand.  The 
wind  blew  in  our  faces  with  the  constancy  and  intensity  of  a 
hot  blast  from  a  furnace,  insomuch  that  we  had  a  difficulty  in 
breathing  so  rarified  an  atmosphere.  On  the  20tli,  we  returned 
to  the  ranges,  and  thence  to  the  camp,  where,  to  my  utter  as¬ 
tonishment,  I  found  the  water  I  had  left  in  the  tanks  entirely 
evaporated,  and  Mr.  Poole  drawing  his  supplies  from  a  well ;  but 
the  fortunate  discovery  he  had  made  on  his  way  home  enabled 
me  at  once  to  move  the  party  to  a  place  of  permanent  security ; 
for  our  consumption  of  water  at  this  time  was  at  the  rate  of  from 
a  thousand  to  eleven  hundred  gallons  a  day,  with  the  thermo¬ 
meter  in  a  mean  of  107°  at  two  p.m.  in  the  shade.  I  had,  up 
to  this  period,  had  to  look  as  well  to  our  retreat  as  to  our  ad¬ 
vance,  and  to  provide  for  both ;  but  I  was  now  enabled  to  cast 
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all  anxiety,  as  regarded  our  retreat,  from  my  mind,  since  Provi¬ 
dence  had  guided  us,  we  now  knew,  to  the  only  spot  in  these  dry 
and  desolate  regions  which  could  have  supplied  our  wants ;  and 
it  was  the  necessity  that  existed  for  our  making  out  such  a  place 
of  safety,  that  obliged  us  to  the  repeated  and  fatiguing  journeys 
to  which  I  have  drawn  His  Excellency’s  attention. 

It  was  about  this  time — the  end  of  January — that  Mr.  Poole, 
Mr.  Browne,  and  myself,  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  scurvy.  We 
had  sore  and  almost  ulcerated  gums,  violent  headaches,  a  constant 
coppery  taste  in  the  mouth,  with  other  symptoms  of  that  virulent 
disease:  I  had  constant,  though  not  profuse,  bleeding  at  the 
nose.  We  attributed  this  attack  to  our  having  been  obliged,  on 
our  rapid  journeys,  to  use  salt  meat,  when  weakened  by  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  of  the  season ;  but  as  we  took  every  precaution  to 
check  the  disorder,  we  hoped  it  would  have  forsaken  us. 

Feeling  dissatisfied  at  the  result  of  my  last  journey  to  the  north, 
and  both  Mr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Browne  being  too  unwell  for  active 
duties,  I  determined  again  to  push  into  the  interior  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  desert 
there.  Accordingly,  on  the  8th  February,  I  again  left  the  camp, 
attended  by  Mr.  Stuart,  my  draftsman  ;  Flood,  my  stockman ; 
and  Joseph  Colley,  an  excellent  young  man  I  have  with  me, 
whose  moral  courage  and  feeling  I  had  every  reason  to  think 
would  support  him  in  the  event  of  his  being  tried  in  any  way. 
My  plan  was,  to  proceed  to  the  most  distant  water  of  which  I 
knew,  to  the  north ;  there  to  leave  Mr.  Stuart  to  sketch  in  the 
ranges,  and  Flood  to  take  charge  of  my  horse  ;  to  take  a  supply 
of  water  in  the  light  cart,  and  to  push  on  foot  with  Joseph  into 
the  desert,  in  the  hope  that  I  should  sooner  or  later  arrive  at,  or 
see,  some  change  of  country.  Having  arrived  at  the  water-holes 
we  filled  up  our  casks;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  lltli,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  our  journey,  leaving  Mr.  Stuart  and  Flood  as  I  had 
proposed.  I  pursued  a  course  of  5°  to  the  west  of  north,  which 
took  me  to  the  right  of  the  hills  on  which  I  had  been  with  Mr. 
Browne.  We  soon  got  into  a  country  such  as  I  have  already 
described ;  as  we  advanced,  however,  the  flats  became  narrower, 
and  the  sandy  ridges  appeared  closer,  succeeding  each  other  like 
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the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  sea.  There  was,  at  the  first,  a  little 
grass  on  the  flats,  but  at  length  they  became  sandy,  and  the 
ridges  less  elevated.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that  the  ridges  had 
been  levelled  by  successive  gales  of  wind,  and  had  filled  up  the 
hollows.  The  whole  region  was  now  sand,  on  which  spurifex 
alone  was  growing,  if  I  except  a  few  stunted  hakea  bushes  that 
were  scattered  about ;  so  that  if  I  had  not  brought  a  few  oats 
with  me  for  the  horse,  he  would  have  starved.  On  the  13tli,  at 
noon,  my  observations  and  reckoning  placed  me  in  latitude 
28°  IT  15"  and  at  this  point  my  horse  failed.  I  therefore  took 
him  out  of  the  cart,  and  with  Joseph  walked  to  a  distance  of  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  miles,  as  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  pass  the  28th 
meridian.  I  was  then  nearly  abreast  of  Moreton  Bay  in  point  of 
latitude,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
Darling,  and  in  longitude  141°  22',  as  near  as  I  could  judge; 
and  yet,  as  I  looked  around  me  from  the  top  of  a  small  sand-hill 
I  had  ascended,  I  could  see  no  change  in  the  terrible  desert  into 
which  I  had  penetrated.  The  horizon  was  unbroken  by  a  single 
mound,  from  north  round  to  north  again,  and  it  was  as  level  as  that 
of  the  ocean.  My  view  to  the  north  extended  about  eight  miles ; 
but  I  did  not  venture  to  compass  that  distance,  only  perhaps  to 
have  overlooked  a  similar  heart-rending  and  desolate  scene.  I 
turned  my  back,  therefore,  upon  it,  and  returned  to  the  cart,  and 
the  next  day  pushed  on  for  the  water  holes,  which  I  reached  on 
the  16th,  at  sunset,  with  great  difficulty.  On  coming  to  this 
water-hole,  I  had  kept  to  the  left  of  my  former  line  across  the 
ranges,  and  I  had  observed  that  a  creek,  which  I  had  been  led  to 
believe  exhausted  itself  in  the  plains  to  the  eastward,  did  not 
really  do  so,  but  continued,  with  some  promise,  to  the  westward. 
This  creek  I  desired  Flood  to  examine  during  my  absence,  and 
he  now  informed  me  that  he  thought  it  worthy  my  further 
scrutiny;  I  therefore  left  Joseph  with  the  cart,  and,  taking  Mr. 
Stuart  and  Flood  with  me,  rode  down  the  creek  the  first  day,  to 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  when  we  arrived  at  two  large  water- 
holes — at  which  a  number  of  natives  had  been  only  a  day  or  two 
before — in  which  but  little  water  now  remained ;  and  at  these  we 
stopped  and  slept.  The  next  morning,  in  tracing  the  creek 
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down,  we  found  that  at  about  a  mile  it  spread  over  an  immense 
flat.  With  some  difficulty  we  recovered  its  channel  again,  and 
traced  it  for  about  eight  miles  through  a  narrow  but  well- wooded 
valley ;  its  general  course  having  led  us  somewhat  to  the  south¬ 
ward  of  west.  At  eight  miles,  it  appeared  suddenly  to  termi¬ 
nate  against  an  embankment  of  white  clay  and  sanef.  There  was, 

however,  a  gap  in  this  embankment,  thus - - 

over  which,  it  immediately  struck  me,  the  superfluous  waters  are 
carried  off.  On  ascending  this  embankment,  we  saw  beneath  us 
a  beautiful  enclosure  of  about  seven  miles  in  circumference, 
fenced  in  by  this  bank.  It  was  studded  with  fine  trees,  and 
covered  with  grass.  By  a  reference  to  the  chart,  our  position,  as 
far  as  I  can  lay  it  down  from  rough  bearings,  being  in  lat.  28° 
6'  30",  and  in  long.  140°  44' :  His  Excellency  will  observe  that 
we  had  again  entered  the  province;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  richest  piece  of  land  we  have  found  has  been 
within  its  boundaries.  It  is  into  this  enclosure  that  the  creek 
falls;  and  having  satisfied  myself  that  it  also  terminates  in  it,  I 
rode  on  to  the  N.  W. ;  but  I  was  driven  back  from  the  want  of 
water,  and  because  neither  could  my  men  or  horses  bear  up 
against  the  intense  heat  to  which  we  were  exposed.  Flood 
complained  that  the  crown  of  his  head  was  burning,  and  the 
animals  drooped  as  if  overcome  by  extreme  drowsiness.  I  stopped 
therefore,  to  take  shelter  under  a  hakea  bush  until  the  heat  of 
the  day  should  have  subsided,  and  then  returned  to  the  water 
we  had  left  in  the  morning,  and  the  next  day  regained  the  hills. 
It  may  give  His  Excellency  some  idea  of  the  heat  to  which  we 
were  exposed,  when  I  assure  you  that  I  found  the  thermometer 
which  I  had  left  with  Joseph,  and  which  was  fixed  in  the  shade 
of  a  large  tree,  four  feet  from  the  ground,  stationary  at  135°  of 
Fahrenheit  at  half-past  two  p  m.,  and  that  in  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  it  rose  to  157°.  It  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
Mr.  Browne  was  with  me,  stood  at  132°  in  the  shade,  and  153° 
in  the  sun. 

I  returned  from  this  excursion  with  the  full  conviction  on  my 
mind,  that  I  had  twice  been  within  fifty,  perhaps  thirty,  miles  of 
an  inland  sea.  It  was,  in  truth,  impossible  that  such  a  country 
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as  that  into  which  I  had  penetrated,  from  which  the  very  birds 
of  the  air  shrank  away,  should  continue  much  further;  but 
whether  such  really  was  the  case,  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  detail  to  His  Excellency, 
for  the  information  of  Lord  Stanley,  the  several  minor  excursions, 
of  from  eighty  to  ninety  miles,  that  I  have  made  to  examine  the 
country,  and  to  break  our  confinement.  We  have  been  locked 
up  here  as  securely  as  if  we  had  wintered  at  the  Poles,  and  have 
remained  until  we  have  been  deserted  by  every  beast  of  the  field, 
and  by  every  fowl  of  the  air.  We  have  witnessed  migration  after 
migration  to  that  point  to  which  I  have  ever  looked  for  success ; 
and  every  observation  I  have  made,  and  every  occurrence  that 
has  taken  place,  has  tended  to  confirm  the  impressions  I  had 
received  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  interior.  So  far, 
however,  from  repining  at  our  position,  we  have  only  to  be 
thankful  to  Providence,  in  that  we  have  been  guided  to  the  only 
spot  in  these  lonely  and  desolate  regions,  in  which  we  could  have 
remained  with  safety. 

We  have  seen  very  few  natives,  but  our  kindness  to  those 
few  has  been  such  that  I  had  hoped  it  would  have  engendered 
a  confidence;  but  they  have  not  dared  to  approach  us.  Aware 
that  there  was  a  general  scarcity  of  water  in  the  country,  I  could 
not  but  think  that  we  were  putting  them  to  great  inconvenience 
by  occupying  so  important  a  post.  I  had  found  a  large  sheet  of 
water  at  the  termination  of  a  large  creek  near  us;  and,  in  hopes 
that  I  should  have  found  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  of 
these  regions  assembled  there,  I  rode  with  Mr.  Browne  to  it,  but 
was  disappointed  in  finding  any  number  of  natives;  and  it  was 
clear  that  they  were  dispersed  in  families,  at  the  different  water- 
holes  that  remained  unexhausted,  as  the  country  is  too  poor  to 
maintain  any  number  of  inhabitants  in  any  one  place.  One 
family,  indeed,  came  in  from  the  south  whilst  we  were  at  this 
water;  having  been  driven  in  from  the  failure  of  their  own 
supplies. 

About  three  weeks  ago,  a  solitary  native  came  to  the  camp,  and 
remained  with  us  for  a  week.  He  was  a  stranger,  from  the 
northward  and  westward,  and  spoke  a  different  language  to  the 
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natives  hereabouts.  What  led  him  to  wander  to  the  hills  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  it  almost  appeared  as  if  he  had  been  sent 
to  encourage  us  He  guessed  the  use  of  the  boat  the  moment  he 
saw  it,  and  pointed  to  the  north-west  as  the  quarter  in  which  we 
should  go.  He  examined  the  sheep-netting,  and  putting  his  head 
to  the  meshes,  intimated  to  us  by  signs  that  the  fish  we  should 
find  were  too  large  to  get  through  them.  He  recognised 
the  turtle,  the  hippocampus,  and  several  sea-fish,  figured  in 
Cuvier’s  Plates,  naming  them  respectively ;  but  he  put  his 
fingers  on  all  the  others,  and  gave  them  a  general  name.  From 
these  facts,  His  Excellency  and  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  prospects  before  us.  Putting  my  obser¬ 
vations  and  these  together,  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  are  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles  of  some  remarkable 
feature;  but  whether  a  river  or  a  sea,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

On  my  progress  up  the  Darling,  I  reduced  the  allowance  of 
flour  from  ten  to  eight  pounds  a-week.  In  February  I  reduced 
it  to  six  pounds,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  other 
articles  of  consumption  ;  and  in  March,  I  again  reduced  the  flour 
to  five  pounds ;  below  which  I  should  be  reluctant  to  go.  These 
measures  have  left  me  with  a  supply  to  the  present  date  of  twenty- 
six  weeks’  provisions  ;  but  as,  in  the  event  of  our  finding  any  sea 
or  river,  that  time — twelve  weeks  of  which  would  necessarily  be 
occupied  in  our  homeward  return — would  be  too  limited  to  enable 
me  to  prosecute  any  important  discovery,  I  have  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  on  sending  a  third  of  my  party  back  to  Adelaide,  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Poole,  whose  strength  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
failed  him.  I  should,  under  such  circumstances,  have  adopted 
this  plan,  however  much  I  might  have  felt  the  loss  of  Mr.  Poole’s 
services.  This  reduction  in  the  number  of  my  party  will  give  me 
an  additional  supply  of  provisions  for  two  months,  with  which  I 
shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  interior. 

I  trust  that  Lord  Stanley  will  approve  this  step  :  it  will  only  put 
the  Government  to  the  expense  of  wages  for  nine  men,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  officers,  for  the  period  we  may  stay  out  over  and 
above  the  year.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  abandon  the  enter¬ 
prise  in  so  advanced  and  prosperous  a  stage ;  and  I  have  been 
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influenced  both  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  an  anxious  desire  to 
push  my  investigations  to  the  utmost,  in  the  measures  I  have 
adopted. 

The  chart  I  have  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a 
rough  chart  of  our  course,  in  which  I  should  wish  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  that  I  have  not  definitively  laid  down  my  positions ;  an 
operation  I  shall  not  be  able  satisfactorily  to  do,  until  my  return 
to  Adelaide.  I  forward  the  present  sketch  as  an  approximation 
only  to  the  truth,  that  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
be  aware  of  the  position  we  occupy,  to  within  a  few  miles ;  and 
I  am  happy  to  think  that  into  a  more  favourable  position  we 
could  not  have  fallen,  as  the  first  rains  that  fall  will  enable  me  to 
move  up  at  once  between  eighty  and  ninety  miles  to  the  north¬ 
west,  when  I  shall  have  Lake  Torrens  close  upon  my  lee,  and  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  interior  before  me. 

When  I  left  Moorundee,  I  took  a  black  boy,  attached  to  Mr. 
Eyre,  on  the  strength  of  my  party,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
sheep,  and  who  has  taken  the  utmost  care  of  them ;  insomuch 
that  we  have  not  lost  one.  As  he  will  return  with  Mr.  Poole,  I 
shall  feel  obliged  if  His  Excellency  will  sanction  such  reward  to 
him,  in  the  shape  of  clothing  and  implements,  as  he  may  think 
he  deserves.  I  have  also  to  call  His  Excellency's  attention  to  the 
two  natives  who  accompanied  me  up  the  Darling,  Nadbuck  and 
Loonda.  Both  were  of  infinite  service  to  me  ;  and  it  is  probable 
they  will  now  escort  Mr.  Poole  down  the  river,  and  that  I  shall 
again  have  occasion  for  their  services  on  my  return.  I  have 
therefore  to  beg  that  they  may  be  rewarded  with  a  suit  of  warm 
clothing,  and  with  such  implements  as  they  most  value,  and  that 
the  amount  may  be  charged  against  the  funds  of  the  expedition ; 
and  I  would  beg  to  refer  His  Excellency  to  Mr.  Poole,  who  is 
aware  of  the  wants  of  the  natives,  and  who  would  point  out  what 
would  be  most  useful  to  them. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  men  are  all  in  good  health,  that 
they  have  been  attentive  to  their  duties,  and  that  they  are  justly 
entitled  to  my  praise. 

To  Mr.  Stuart  I  am  indebted  for  the  great  attention  he  pays  to 
his  duties,  and  for  the  general  assistance  he  affords  me. 
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Mr.  Piesse,  my  storekeeper,  has  been  exceedingly  careful  with 
the  provisions,  and  to  him  I  owe  the  perfect  order  in  which  they 
are.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  1  cannot  say  more  for  the  general 
good  conduct  of  the  party,  than  by  stating  that  we  have  not 
had  an  accident  or  a  casualty  attributable  to  the  neglect  of  the 
men. 

I  have  already  informed  you  that,  about  the  end  of  January, 
both  my  officers  and  myself  were  attacked  with  scurvy.  The 
symptoms  did  not  increase  either  on  me  or  on  Mr.  Browne, 
although  they  have  not  abated  ;  but  in  Mr.  Poole’s  case  they 
became  exceedingly  aggravated.  He  became  daily  worse  and 
worse ;  the  disease  settled  in  his  principal  muscles ;  his  skin 
turned  black,  and  he  at  length  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  He 
took  to  his  couch  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  has  not  since  risen 
from  it.  Both  Mr.  Browne  and  myself  were  at  one  time  much 
alarmed  about  him ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  has  rallied, 
and  that  his  general  health  is  improving,  although  his  limbs  still 
refuse  their  office. 

To  Mr.  Poole  I  am  indebted  for  the  most  active  co-operation 
at  all  times,  and  for  an  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
which  has  been  infinitely  to  his  credit ;  whilst  he  has  carried  on 
his  professional  duties  with  an  exactness  and  accuracy  that  entitle 
him  to  my  best  thanks.  It  will  therefore  be  with  extreme  regret 
that  I  shall  witness  his  departure,  and  in  the  sincere  hope  that  he 
will  speedily  recover  from  a  malady  to  which  his  zeal  alone  has 
subjected  him. 

To  Mr.  Browne,  I  feel  indebted  for  his  great  attention  to  the 
health  of  the  men,  as  the  medical  officer  of  the  expedition ;  and 
for  the  cheerful  assistance  he  gives  me  in  every  department  in 
which  he  can  make  himself  useful. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Sturt. 

To  the  Hon .  the  Colonial  Secretary . 


Sir, — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  announce  to  you,  for  His  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  information,  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Poole ;  which  sad 
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event  took  place  on  the  14th  instant,  between  two  and  three 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Poole  had  commenced  his  journey  the  day  before,  as  I 
have  already  notified  to  you,  with  every  prospect  of  amendment 
before  him. 

Although  weak,  he  had  shaken  off  his  original  disease,  and 
had  for  some  time  been  rallying — and  it  appeared  that  a  change 
of  diet  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  his  perfect  restoration  to 
health,  so  that  his  return  was  no  less  necessary  to  himself  than 
to  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Browne,  who  has  watched  over  him  for  the  last  three 
months,  with  the  most  unremitting  care  and  attention,  accom¬ 
panied  him  for  the  first  day,  and  returned  to  me  on  the  15th,  with 
every  expectation  that  he  would  gradually  improve,  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  homewards ;  but,  in  the  afternoon,  the  lad  who  attended 
him  returned  to  us  with  the  unexpected  intelligence  that  he 
had  suddenly  expired,  almost  without  a  struggle,  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  the  same  day. 

I  rode  back  to  the  party  this  morning,  with  Mr.  Browne,  who 
seems  to  entertain  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Poole's  sudden  death  was 
caused  by  internal  hsemorrhage.  * 

This  unhappy  event  will  detain  me  a  day  or  two,  as  it  is  my 
wish  to  inter  his  remains  at  the  depot.  It  will  be  a  consolation 
to  Mr.  Poole's  friends  to  know  that  every  thing  was  done  for  him 
that  could  be  done.  Nothing  could  exceed  Mr.  Browne's  atten¬ 
tion  to  him  from  first  to  last ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  Mr. 
Poole  would  have  recovered,  under  his  judicious  treatment,  if  he 
had  not  been  taken  off  by  a  stroke  against  which  no  human  skill 
could  guard. 

It  appearing  indispensable  to  me  that  the  party  should  still  pro¬ 
ceed,  I  have  given  the  charge  of  it  to  Mr.  Piesse,  my  storekeeper, 
with  whom  I  part  with  regret,  for  he  has  been  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  service  to  me,  and  has  merited  my  best  recommendations  as 
a  most  conscientious  and  rigid  person,  and  I  would  therefore 
very  respectfully  recommend  him  to  His  Excellency's  notice. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  consequence  of  the  sad  event  I  have  notified  to  you,  it  re- 
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mains  for  me  to  request  that  you  will  express  to  the  Governor  the 
obligations  I  shall  feel  under,  if  His  Excellency  will  give  such 
instructions,  in  reference  to  the  forwarding  of  the  supplies,  as  he 
may  consider  necessary. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Sturt. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary . 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF 

LONDON. 

March  26,  1844. 

Mr.  Gould  exhibited  a  series  of  Birds  from  Australia,  collected 
partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  viz.  : — 

Fam.  ColumbidjE. 

Geopelia  placida.  Geop .  facie  et  gutture  cinereis ;  occipitc , 
dor  so  alisque  e  cinereo-fuscis ;  singulis  plumis  ad  apicem 
nigerrimo  fasciatis ,  alulis  spuriis  primariisque  saturate 
fusciSy  humcris  subths  castaneis ,  pectore,  lateribus,  et  nuchd 
cinereis  lineis  angustis  nigris  crebre  fasciatis ,  et  lateribus 
vinaceis . 

Face  and  throat  grey  ;  occiput,  back  and  wings  ashy  brown  ; 
each  feather  with  a  band  of  deep  velvety  black  at  the  extremity  ; 
spurious  wings  and  primaries  dark  brown  ;  under  surface  of  the 
shoulders  chestnut;  chest,  sides,  and  back  of  the  neck  grey,  crossed 
by  numerous  narrow  bands  of  black  ;  abdomen  and  flanks  vinous ; 
four  centre  tail-feathers  ashy  brown,  the  remainder  black,  largely 
tipped  with  white ;  irides  light  ash-grey  ;  bill  and  orbits  bright 
greyish  blue,  becoming  much  paler  before  and  behind  the  eye ; 
frontal  scales  of  tarsi  and  feet  dark  greenish  grey  ;  remainder  of 
the  legs  and  feet  reddish  flesh-colour. 

Total  length,  7jf  inches;  bill  jj  ;  wing,  3$  ;  tail,  3§  ;  tarsi, 
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Hab.  Port  Essington. 

This  and  the  next  species  are  very  nearly  allied,  but  on  com¬ 
parison  of  numerous  individuals  I  find  that  size  invariably  points 
out  the  locality  from  which  they  have  been  procured  ;  the  larger 
bird  ( G .  tranquilla)  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  interior  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  smaller  (G.  placida)  of  the  north  coast; 
besides  which,  the  bands  crossing  the  chest  are  broader  and  more 
distinct  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

Geopelia  tranquilla.  Geop.  facie  et  gutture  pallidb  cine - 
reis,  occipite  dorso  alisque  e  cinereo-fuscis,  singulis  plumis 
ad  apicem  auguste  nigerrimo  fasciatis ;  alulis  spuriisf  pri- 
mariisque  saturate  fuscis ,  pectore ,  lateribus ,  et  nuchd  pal - 
lide  cinercis,  lineis  angustis  nigris  crebre  notatis ,  abdomine 
et  lateribus  pallid £  vinaceis ,  abdomine  medio  crissoque  albis ; 
humeris  subtiis  castaneis . 

Face  and  throat  pale  grey;  occiput,  back  and  wings  ashy 
brown,  each  feather  bounded  at  the  end  with  a  narrow  band  of 
deep  velvety  black ;  spurious  wing  and  primaries  dark  brown  ; 
chest,  sides  and  back  of  the  neck  pale  grey,  crossed  by  nume¬ 
rous  narrow,  irregular  bands  of  black  ;  abdomen  and  flanks  pale 
vinous;  centre  of  the  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  white; 
under  surface  of  the  shoulder  deep  chesnut ;  four  centre  tail- 
feathers  greyish  brown,  passing  into  black  at  the  tip  ;  the  lateral 
tail-feathers  black,  largely  tipped  with  white ;  irides  transparent 
bluish  white  ;  base  of  bill  and  nostrils  light  blue ;  tip  of  the  bill 
bluish  black  ;  naked  skin  of  the  orbits  deeply  wrinkled  and  of  a 
beautiful  light  greenish  blue ;  frontal  scales  of  the  tarsi  and  toes 
dark  purple ;  hind  part  of  the  legs  flesli-colour. 

Total  length,  8|  inches;  bill,  | ;  wing,  4;  tail,  4f  ;  tarsi,  g. 

Hab .  Liverpool  Plains  and  banks  of  the  Namoi,  interior  of 
New  South  Wales. 


Family  Rallidje. 

Genus  Eulabeornis. 

Gen .  chav. — Rostrum  capite  longius,  fer&  rectum,  et  leviter 

incurvum,  lateraliter  compressum ;  naribus  elongatis,  apertis 
vol.  n.  no.  xi.  2  i  9  9 
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singulis  in  sinu  per  mandibuke  tres  ferii  partes  a  basi 
excurrente  positis.  Alee  paulb  breves  atque  debiles,  vald& 
rotundatee  ;  tertiariis  elongatis,  fer&  ad  apicem  alee.  Tarsi 
paulb  longi,  et  robustiores  quam  in  genere  *  Rallus  ;f  digitis 
attaraen  brevioribus.  Cauda  longa,  cuneiformis,  pogoniis 
laxis  et  effusis. 

Eulabeornis  castaneoventris  Eul.  capite  et  collo 
cinereis ;  corpore  superiore  in  toto  olivaceo  ;  pectore  et 
corpore  inferior e  e  cinereo-castaneis . 

Head  and  neck  ash-grey ;  all  the  upper  surface,  wings  and  tail 
olive ;  breast  and  all  the  under  surface  greyish  chestnut ;  bill 
yellow  at  the  base,  horn-colour  at  the  tip ;  legs  and  feet  brown. 
Total  length,  19  inches;  bill,  2| ;  wing,  9£  ;  tail,  6;  tarsi,  2J. 
Iiab.  North  coast  of  Australia. 

The  “  Morduggeraty  of  the  aborigines  at  Port  Essington, 
Family  P rocell  aridjE. 

Puffinus  carneipes.  Puff.  castaneo-niger  ;  rostro  e  cameo 
albo9  culmine  apieeque  fuscis ;  pedibus  flavescenti-carneis. 
All  the  plumage  chocolate-black;  bill  fleshy-white;  culmen 
and  tips  of  the  mandibles  brown ;  legs,  feet  and  membranes 
yellowish  flesh-colour. 

Total  length,  15 inches;  bill,  1| ;  wing,  12;  tail,  5;  tarsi,  2; 
middle  toe  and  nail,  2g. 

Procell  aria  Solandri.  Proc.  capite ,  nuchd ,  humeris , 
primariis  et  caudd  saturate  fuscis ;  dor  so ,  alarum  caudeeque 
tectricibus  e  plumbeo* cinereis ,  plumis  fusco  marginatis ; 
facie ,  corporeque  subtHs  fuscis ,  abdomine  cinereo  lavato . 
Head,  back  of  the  neck,  shoulders,  primaries  and  tail  dark 
brown ;  back,  wing-coverts  and  upper  tail-coverts  slate-grey,  each 
feather  margined  with  dark  brown  ;  face  and  all  the  under  surface 
brown,  washed  with  grey  on  the  abdomen  ;  bill,  tarsi  and  mem¬ 
branes  black. 

Total  length,  16  inches ;  bill,  If  ;  wing,  12 ;  tail,  5\  )  tarsi,  f  ; 
middle  toe  and  nail,  2§. 
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Procellaria  leucoptera.  Proc.  vcrtice,  corpore  superiore , 
alisque ,  e  plumbeo  mgris ;  caudd  e  plumbeo-cinered ;  facie , 
gutture  corpore  inferior  e,  rectricum  pogoniis  internis  ad 
basim,  linedque  humerali  albis  ;  tarsis ,  et  membranis  inter - 
digitalibus  per  dimidium  basale  e  carnco-albis. 

Crown  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface  and  wings  dark  slaty 
black  5  tail  slate-grey  ;  greater  wing-coverts  slightly  fringed  with 
white ;  face,  throat,  all  the  under  surface,  the  base  of  the  inner 
webs  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries,  and  a  line  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  shoulder,  pure  white ;  bill  black ;  tarsi  and  basal  half 
of  the  interdigital  membrane  fleshy  white  ;  remainder  of  the 
toes  and  interdigital  membrane  black. 

Total  length,  13  inches  ;  bill,  1  ;  wing,  8^  ;  tail,  4;  tarsi,  1£  ; 
middle  toe  and  nail,  1§. 

Aptenodytes  undina.  Apt .  corpore  superiore ,  lateribus, 
alisque  supeme  nitidh  ccerulescentibus ,  per  plunias  singulas 
lined  nigrd  longitudinali  ( latiore  in  plumis  dorsalibus )  ;  cor¬ 
pore  inferiore  alisque  subtits  et  ad  margincm,  rectricumque 
pogoniis  internis  albis , 

The  whole  of  the  upper  surface,  flanks  and  upper  surface  of 
the  wings  glossy  light  blue,  with  a  narrow  stripe  of  black  down 
the  centre  of  each  feather,  the  black  mark  being  broadest  and 
most  conspicuous  on  the  back  ;  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body 
under  side,  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  upper  side  of  the  wing 
and  inner  webs  of  the  tail-feathers  silky  white ;  bill  reddish-brown 
beneath,  black  above  ;  feet  yellowish-white. 

Total  length,  13 A  inches;  bill,  1J  ;  tarsi, 

Hab.  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

This  is  less  than  Ap.  minor ,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied. 

For  the  fine  specimen  here  described  I  am  indebted  to  R.  C. 
Gunn,  Esq.,  who  procured  it  at  Circular  Head,  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

June  25,  1844. 

Mr.  Gould  laid  upon  the  table  a  number  of  skins  of  animals 
and  birds,  being  part  of  a  large  collection  which  Mr.  Gilbert  had 
lately  forwarded  to  him  from  Australia.  Mr.  Gould  characterized 
the  following  species  : — 
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Macropus  gracilis.  M.  infrd  incanescens  et  saturate  fuscus ; 
colli  later ibus  rufescenti-fusco  lavatis ;  genis,  rnento  et  gu Id 
fulvescente-albis,  vellere  molli ,  ad  basin  cinereo ,  exinde 
fusco,  dein  albo,  apice  nigro  ;  pi l Us  longis  nigris  crebre  inter - 
spersis . 

Ft.  In. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  ....  2  6 

- of  tail .  1  1 

- of  tarsi  and  toes,  including  nails .  0  5 

- of  arm  and  hand,  including  nails .  0 

- of  face  from  tip  of  nose  to  base  of  ear  . .  0  3£ 

- of  ear .  0  2J 


Face  and  all  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  grizzled  grey  and 
dark  brown,  the  grizzled  appearance  produced  by  each  hair  being 
greyish  white  near  its  tip  ;  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  outer  side  of 
the  limbs  washed  witli  reddish  brown ;  margin  of  the  anterior 
edge  and  the  base  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  ear  buffy  white  ; 
line  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  dark  brown  ;  line  along  the 
side  of  the  face,  chin  and  throat  buffy  white  ;  under  surface  buffy 
grey;  tail  clothed  with  short  grizzled  hairs,  similar  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body,  and  with  a  line  of  black  on  the  upper  side 
at  the  apex  for  about  one-third  of  its  length  ;  the  fur,  which  is 
somewhat  soft  to  the  touch,  is  grey  at  the  base,  then  brown,  to 
which  succeeds  white,  the  points  of  the  hairs  being  black  ;  there 
are  also  numerous  long  black  hairs  dispersed  over  the  surface  of 
the  body ;  feet  grizzled  grey  and  rufous. 

This  is  a  very  elegantly  formed  little  animal,  and  is  intermediate 
in  size  between  Macropus  lunatus  and  Macropus  franatus. 

Hypsiprymnus  platyops.’  H.  facie  magnopere  laid ;  hdc 
corporisque  lateribusyfuscescente-cinereis  ;  dorso  rufescenti- 
fusco  ;  facie ,  partibusque  superioribus  pilis  longis ,  et  fiavido- 
albis  inter  vellus  crebre  adspcrsis ;  corpore  inferiore  fulve- 
scente-cinereo. 
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Ft.  In. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  1  7 


of  tail . .  q  7 

of  tarsi  and  toes,  including  nails .  o  2^ 

of  arm  and  hand,  including  nails .  0  2 h 


- of  face  from  tip  of  nose  to  base  of  ear  ..  0  3 

- of  ear .  0 

Face  extremely  broad,  and,  with  the  sides  of  the  body,  brownish 
grey ;  back  reddish  brown ;  the  whole  of  the  face  and  upper 
surface  beset  with  numerous  long  yellowish  white  hairs,  offering 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  darker  colouring  of  the  fur ;  all  the  under 
surface  and  limbs  buffy  grey  ;  tail  brown  above,  paler  beneath. 

‘  Mor-da,’  aborigines  of  Western  Australia. 

The  above  is  the  description  of  a  female  received  from  Swan 
River. 

Perameles  arenaria.  P.  vellere  rigido  et  cinerascente- 
fusco,  pilis  longis  nigris  intennixto,  his  fasciam  lateralem 
vix  distinctam,  notamque  instar  ephippii  ad  dorsum  medium 
efficientibus ;  auribus  furrugineis  ad  basin,  in  medio  saturate 
fuscis,  ad  apicem  cinerascente-fuscis ;  corpore  inferiore  ful- 
vescente-albo. 


Length  from  the  tip  of  nose  to  extremity  of  tail 

- of  tail . . . 

- tip  of  nose  to  base  of  ear . 

- of  hind-leg,  tarsi,  and  toes . .  . . .  , 

- of  fore-leg . . . . 

- of  ear . 


Inches. 

•  Hi 

•  4$ 

•  3| 

• 

•  H 


The  fur  is  harsh  to  the  touch  and  of  a  greyish  brown  hue 
interspersed  with  numerous  long  black  hairs,  which  form  a  broad 
indistinct  band  down  the  flanks,  immediately  before  the  hind  legs 
and  a  kind  of  saddle-like  mark  on  the  centre  of  the  back  ;  ears 
rather  lengthened  and  of  three  colours — rusty  red  near  the  base 
then  dark  brown,  and  the  apex  of  a  light  greyish  brown ;  sides 
of  the  muzzle  and  all  the  under  surface  buffy  white;  line  along 
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the  upper  surface  of  tlie  tail  dark  brown,  the  remainder  huffy 
white ;  outside  of  the  fore-legs  dark  brownish  grey  ;  feet  and 
claws  buffy  white. 

Hapalotis  longicaudata.  H.  superne  pallide  arenacedy 
pilis  longis,  nigris ,  ad  caput  et  dorsum  cum  vcllere  inter* 
mixtis;  rostri  lateribus,  et  abdomine  albis ;  caudd  pilis  brevi- 
bus  nigris  ad  basin  indutd ,  apicem  versus  nigris  et  elongatis ; 
apice  extremo  albo  vellere  molli ,  adpresso  et  juxta  cutem 
plumbeo. 

Inches. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  extremity  of  tail .  16 

- of  tail . . .  9 

- from  the  tip  of  nose  to  base  of  ear  . .  1$ 

- of  hind-leg,  tarsi  and  toes .  2 

- of  fore-leg .  1  § 

- of  ear .  Og 


All  the  upper  surface  and  the  outside  of  the  limbs  pale  sandy, 
interspersed  on  the  head  and  over  the  back  with  numerous  fine 
black  hairs,  which,  becoming  longer  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  rump,  give  that  part  a  dark  or  brown  hue  ;  ears  naked 
and  of  a  dark  brown  ;  the  limbs  white  ;  tail  clothed  with  short 
dark  brown  hairs  at  the  base,  with  lengthened  black  hairs  tipped 
with  white  on  the  apical  half  of  its  length,  the  extreme  tip  being 
white;  tarsi  white  ;  whiskers  very  long,  fine,  and  black  ;  the  fur 
is  close,  very  soft,  and  of  a  dark  slaty  grey  at  the  base,  both  on 
the  upper  and  under  surface. 

This  species  is  considerably  smaller  than  Hapalotis  albipes, 
but  has  a  much  longer  tail  and  longer  hind-legs  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  body. 

‘  Kor-tung’  and  ‘  Goola-was/  aborigines  of  Moore’s  River, 
Western  Australia. 

Phascogale  calurus.  Phase .  cinerea  ;  subtiis  pedibusque 
albis  indistinctissimZ  jlavo-tinctis ;  caudd  corpore  longiore , 
dimidio  basali  pilis  brevibus ,  rujis ,  apicali  pilis  longis  nigris 
obsitd ;  auribus  magnis  ad  basin  pilis  flavescentibus  obsitis. 
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In.  Lin. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  extremity  of  tail .  10  6 

- - of  tail .  5  6 

- from  tip  of  nose  to  base  of  ear .  1  3 

• - tarsi  and  toes .  0  11 

—  of  ear .  0 


This  beautiful  species  was  procured  in  the  interior  of  W.  Australia. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  P.  penicillata,  but  is  of  smaller  size  and  has 
the  tail  less  bushy ;  the  portion  covered  with  short  hair  is  extended 
from  the  base  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  tail,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  brilliant  rusty-red  colour;  on  the  apical  half  of  the  tail  the 
hairs  are  long,  being  on  an  average  about  half  an  inch  in  length  ; 
all  the  under  side  is  black,  very  nearly  to  the  root.  The  fur  is 
soft  and  moderately  long,  and  its  general  colour  is  ashy  grey  ex¬ 
ternally,  but  grey  next  the  skin ;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
white,  tinted  with  cream-colour,  and  this  last-mentioned  tint  is 
very  distinct  on  the  sides  of  the  body ;  the  eye  is  encircled  by  a 
narrow  black  line,  and  there  is  a  blackish  patch  in  front  of  the 
eye.  The  ears  are  large  and  very  sparingly  clothed  for  the  most 
part  with  very  minute  dusky  hairs,  but  at  the  base,  both  exter¬ 
nally  and  internally,  are  some  longish  yellow  hairs. 

(To  be  continued .) 


ON  THE  RUDIMENTAL  MARSUPIAL  BONES  IN  THE 
THYLACINUS.  By  Professor  Owen. 

( From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  December  12,  1843.) 

The  marsupial  bones,  as  bones,  do  not  exist  in  the  Dog-headed 
Opossum  or  Hyeena  of  the  Tasmanian  colonists  ( Thylacinus 
Harrisii ,  Temm.) ;  they  are  represented  by  two  small,  oblong, 
flattened  fibro-cartilages,  imbedded  in  the  internal  pillars  of  the 
abdominal  rings,  and  appear  each  as  a  thickened  part  of  the 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique  abdominal  muscle,  which  forms 
the  above  pillar.  The  length  of  the  marsupial  fibro-cartilage  is 
six  lines,  its  breadth  from  three  to  four  lines,  its  thickness  one 
line  and  a  half. 
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This  was  the  condition  of  the  rudimental  marsupial  bones  in 
two  full-grown  females  and  one  male  specimen  of  the  Thylacinus  : 
in  a  fourth  large  and  old  male  a  few  particles  of  the  bone-salts 
were  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  fibro -cartilage,  occasioning  a 
gritty  feeling  when  cut  across  by  the  knife. 

This  unexpected  and  very  remarkable  modification  of  the  most 
characteristic  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Marsupialia,  in  one  of 
the  largest  of  that  order,  has  many  important  bearings  upon  the 
physiology  of  the  problematical  ‘  ossa  marsupialia.’  They  have 
been  most  commonly  supposed  to  serve  for  the  support  of  the 
marsupial  pouch  and  young ;  but  this  pouch  is  well  developed  in 
the  female  Thylacine,  and  in  one  of  the  specimens  which  I  dis¬ 
sected  four  well-developed  teats,  each  two  inches  long,  indicated 
that  it  had  contained  four  young  ones  when,  or  shortly  before,  it 
was  killed.  The  existence  of  the  marsupial  bones  in  the  male 
as  well  as  the  female  sex  in  other  marsupial  animals  had  already 
invalidated  the  above  physiological  explanation,  and  it  equally 
opposes  the  idea  of  the  use  of  the  marsupial  bones,  propounded 
by  M.  de  Blainville, — that  they  aid  in  the  compression  required 
to  expel  the  embryo.  Besides,  it  is  not  in  the  females  of  those 
animals  which  give  birth  to  the  smallest  young  that  we  should 
expect  to  find  auxiliary  bones  for  increasing  the  power  of  the 
muscles  concerned  in  parturition.  My  view  of  the  uses  of  the 
marsupial  bones,  as  explained  in  the  c  Philosophical  Transactions’ 
for  1834,  is,  that  they  relate  more  immediately  to  an  increase  of 
power  in  the  muscles  ( cremastcres )  which  wind  round  them,  than 
of  those  implanted  in  them  :  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  representatives  of  the  ossa  marsupialia  in  the  Thylacine 
strengthen  the  pillars  of  the  abdominal  ring,  they  must  increase 
the  contractile  force  of  the  compressors  of  the  mammary  glands 
and  teats,  which  are  situated  and  surrounded  by  the  cremasteres 
in  the  Thylacine,  as  in  other  Marsupialia.  Nevertheless,  the  almost 
obsolete  condition  of  the  ossa  marsupialia  in  the  Thylacine,  and 
their  very  various  relative  sizes  in  other  Marsupialia,  are  circum¬ 
stances  which  seem  incompatible  with  the  same  kind  and  degree 
of  use  in  all  the  species  :  they  are  very  slender,  and  not  above 
half  an  inch  in  length  in  the  Myrmecobius ,  whilst  in  the  Koala 
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r.Iiey  nearly  equal  the  iliac  bones  in  size.  The  so-called  4  pyrami- 
dales'  muscles,  which  derive  a  great  proportion  of  their  origin 
from  the  ossa  marsupialia,  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  those  bones  in 
size;  and  an  attentive  observation  of  the  habits  and  modes  of 
locomotion  of  the  different  marsupial  species  is  still  wanting  for 
a  complete  elucidation  of  the  function  of  the  marsupial  bones. 
It  is  important  to  the  palaeontologist  that  the  cartilaginous  con¬ 
dition  of  the  marsupial  bones  in  the  Thylacine  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  marsupial  order  that  may 
be  yielded  by  fossil  remains  :  the  fossil  pelvis  of  the  Thylacine, 
for  example,  had  that  species  been  long  ago,  as  it  soon  is  likely 
to  be,  extinct,  would  never  have  afforded  the  triumphant  evidence 
to  which  Cuvier  appealed  in  demonstration  of  the  Didelpliys  of 
the  gypsum  quarries  at  Montmartre ;  yet  the  Thylacine  would  not 
therefore  have  been  less  essentially  a  marsupial  animal.  This  may 
teach  us  to  pause  before  drawing  a  conclusion  against  the  marsu¬ 
pial  character  of  the  small  Stonesfield  mammalia,  if  their  pelves 
should  ever  be  found  without  trace  of  the  ossa  marsupialia. 


ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND.  By  Doctor 
Dieffenbach. 

(  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science — Fifteenth 
Meeting. — Athenaeum,  July,  1845.) 

June  21,  1845. 

New  Zealand  forms  a  group  of  mountainous  islands  nearly  as 
large  as  England  and  Wales,  and  its  geology  is  rendered  difficult 
by  the  primitive  forests  that  fringe  the  coast,  or,  where  these 
have  been  destroyed,  by  impenetrable  thickets  of  the  esculent 
fern.  The  fundamental  rock  is  everywhere  clay  slate ,  frequently 
containing  greenstone  dykes,  as  at  Port  Nicholson,  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte’s  Sound  and  Cloudy  Bay;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
dykes  the  clay  slate  sometimes  assumes  the  character  of  a  roofing 
slate .  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Eritonga  and  Waibo  are 
terraces,  or  horizontal  plateaux,  50  feet  high,  formed  of  boulders 

of  the  oldest  trap-rocks,  and  similar  terraces  are  seen  on  the 
VOL.  II.  NO.  xi.  2  K 
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coast  round  Cape  Palliser,  50  or  60  feet  above  the  sea.  Anthracite 
coal  crops  out  in  the  small  harbour  of  Wangarrie,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Middle  Island,  and  there  is  a  thin  seam  of  anthracite  in 
the  hard  grey  sandstone  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Northern 
Island.  Limestone  is  described  as  occurring  in  the  harbours  of 
Kauria  and  Waingaroa  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Northern  Island  ; 
it  is  crystalline,  and  contains  fossils  of  the  genera  Pecten,  Ostrea, 
Terebratula,  and  Spatangus.  Limestone  is  also  found  on  the 
river  Kaipara  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  Copper  pyrites  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Great  Barrier  Island,  where  it  forms  veins  in 
the  clay  slate.  The  coasts  are  in  many  places  fringed  with 
recent  horizontal  sedimentary  deposits,  consisting  of  loam,  with 
fragments  of  wood  and  tree  ferns,  blades  of  the  typha,  &c.  ;  and 
on  the  Northern  Island  the  coast  is  often  formed  of  volcanic 
conglomerate,  containing  magnetic  iron  sand  near  Cape  Egmont, 
and  turritellee  and  oyster  shells  at  the  harbour  of  Parenga ;  near 
Tauranga,  it  is  composed  of  decomposing  tufa,  containing  lignite 
and  shells  of  Pectunculus,  Natica,  Pyrula  and  Ancillaria.  The 
small  rocky  islands  of  trachyte,  lying  off  the  coast  of  the  Northern 
Island,  also  bear  marks  of  wave-action  to  the  height  of  100  feet 
above  the  present  sea  level.  On  the  western  coast  of  this  island 
formations  of  sand  are  now  accumulating,  driven  over  the  forests 
by  the  prevalent  westerly  gales.  The  interior  of  the  Northern 
Island  affords  but  a  scanty  vegetation,  and  the  surface  is  every¬ 
where  covered  with  ordinary  volcanic  productions,  derived  from 
the  lofty  central  group  of  mountains,  some  of  which  are  extinct, 
others  still  active  volcanoes  :  the  lava  appears  to  have  been  prin¬ 
cipally  erupted  from  the  base  of  the  craters.  The  highest  of  these 
craters  are  Tongariro,  6,000  feet  in  elevation,  according  to  Mr. 
Bidwell,  and  Mount  Egmont  about  9,000  feet,  by  Dr.  Dieffen- 
bach’s  thermometrical  observations.  There  are  also  many  lakes 
which  appear  to  occupy  ancient  craters.  The  mountain  chains 
of  the  Middle  Island  are  supposed  to  consist  of  primary  rocks  ; 
quartzose  sandstone  and  greywacke  are  met  with  at  the  height  of 
3,000  feet ;  the  lofty  pyramidal  summits  are  covered  with  snow, 
and  deep  narrow  valleys  separate  the  various  ridges,  and  radiate 
from  the  central  cones.  Dr.  Dieffenbach  enumerates  many 
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localities  at  which  he  observed  mineral  springs,  particularly  be¬ 
tween  the  Bay  of  Islands  and  Hokianga,  where  their  temperature 
varied  from  124°  to  154°,  and  having  an  alkaline  taste ;  the 
surface  was  covered  with  sublimations  of  sulphur.  Along  the 
delta  of  the  Waikato,  hot  springs  rise  from  the  escarpments  of 
the  hills,  forming  deposits  like  those  of  Iceland  and  St.  Michael, 
Azores,  containing  75  per  cent,  of  silica.  There  is  also  a  cold 
silicifying  spring  near  Cape  Maria.  Dr.  Dieffenbach  has  examined 
into  all  the  traditions  respecting  the  existence  of  the  Moa ,  or 
great  bird  of  New  Zealand,  and  concludes  that  it  has  never  been 
seen  alive  by  any  natives  of  New  Zealand,:  the  rivers  in  which 
its  bones  have  been  found  flow  between  banks  from  30  to  60  feet 
high,  and  as  they  are  continually  changing  their  course  the 
remains  of  the  Moa  may  have  been  derived  from  tertiary  fluviatile 
strata. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FOSSIL  MOLAR  TOOTH  OF  A 
MASTODON  :  Discovered  by  Count  Stuzelecki  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  By  Professor  Owen,  F.R.S. 

( From  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  October ,  1844.) 

The  large  fossil  femur,  transmitted  to  England  in  1842  by  Lieut. - 
Col.  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell,  Surveyor-General  of  Australia,  from  the 
alluvial  or  tertiary  deposits  of  Darling  Downs,  and  described  in 
the  £  Annals  of  Natural  History'  for  January  1843,  p.  8.  fig.  1, 
gave  the  first  indication  of  the  former  existence  of  a  large  Mas- 
todontoid  quadruped  in  Australia. 

The  portion  of  tooth  described  and  figured  in  the  same  com¬ 
munication  presenting  characters  very  like  those  of  the  molars  of 
both  the  Mastodon  giganteus  as  well  as  of  the  Dinotherium ,  and 
being  from  the  same  stratum  and  locality  as  the  femur  with  which 
it  was  transmitted,  was  regarded  by  me  as  having  most  probably 
belonged  to  the  same  animal;  and,  on  the  authority  of  drawings 
subsequently  received  from  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  was  referred  to  the 
genus  Dinotherium . 

2  k  2 
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Having  since  received  specimens  of  portions  of  lower  jaws  with 
teetli  identical  in  structure  with  the  fragment  figured  in  my  first 
communication  to  the  c  Annals/  I  find  that  the  reference  of  that 
portion  of  tooth  to  the  genus  Dinotherium  was  premature  and 
erroneous.  The  extinct  species  to  which  it  belonged  does,  indeed, 
combine  molar  teeth  like  those  of  the  Dinotherium  with  two  large 
incisive  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  these  tusks  incline  upwards 
instead  of  bending  downwards,  and  are  identical  in  form  and 
structure  with  the  tusk  from  one  of  the  bone-caves  of  Wellington 
Valley,  described  by  me  in  Sir  T.  Mitchell’s  *  Expeditions  into  the 
Interior  of  Australia,”  vol.  ii.  1838,  p.  362.  pi.  31.  figs.  1  and  2, 
as  indicative  of  a  new  genus  and  species  of  gigantic  marsupial 
animal*,  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  Diprotodon  australis . 

It  is  not  my  present  object  to  describe  these  most  interesting 
additional  fossils  of  the  Diprotodon ,  or  to  enter  into  the  question 
whether  the  great  femur  before  alluded  to  belonged,  like  the 
fragment  of  tooth  transmitted  with  it,  to  the  Diprotodon ,  or  to  a 
different  and  larger  animal ;  but  briefly  to  make  known  the  more 
decisive  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a  large  Mastodontoid 
quadruped  in  Australia,  which  is  afforded  by  the  tooth  figured,  on 
the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  one  inch,  in  the  subjoined  cuts.f 

If  these  figures  be  compared  with  those  of  the  molar  teeth  of 
the  Mastodon  angustidens ,  reduced  to  the  same  scale,  in  Cuvier’s 
1  Ossemens  Fossiles/  4to,  vol  i.,  c  Divers  Mastodontes/  pi.  2.  fig. 
11,  pi.  3.  fig.  2,  or  with  that  of  the  more  abraded  molar,  pi.  1.  fig. 
4,  they  will  be  seen  to  present  a  generic  and  almost  specific 
identity. 

The  close  approximation  of  the  Australian  Mastodon  to  the 
Mast .  angustidens  will  be  appreciated  by  a  comparison  of  fig  1 
with  a  similar  direct  side-view  of  an  equally  incompletely-formed 
molar  given  by  Cuvier,  loc.  cit.  pi.  1.  fig.  1;  but  this  tooth, 
being  from  a  more  posterior  part  of  the  jaw,  has  an  additional 
pair  of  pyramidal  eminences ;  and  if  the  proportions  of  the  figure 
of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  be  accurate,  the  European  tooth  is 

*  See  also  ray  paper  “  On  the  Classification  of  Marsupialia,”  Zool.  Trans,  vol.  Hi. 
p.  332,  in  which  the  Diprotodon  is  placed  with  the  Wombat  in  the  family  *  Pfuiscolomyidee.' 

t  We  regret  our  being  unable  to  furnish  the  figures  here  alluded  to.— Ed.  Tasmanian 
Journal. 
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rather  smaller  than  the  Australian  fossil,  notwithstanding  its  ad¬ 
ditional  tubercles  and  more  backward  position  in  the  jaw. 

The  Australian  fossil  tooth  here  described  was  brought  by  a 
native  to  Count  Strzelecki,  whilst  that  enterprising  and  accom¬ 
plished  traveller  was  exploring  the  ossiferous  caves  in  Wellington 
Valley.  The  native  stated  that  the  fossil  was  taken  out  of  a  cave 
further  in  the  interior  than  those  of  Wellington  Valley,  and  which 
Count  Strzelecki  was  deterred  from  exploring  by  the  hostility  of 
the  tribe  then  in  possession  of  the  district.  With  this  circum¬ 
stantial  account,  communicated  to  me  by  Count  Strzelecki  when 
he  obligingly  placed  the  fossil  in  my  hands,  and  with  the  previous 
indication  of  a  large  Mastodontoid  quadruped  in  the  femur 
transmitted  by  Sir  T.  Mitchell  from  Darling  Downs,  there  seems 
no  ground  for  scepticism  as  to  the  veritable  Australian  origin  of 
the  molar  tooth  in  question,  notwithstanding  its  close  similarity 
with  the  Mastodon  angustidens  of  the  European  tertiary  strata. 
It  is  partially  mineralized  and  coated  by  the  reddish  ferruginous 
earth  characteristic  of  the  Australian  fossils  discovered  in  the 
Wellington  ossiferous  caves  by  Sir  T.  Mitchell. 

The  amount  of  difference  between  the  Australian  molar  and 
those  of  the  European  Mastodon  angustidens ,  though  small,  equals 
that  by  which  the  molars  of  the  Mastodon  Andium  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  molars  of  the  Mastodon  angustidens ;  and  if 
species  so  nearly  allied  have  left  their  remains  in  countries  so 
remote  as  France  and  Peru,  still  more  if  the  Mastodon  angustidens 
or  longirostris  formerly  existed,  as  has  been  affirmed,  in  North 
America,  we  need  feel  the  less  surprise  at  the  discovery  of  a  nearly 
allied  species  in  the  continent  of  Australia. 

The  fossil  in  question  is  the  crown  of  an  incompletely  formed 
molar,  with  the  summits  of  its  mastoid  or  udder-shaped  eminences 
entire,  its  fangs  undeveloped,  and  its  base  widely  excavated  by 
the  unclosed  pulp-cavity.  It  supports  six  principal  mastoid 
eminences  in  three  transverse  pairs,  with  a  narrow  ridge  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  crown,  and  a  small  quadrituber- 
culate  talon  or  basal  prominence  posteriorly  :  the  three  transverse 
eminences  are  joined  together  by  a  pair  of  small  tubercles  at  the 
basal  half  of  each  interspace,  placed  in  the  long  axis  of  the 
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crown,  and  rather  to  the  outer  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the 
grinding  surface. 

The  length  or  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  crown  is  four 
inches  ten  lines  :  the  breadth  of  the  posterior  pair  of  tubercles  is 
two  inches  eleven  lines  :  the  height  of  the  middle  eminences  from 
the  base  of  the  crown  is  two  inches  six  lines  :  the  tooth  is  appa¬ 
rently  the  fourth  molar  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  a  corresponding  molar  in  the  same  state  of  growth 
of  the  Mastodon  lonyirostris *  of  Kaup,  a  cast  of  which  is  now 
before  me,  the  Australian  molar  differs  in  having  the  principal 
transverse  eminences  more  compressed  antero-posteriorly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  height,  and  tapering  to  sharper  summits,  which 
however  are  obtuse  and  bifid.  The  breadth  o f  the  tooth  slightly 
increases  to  the  posterior  pair  of  eminences,  whilst  in  the  Mas¬ 
todon  lonyirostris  and  anyustidens  the  crown  maintains  the  same 
breadth,  or  more  commonly  becomes  narrower  from  the  anterior 
to  the  posterior  pair  of  mastoid  eminences. 

Other  differences  observable  on  a  minute  comparison  are  too 
trivial  to  deserve  notice,  especially  when  observed  only  in  a  single 
example  of  a  complex  molar  tooth.  In  the  Australian  specimen 
under  consideration  the  mastodontal  characters  arc  unmistakeable, 
and  the  resemblance  to  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Mastodon  anyus¬ 
tidens  is  very  close.  The  specific  distinction  of  the  Australian 
Mastodon  rests,  at  present,  only  on  the  slight  differences  pointed 
out  in  the  form  of  the  mastoid  eminences  and  the  contour  of  the 
crown  of  the  molar  tooth. 

The  question  may  arise,  whether  identity  of  generic  characters 
in  the  molar  teeth  of  an  extinct  Australian  mammal  with  those 
of  the  Mastodon  can  support  the  inference  that  the  remaining 
organization  of  the  Proboscidian  Pachyderm  coexisted  with  such 
a  form  of  tooth  ?  The  analogy  of  the  close  mutual  similarity  which 
exists  in  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Tapir,  Dinothere,  Manatee  and 
Kangaroo,  suggests  the  surmise  that  the  mastodontal  type  of 
molar  teeth  might  also  have  been  repeated  in  a  gigantic  Marsu¬ 
pial  genus  which  has  now  become  extinct ;  and  such  an  idea 

*  If  this  species  be  distinct  from  the  Mast,  angtisfidewi  of  Cuvier,  the  molar  teeth  seem 
to  me  to  offer  precisely  the  same  characters. 
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naturally  arose  in  my  mind  after  having  received  evidence  of  the 
marsupial  character  of  the  Diprotodon  and  Nototherium *,  two 
extinct  Australian  genera,  with  the  tapiroid  type  of  molars,  re¬ 
presented  by  species  as  large  as  a  Rhinoceros. 

The  more  complex  character  of  the  molars  of  the  Mastodon, 
and  the  restriction  of  that  character,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  to 
that  genus  only,  makes  it  much  more  probable,  however,  that  the 
molar  here  described  belonged  to  a  true  Mastodon,  and  the  species 
may  be  provisionally  termed  Mastodon  australis. 


ON  THE  EXTINCT  MAMMALS  OF  AUSTRALIA:  with 
Additional  Observations  on  the  Genus  Binornis ,  of  New 
Zealand.  By  Professor  Owen,  F.R.S. 

(  Front  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science — Fifteenth 
Meeting. — Athenaeum,  July,  1845) 

June  24,  1845. 

In  a  previous  Report,  Professor  Owen  had  demonstrated  the 
former  existence  in  Australia  of  two  genera  of  Marsupial 
animals,  rivalling  in  size  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus  of 
the  old  continent.  Since  the  reading  of  his  first  Report, 
Professor  Owen  had  received  three  molar  teeth  belonging  to 
the  upper  jaw  of  the  Diprotodon ;  the  crown  of  each  tooth 
was  divided  into  two  principal  transverse  ridges,  like  those  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  the  enamel  presented  the  wrinkled  and  punc¬ 
tate  surface  peculiar  to  the  genus.  With  these  was  found  a 
large  scalpriform  incisor,  whose  bevelled  cutting  edge  showed 
that  it  worked  upon  a  similar  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  Dipro¬ 
todon,  therefore,  had  molars  like  the  kangaroo;  but,  instead  of 
the  two  large  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw  being  opposed  to  six 
smaller  in  the  upper,  as  in  the  kangaroo,  it  had  two  large  incisors 
above  as  well  as  below,  agreeing  in  form  and  structure,  and 
relative  size,  with  those  of  the  Wombat.  Prof.  Owen  considered 

*  The  characters  of  these  genera  and  the  evidences  of  their  marsupial  nature,  will  bo 
the  subject  ol  a  future  communication. 
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himself  justified  in  concluding  that  the  Diprotodon  combined  the 
characters  of  Phascolomys  with  those  of  Macropus,  exhibiting 
both  upon  a  gigantic  scale,  and  constituting  one  of  those  links 
in  the  chain  of  being  which  the  course  of  time  lias  broken  and 
destroyed.  Prof.  Owen  also  stated  that  a  large  collection  of 
bones  of  the  Dinornis  had  been  obtained  from  a  new  locality  by 
Mr.  Percy  Earle.  This  collection  contains  four  of  the  species  of 
Dinornis  already  described,  including  the  three  most  remarkable 
for  gigantic  stature.  One  of  these,  with  a  stature  nearly  equalling 
the  ostrich,  presents  in  all  the  bones  of  its  leg  double  the  thick¬ 
ness  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  must  have  been  the  strongest 
and  most  robust  bird  in  proportion  to  its  size  that  ever  existed. 
Of  the  gigantic  species,  vertebrae,  ribs7  and  an  almost  entire 
sternum,  most  resembling  that  of  the  Apteryx,  have  been 
obtained.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  has  also  transmitted  the 
cranial  portion  of  a  skull  related  in  size  to  the  Dinornis  struthoides , 
manifesting  many  peculiarities  and  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
same  part  in  the  Dodo  and  Apteryx. 


SILURIAN  FOSSILS  FROM  HOBART  TOWN. 

( From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  August  1845.)  * 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  examination  by  M.  de 
Verneuil  of  certain  fossils  collected  from  Mount  Wellington,  near 
Hobart's  Town,  New  South  Wale*.  The  schistose  sands  and 
carboniferous  limestones  appearing  among  compact  diorite  in 
different  points  near  Hobart's  Town  are  often  flattened  by  the 
enormous  pressure  they  have  undergone,  and  the  shell  is  often 
gone  and  only  represented  by  an  imperfect  cast. 

Produclus  puslulosus  (Phillips.)  A  species  closely  resembling 
P.  scabriculus  (Sow.),  and  identical  with  the  species  common  in 
the  mountain  limestone  of  Yorkshire. 

Spirifer  very  near  S,  trigonalis .  It  is  extremely  abundant  in 
the  collection,  and  attained  a  large  size.  It  has  five  or  six  ribs  on 
each  side  of  the  dorsal  furrow. 

*  Extracted  from  the  Voyage  de  la  Bonilc.  Gcologie  ct  Mincralogie, 
par  M»  E.  Chavalier,  p.  322. 
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Another  species  of  Spirifer  with  dichotomous  ribs. 

Another  species  like  S.  undulatus  (Sow.)  with  transverse  striee 
on  the  ribs.  The  ribs  are  larger  and  less  numerous. 

Spirifer  oblatus  (Sow.)  or  Terebratulites  Icevigatus  (Schlo- 
theim),  like  those  of  Vis6  in  Belgium. 

A  very  large  smooth  Spirifer  with  a  depression  on  each  side  of 
the  dorsal  furrow  between  this  furrow  and  the  edge  of  the  shell. 

A  large  bivalve. 

Large  pectens  belonging  to  a  new  species. 

A  new  species  of  Calamopora. 

The  same  species  are  found  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  besides 
them  are  a  great  abundance  of  Retepora ,  Cyathophyllum ,  Calamo¬ 
pora,  Clypeaster ,  and  Dentalium ,  which  are  rarely  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Wellington.  All  these  specimens  were 
collected  in  the  hills  of  Moratnbiji  to  the  south  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  the  beds  containing  them  are  partly  covered  as  at 
Hobart's  Town  with  recent  lignites. 

[We  regret  to  find,  for  the  sake  of  science,  that  so  much 
ignorance  still  prevails  in  England  with  reference  to  Australian 
geography,  and  although  the  above  is  an  extract  from  a  French 
book,  yet  we  think  a  more  lucid  translation  might  have  been 
furnished  in  a  work  of  such  deservedly  high  character  as  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society.  Hobart  Town,  the 
capital  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  is  in  the  first  place  stated  to  be 
in  New  South  Wales;  and  in  the  concluding  paragraph  this  is 
made  more  obvious  by  stating  that  the  same  species  of  fossils 
found  at  Hobart  Town  and  Mount  Wellington,  besides  numerous 
others,  are  also  found  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land  !  The  whole  puzzles 
us  a  good  deal — as  it  will  all  Australian  readers — but  we  may  as 
well  mention  for  the  information  of  M.  de  Verneuil  and  Professor 
Anstead  that  Mount  Wellington  and  Hobart  Town  are  both  in  the 
island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  nearly  latitude  43°  S.,  and  that 
the  Moratnbiji  (by  which  we  presume  is  meant  the  hills  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  River  Murrumbidgee  of  Arrowsmith's  and  Sir  T. 
L.  Mitchell’s  maps)  and  Blue  Mountains  are  in  New  South  Wales, 
between  eight  and  nine  degrees  of  latitude  farther  to  the  north.] 
— Ed.  Tasmanian  Journal . 
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EXPORTS  OF  PRODUCE  FROM  VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND 
TO  GREAT  BRITAIN, — For  the  season  1844 — 5. 

{Compiled  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Goldsmith,  of  Launceston .) 


Articles . 

Launceston. 

Hobart. 

Total. 

Wool . 

*9898 

7055 

10 

39G 

87 

*6857 

2113 

16755 

9168 

10 

508 

1366 

184 

7 

112 

1279 

184 

Black' Oil . . . . 

7 

7.G.  1.  8 
t47 

1 

154 

58,  1 .  0.  0. 
90 

65.  7.  1.  8. 
137 

33 

1986 

187 

1986 

3 

3 

1 

1280 
11  GOO 

6006 

7286 
11  GOO 
10.  9.  2.  0. 
775 
20 
430 
30344 
4 

10.  9.  2.  0. 
540 
20 

Hard  Wood . 

235 

430 

25924 

4 

4420 

Gum  Acacia . . . 

*  Less  from  New  South  Wales  2,511,  and  from  South  Australia  20  bales, 
f  Less  from  New  South  Wales  32  tons. 
t  Less  from  New  South  Wales  130  bales. 

— Launceston  Examiner. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  TASMANIAN  SOCIETY. 

July  2,  1845. 

Mr.  Grant  exhibited  a  drawing  of  the  Rickea  pandanifolia — 
a  new  plant  in  Epacridese,  described  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  in 
his  Flora  Antarctica. 

Lieut.  W.  H.  Breton,  R.N.,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Euryale 
palmifera  (or  a  closely  allied  species),  which  he  received  from  a 
fisherman  who  stated  that  he  had  brought  it  up  with  his  lines 
near  George  Town.  Mr.  Breton  observed  that  he  had  not  before 
seen  any  species  of  this  genus  of  star-fish  in  Tasmania. 

Mr.  Ronald  C.  Gunn  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  society  to 
the  fact  that  several  specimens  of  the  Petaurus  sciureus ,  Dcsm.y 
or  flying  opossum  of  Port  Phillip,  had  been  killed  by  the 
domestic  cat  in  the  forest  near  his  house  at  Penquite.  He  was 
informed  by  Dr.  Grant  that  one  had  been  killed  at  Franklin 
Village,  and  he  had  heard  of  others  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Launceston.  It  therefore  seems  probable  that  this  beautiful 
animal  is  becoming  naturalized  in  the  island,  and  will  soon  be 
added  to  our  Fauna :  the  individuals  thus  unfortunately  killed 
having  undoubtedly  escaped  from  confinement  in  Launceston, 
whither  they  were  brought  in  considerable  numbers  from  Port 
Phillip  during  the  early  years  of  its  settlement,  from  1834  to 
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1839.  No  species  of  Petaurus,  or  flying  opossum,  exists  indi¬ 
genously  in  Tasmania. 

Mr.  Gunn  read  an  article  from  the  Athenaum  of  the  21st 
September,  1844,  by  which  it  appeared  that  Professor  Hitchcock, 
of  Massachusetts,  suggests  that  the  large  nests  observed  by 
Captains  Cook  and  Flinders  on  the  coast  of  Australia  might  be 
those  of  the  Moa,  or  Gigantic  Bird  of  New  Zealand ,  but  Mr. 
Gunn  stated  that  they  were  those  of  the  Australian  Sea  Eagle 
( Ichthyicetus  leucogaster ),  a  bird  not  uncommon  in  Tasmania* 
where  he  had  seen  its  enormous  nest — a  nest  much  larger  than 
the  size  of  the  bird  would  seem  to  require. 

A  specimen  of  Bittern,  shot  at  Penquite,  on  the  1st  May,  1845, 
was  exhibited,  and  seemed  very  distinct  from  the  species  common 
in  the  island. 

Mr.  James  Grant  drew  attention  to  Mr.  Gould  having  described 
the  White  Hawk  of  this  island  as  a  mere  albino  variety  of  the 
Astur  Raii ,  Vig.  fy  Horsf ,  which  latter  he  has  therefore  figured 
as  Astur  Nova  Ilollandice.  Mr.  Grant's  observations  upon  this 
subject  appear  in  the  present  number  of  the  Tasmanian  Journal . 

C.  S.  Henty,  Esq.,  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact  in  the  habits  of 
the  Black  Swan  ( Cygnus  atratus ),  that  a  domesticated  pair  at 
Srathmore,  on  the  Nile  Rivulet,  have  absented  themselves  for  six 
or  seven  months  in  each  year,  for  some  years  past,  and  always 
returned  early  in  the  season  to  lay  their  eggs  and  rear  their  young 
in  the  large  sheet  of  water  in  front  of  the  house. 

Read  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Gunn,  by 
Dr.  E.  C.  Hobson,  dated  Melbourne,  June  1845,  relative  to  fossil 
bones  at  Port  Phillip.  Vide  Tasmanian  Journal ,  page  344. 

August  6,  1845. 

C.  S.  Henty,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  fossil  fish  stated  to 
have  been  picked  up  at  Middle  Island,  River  Tamar,  embedded  in  a 
rounded  stone  on  the  beach.  No  impressions  of  fish  had  hitherto 
been  found  in  any  rocks  in  Tasmania,  and  a  verification  of  the  lo¬ 
cality  where  the  present  specimen  was  found  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Henty  also  produced  specimens  of  the  Tasmanian  Swift 
(Acanthylis  caudacuta,  Lath.),  shot  at  Cormiston,  near  Laun¬ 
ceston,  in  April.  It  was  remarked  that  this  bird  usually  appears 
in  Van  Diemen’s  Land  in  February  and  March,  but  they  were  very 
numerous  in  April,  1844.  The  height  in  the  air  at  which  they 
usually  fly  removes  them  from  general  observation. 

W.  II.  Breton,  Esq.,  exhibited  various  articles  made  by  the 
aborigines  at  Port  Essington,  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Holland. 
The  basket  or  bag  was  very  similar  in  form  and  fabric  to  those 
made  by  the  aborigines  of  Tasmania. 

James  Grant,  Esq  ,  mentioned  that  a  Petaurus  sciureus ,  Desm. 
the  flying  squirrel  of  the  colonists  oi  Port  Phillip,  had  been  shot 
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a  few  clays  ago  at  Trevallyn,  near  Launceston ;  so  far  supporting 
Mr.  Gunn's  statement,  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society, 
that  this  animal  has  become  naturalized  in  Tasmania,  and  may 
soon  be  added  to  the  list  of  our  Fauna. 

Lieut.  M.  C.  Friend,  R.N.,  produced  five  species  of  Echinidce 
found  at  George  Town. 

Read  from  the  London  Colonial  Gazette  of  March,  1845, 
“  Papers  on  the  Progress  of  Discovery  in  Australia" — vide  Tasm . 
Journ.,  vol.  2,  p.  384. 


August  20,  1845. 

Mr.  Ronald  C.  Gunn  read  a  paper  “  On  the  probable  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  of  Eucalypti  in  the  lower  levels  of 
Tasmania."  Mr.  Gunn  observed  that  the  death  of  the  forests  of 
gum  trees  (Eucalyptus)  at  Quamby's,  Formosa,  Epping  Forest, 
and  many  other  localities  in  the  settled  districts  of  the  island  had 
been  attributed  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  Lieut.  Breton,  and 
other  writers,  to  various  causes,  such  as  long  continued  drought, 
severe  frost,  depasturing  the  land  by  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
electricity,  but  Mr.  Gunn  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  all 
destroyed  by  an  insect — but  the  species  at  present  unknown — 
most  likely  allied  to  the  Scolytus  destructor .  The  insect 
seems  to  penetrate  the  bark  of  the  Eucalypti,  and  then  cut 
innumerable  channels  in  all  directions  in  the  inner  bark  and  soft 
wood  so  as  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  sap  :  their  operations 
being  precisely  similar,  except  as  to  the  form  and  direction  of  the 
channels,  to  those  of  the  Scolytus  destructor ,  as  described  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Macleay.  Mr.  Gunn  further  observed  that  the  death  of 
the  forests  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the  colony  was  caused  by  a 
severe  frost  in  the  winter  of  1836. 

Mr.  Gunn  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Hapalotis  albipcs,  Licht ., 
received  from  Portland  Bay,  south  coast  of  New  Holland  ;  and  of 
which  animal  an  interesting  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Ogilby  in  the 
Linnean  Transactions,  vol.  18,  p.  124. 

Mr.  Gunn  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  E.  C.  Hobson, 
Port  Phillip,  dated  August  1, 1845,  wherein  that  gentleman  states, 
“  A  fossil  bone  of  gigantic  dimensions  has  been  brought  to 
Melbourne  from  one  of  the  salt  lakes  near  Colac;  it  is  the  distal 
end  of  a  femur,  and  upwards  of  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The 
bone  is  beautifully  fossilized,  and  the  articulation  and  outline  are 
as  sharp  and  perfect  as  if  it  had  been  only  yesterday  removed  from 
the  living  animal.  I  suppose  it  is  the  femur  of  the  Diprotodon ." 

September  3,  1845. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  “  On  Solar  Radiation,  with  a 
description  of  the  Actinometer,"  by  Lieut.  J.  H.  Kay,  R.  N., 
Director  of  the  Magnetical  Observatory,  Hobart. 
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Read — “  On  the  Anatomy  and  Habits  of  the  Omithovynchus 
paradoxus”  being  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Obadiah  Pineo^  R.N., 
to  J,  E.  Biclieno,  Esq.  Dr.  Pineo  brought,  forward  no  facts  not 
already  published  in  Professor  Owen’s  article  on  the  Monotremata 
in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

W.  H.  Breton,  Esq.,  exhibited  an  interesting  series  of 
Australian  skulls;  namely,  of  aborigines  of  Tasmania,  Port 
Phillip,  King  George’s  Sound,  and  Port  Essington. 

A  fine  specimen  of  Spatula  rhynchotis ,  Lath.,  shot  last  week 
upon  the  River  Tamar,  near  Launceston,  was  shewn  by  W.  H. 
Breton,  Esq. 

Lieut.  M,  C.  Friend,  R,N.,  produced  a  table  of  meteorological 
observations  taken  at  George  Town,  from  October  1,  1844  to 
March  31,  1845. 


September  17,  1845. 

The  Rev.  William  Jarrett  was  elected  a  member. 

Read  “  Observations  on  the  Geology  and  Physical  Aspect  of 
the  District  of  Port  Phillip,  New  South  Wales,  ”  by  W. 
Westgarth,  Esq. 

Read  the  official  account  of  Captain  Sturt’s  Journey  into  the 
Interior  of  South  Australia,  dated  September  5,  1845,  by  which 
it  appeared  he  had  penetrated  as  far  as  latitude  28Q  North  and 
still  anticipated  finding  an  inland  sea. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Gunn  exhibited  specimens  of  all  the  indigenous 
plants  found  in  flower  to  15th  September,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Penquite. 

The  following  birds,  among  our  summer  visitants,  had  been 
seen  by  the  members. — 

Collocalia  arhorea ,  Gould  :  our  common  Swallow,  on  25th 
August,  1845.  Its  usual  time  of  arrival  at  Launceston  is  from 
28th  August  to  4th  September. 

The  Snipe  about  the  same  time. 

The  Graucalus  parvirostns  ?  and  Artamus  albovittatus  were 
seen  on  14th  September. 

October  1,  1845. 

Read — “  Notes  on  the  Raptores  of  Tasmania.”  Specimens  of 
the  species  of  the  Order  Accipitres  found  in  the  island  were 
shewn,  and  their  peculiarities  pointed  out.  They  were — 

1.  Aquila  audax ,  Lath .  A.  fucosa,  Cuv.  The  Eagle  of 
Tasmania.  Eagle  Hawk  of  the  colonists. 

2.  Pandion  leucocephalus ,  Gould .  The  Fish  Hawk. 

3.  Pontoaetus  leucogaster ,  Gmel.  Haliaetus  sphenurus 
Gould.  Ichthyisetus  leucogaster,  Gould.  Fish  Eagle  of 
Tasmania. 
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4  Falco  melanogenys,  Gould.  F.  macropus,  Swains.  The 
Peregrine  Falcon  of  the  colonists. 

5.  Hypotriorchis  frontatus,  Gould.  F.  longipennis,  Swains. 
The  Pigeon  Hawk  of  the  colonists. 

6.  Ieracidea  be  rig  ora,  Vig .  §  Horsf.  The  Brown  Hawk. 

7.  Astur  approximans ,  Vig.  Sf  Horsf. 

8.  Astur  Nova;  Hollandice ,  Gmel.  The  White  Hawk. 

9.  Accipiler  torquatus ,  Cuv.  Sparrow  Hawk  of  the  Colonists. 

10.  Circus  assimilis,  Jard.  The  Swamp  Hawk. 

11.  Strix  castanops,  Gould.  The  common  large  Brown  Owl. 

12.  Athene  maculata ,  Vig .  Horsf.  Noctua  maculata, 
Vig.  &  Horsf.  The  little  Spotted  Owl. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Gunn  exhibited  specimens  of  the  Algce  of  Tasmania, 
recently  described  by  W.  H.  Harvey,  Esq.,  in  the  London 
Journal  of  Botany. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gunn,  Mr.  Harvey  particularly  directs 
attention  to  obtaining  specimens  of  Heterocladia  of  Decaisne , 
which  exists  in  Van  Diemen's  Land ; — as  also  all  specimens  of 
Caulerpa . 

Mr.  C.  S.  Henty  drew  attention  to  the  very  great  quantity  of 
sea  weed  which  during  a  vast  number  of  years  has  been  washed 
up  on  the  beach  near  West  Head,  Tamar.  The  sea  weed  has 
decomposed,  forming  beds  of  rich  manure  of  considerable 
thickness  hitherto  neglected. 

Mr.  Gunn  exhibited  specimens  of  Iron  Glance,  obtained  by 
Joseph  Milligan,  Esq.,  from  near  the  Housetop  Tier,  Hampshire 
Hills — being  the  only  locality  known  in  the  Island.  This  mineral 
was  used  by  the  Aborigines  of  Tasmania  for  the  purpose  of 
colouring  themselves,  and  from  its  scarcity  much  valued  by  them. 

October  15,  1845. 

Read — Extracts  from  “The  Statistics  of  Port  Phillip, ”  by 
William  Westgarth,  Esquire. 

C.  S.  Henty,  Esq.,  exhibited  specimens  of  Trigonia  marga- 
ritacea ,  Lam.,  which  had  been  obtained  by  dredging  in  the 
Tamar,  near  George  Town.  Specimens  of  this  species  with  the 
living  animal  have  been  rarely  obtained  in  this  colony.  Mr. 
Henty  also  produced  numerous  specimens  ol  a  species  of  Tere- 
bratula ,  found  abundantly  on  the  rocks  at  George  Town. 
Different  individuals  varied  much  in  form  and  size. 

A  nest  with  eggs  of  the  Cinclosoma  punctatum ,  or  spotted- 
shouldered  Thrush,  was  shewn ;  as  also  eggs  of  the  Porphyrio 
melanotus,  the  Baldcoot  of  the  colonists. 

October  29,  1845. 

Read — “  Notes  on  the  species  of  Fissirostres  and  JDentirostres 
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inhabiting  Tasmania,  with  observations  on  their  Habits,  &c.” 
Specimens  of  the  various  birds  were  exhibited. 

W.  H.  Breton,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  large  specimen  of  Mylitta 
Australis,  a  species  of  fungus  called  native  bread  by  the  colonists. 
It  weighed  25|lbs.,  and  was  dug  up  near  Launceston. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Gunn  produced  numerous  recent  specimens  of 
Cyttaria  Darwinii ?  a  peculiar  fungus  which  grows  in  large 
clusters  upon  the  diseased  branches  and  trunks  of  the  Fagus 
Cunninghamii.  Mr.  C.  Darwin  found  the  Cyttaria  ripe  at 
Terra  del  Fuego  in  December,  but  Mr.  Gunn  obtained  the  present 
specimens  the  preceding  day,  28th  October. 

Two  fine  specimens  of  Phascogale  minima ,  Temm .,  obtained 
from  near  the  Supply  Mills,  River  lamar,  were  shewn  by  Mr. 
James  Grant.  They  were  both  females,  and  were,  together  with 
a  number  of  other  small  animals,  brought  in  from  time  to  time 
to  a  sawyer’s  hut  by  a  domestic  cat.  This  cat  brought  in  six 
individuals  o {  Dr  omicia  nana ,  Gray.,  in  one  night. 

C.  S.  Henty,  Esq.,  produced  a  pair  of  gloves  made  by  a  lady 
from  the  fur  of  the  common  Opossum  (Phalangista  vulpina,) 
which  possessed  considerable  beauty,  with  great  softness  and 
warmth. 

Specimens  of  Granite  from  Goose  Island,  in  Bass’s  Strait,  and 
of  Copper  Ores  from  Adelaide,  were  exhibited. 

November  14,  1845. 

Read — a  Paper  “  On  the  Aborigines  of  Tasmania,  by  R.  H. 
Davies,  Esq.,”  being  the  answers,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the 
series  of  Queries  respecting  the  Human  Race,  addressed  to  Tra¬ 
vellers  and  others ;  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Gunn  exhibited  specimens  of  a  Fungus  which  is 
highly  phosphorescent  at  night.  It  is  most  abundant  about 
Launceston  during  October  and  November,  growing  on  the  butts 
of  dead  and  decaying  trees.  Similar  Phosphorescent  Fungi  are 
described  by  Mr.  Drummond  as  being  found  at  Swan  River. 

December  10,  1845. 

Read — a  letter  addressed  by  Professor  Owen  to  Mr.  R.  C. 
Gunn,  wherein  he  specifies  the  following  desiderata  required  for 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  from  Tasmania. 

1st.  The  female  generative  organs  of  the  Echidna  at  different 
seasons,  and  with  a  view  especially  of  obtaining  them  in  the 
pregnant  state. 

2nd.  A  like  series  of  the  Ornithorynchus. 

3rd.  The  brains  of  both  Monotremes  immersed  when  quite 
fresh  in  spirits  ;  or  the  heads,  the  upper  part  of  the  skull  having 
been  carefully  cut  away  to  permit  the  alcohol  to  gain  access  to 
the  cerebral  substance. 
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Drawings  of  a  fossil  skull  and  various  bones  of  what  may 
probably  prove  to  be  a  new  genus  of  extinct  animal  were  received 
from  Dr.  E.  C.  Hobson,  of  Melbourne,  Port  Phillip.  These 
bones  were  obtained  from  the  margin  of  a  lake  near  Lake  Colac, 
Port  Phillip. 


December  24,  184 5. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Gunn  exhibited  specimens  of  Pilularia  found  in  a 
marshy  spot  at  Penquite.  It  possessed  certain  peculiarities  which 
may  probably  separate  it  from  the  Pilularia  globulifera  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Gunn  took  occasion  to  observe  how  many  aquatic 
and  marsh  plants  were  common  to  Europe  and  Tasmania,  and  he 
specified  amongst  others, — 

Arundo  Phragmitis 
Calystegia  sepium 
Caulinia  Oceanica 
Isaetes  lacustris  ? 

,,  setacea  ? 

Lemna  gibba 
, ,  trisulca 
Ly thrum  salicaria 

,,  hyssopifolium 
Potamogeton  natans 

,,  gramineum 
Prunella  vulgaris 
Ruppia  maritima 
Typha  angusti folia 
Valisneria  spiralis 
Zostera  marina , 

Besides  numerous  Junceee ,  Cyperacea,  and  Graminece  ;  none 
of  which  had  been  introduced  by  man. 

Read  a  letter  from  James  Gibson,  Esq.,  of  Circular  Head, 
wherein  that  gentleman  states,  that  a  pair  of  domesticated  Emus 
had,  in  the  park  at  that  place,  reared  six  young  ones  during  the 
past  spring.  The  female  made  her  nest  early  in  October,  laid 
eight  eggs,  and  the  period  of  incubation  was  exactly  six  weeks. 
The  Emus  were  originally  brought  from  Port  Phillip. 
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